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CHAPTER I. 



THB OHIQIN OF 

Bbfobh reviewing the variouB bcHooIb of Engrav- 
ing, and studying the growth of this art in each aejm- 
rate country, it Beeme expedient to us to recapitulate 
in a few words, the very diverse and often contradic- 
tory opinions pnt forth concerning its origin. By 
doing this, we shall avoid unnecesaary repetition, and, 
without occupying onrselvea undnlj with the purely 
archaaological question, we can ascertain the charac- 
teristicB of each school, examine the works worthy of 
attention executed in each country, and enumerate 
the artists whoui future generations will remember 
and judge. We must not forget to Bay that we in- 
tend to occupy ourselves solely with that bind of En- 
graving from which impreseions are taken ; and, pur- 
posely neglecting anciijnt engraving, we commence 
our work only at the period when, Printing having 
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10 WONDEHS OF ESQRAVING. 

beeu diacovered, Engraving became a new art and 
produced important reeulte. 

Let us bear in mind, to begin with, tliat there are 
two processes, Tery different in their execution, 
though similar enough in their results — engraving on 
metal and engraving on wood ; in the ffrst, all that ia 
to be impressed on the paper is cut in Bunkeu lines on 
the metal ; the second involves work of a diametri- 
cally opposite kind ; all that is to appear in the proof 
must be raised on the wood, and the graver must 
carefully remove all those parts which the priuter's 
press is not to touch. 

Whole volumes might be written if we wished to 
discuss or even to review the opinions put forth by 
scholars on the ongln of engraving. Every eouutry 
has taken part in the discussion, and eminent men on 
all sides have become the champions, each of his own 
country. National pride has often interiered in the 
dispute, and it would have run the risk of becoming 
bitter had it descended to the arena of personalitiea 
instead of remaining in the hands of earnest workers. 

The French have the greater facility for discussing 
the various opinions on this matter, inasmuch as they 
have no claim to be considered its inventore. France 
has indeed put forth some pretensions on this matter, 
and haa been willing to consider one Bernard Milnet 
(an artist whose very name is more than prohlemali- 
cal) the most ancient engraver; hut, after a caretiil 
investigation, this Ojiiniun is now abandoned by all, 
even by those who tirst adopted it. 



THE ORIGIN OF ENGRAVING. 



It is not the eame with our neighbors : for a long 
• time the " St. ClinBtopher " of 1423 was thonglit the 
most ancient known example of engraving. But late- 
ly & discovery by tlie Baron of Reiffenberg, overthrew 
tbifl opinion ; and the engraving of 1418, which he 
obtained for the Museum of Brussels (the date of 
which appears to us incontestable), transjiorted the 
real period of the invention five years backward. In 
our day, thanks to two plates printed on the leaves 
of a manuscript which M. Henri Delaborde has de^ 
scribed and commented on * with remaiiable clear- 
ness, we kiiow, that in 1406, the art of wood-engrav- 
ing must have existed and the printing-press been 
brought into use. 

The history of copper-plate engraving, properly so 
called, bas passed through the sajne vicissitudes. 
Before the Abb6 Zani found in one of the eollectiona 
of prints in Paris, a proof of the " Pax of Florence," 
executed in 1452 by Maso Finiguerra— as shown by 
the official registers — German scholars looked upon 
Martin Schongauer as the true inventor of copper- 
plate engraving; quoting in testimony some imprea- 
sions executed, accoi-ding to them, about 1460. From 
this period, already far removed from us (as the Abb6 
Zani's discovery took place only at the end of the 
eighteenth centui-y), investigators have not been tlia- 
eouraged, and their efi'orts have been crowned with 
snceesB. Passavant, in the " Archives de Naumann " 
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{4e Ann^e, 1858, p. 1), has carefully described a fi| 
of the Virgin, bearing date 1451. Kenoiivier, 
veiy learned pamphlet, has revealed tbe existence of 
a series of prints of tlie " Passion," executed in 1446. 
Persevering efforts in this direction miglit, without 
doubt, lead to some new discovery. Some day or 
other, we donbt not, Germany or Flanders will be 
proclaimed the inventor of printed engravings ; and 
that the archives of history, examined with great care, 
and tamed over in every possible way, will furnish a 
document before which every ambition must succumb. 
Bnt we should be much aarpriacd if all these patient 
researches led to any thing more than the knowledge 
of a mere fact', and we shall be much mistaken if 
any artohject worthy of the name can be cited to 
contradict our theory, that it was in 1452, in Italy, at 
Florence, that the first really important specimen of 
the art of engraving appeared ; an event brilliant 
enough to he in itself alone an historieal landmark. 



in ^K^H 



CHAPTER U. 



ENGHAVING ! 



Engrarcrs on Wood — NielU — Copperplate Engrariag at Florence, ii 
the Northecn Citjes, &t Uilan, Farma, Bologtia, and Kome. 



Tbb history of engraving in Italy follows that of i 
painting tolerably closely ; many painters were also 
engravers, and those who did not tliemselves take the 
trouble of engraving npon metal or wood, were suffi- 
ciently greedy of fame to gather around them en- j 
gravers who multiplied the works they pi-odnced I 
under then: supervision. i 

Wood-engraving did not in. Italy, as in other coun- 
tries, precede engraving on metal. It appeared at 
tiie same time. It is in printed hooks that we must 
look for the first instances of tliis useful art, wliicli, 
when combined with the text, is peculiarly well suit- 
ed to bring tlie author's thought visibly before the 
eyes, whilst the words explain it to the mind. 

In Italy, wood -engraving was slower in acquii-ing 
real importance than in otlier countries. Although 
&om the first lialf of the fifteenth oenturyj we find 
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many Bpectmens of Italian wood- engraving, recog; 
nizable solely by their style, none of these attempl 
bear certain dates, and it is only at the end of the 
fifteenth century that thia form of art was seriously 
cultivated and practised by true artists. Until tlien 
it had been in the hands of artisans, who were mop( 
desirous of iustrncting tlie faithful than of conformlnj 
to the laws of beauty. 

The most curious specimens of Italian wood- 
engraving are met with in a rare book called th< 
" Hypnerotomachia Poliphilii," printed at Venice b; 
the brothers Aldus, in 1499, a book in which are un^ 
folded, amongst dreams more or less fantastic, eomi 
reflections on ideal beauty, or the theory of art, 
posed by Francesco Cobimna ; this work would have 
run great risk of remaining in oblivion had it not 
been emheliished by some excellent wood-engravinga. 
This hook exhibits compositions which were attrib- 
uted Bueeessi^'ely to Andrea Mautegna and Giovanni 
Bellini, executed in a very summary fashion, but with 
a firmness of touch which proves that their author 
possessed rare knowledge of drawing. It is true that 
we do not here recognize the style of these two mas- 
ters ; but, at tlie same time, we do not hesitate 
afiinn that a superior artist alone could have guidei 
the hand of the engraver in this work. 

The sermons of Savonarola, published at Floreni 
the day after they were deli-s'ercd, also contain 
certain number of woodcuts, which reproduce wil 
accuracy the beautiful Florentine designs of the 
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teenth century. From their first appearance, tbese 
engravings had a euccess eufficiently gTL'at to war- 
rant tlieir being Bimultaneously employed in different 
publications. The plates Trhich adorn the text of 
Savonarola's Bermona are again f'oniid in " L'Aii de 
Bien Monrir," printed at Florence, in 1513 ; and & 
diligent search would certainly discover these en- 
gravings in other pnhlications, as they were well 
snited to the mystical boobs of the beginning of the 
sixteenth centnry. 

At Rome the art of engraving on wood did not 
attain the same degree of beauty aa in other Italian 
cities. The discovery of printing spread there less 
rapidly, and the artists of the Eternal City seem 
from the first to have required for their work a field 
larger than that offered hy a hook. 

It was in tlie north, and at Venice particularly, 
that printers encoiu-aged and employed the best art- 
ists of this class. Amongst books brought ont in tlii» 
city, special attention is due to Doni'e publicationa, 
usually printed by Francesco Marcolini da Forli, and 
embellished by more beautiful wood-engravings than 
had until then appeared. We must not forget to 
remark that these works appeared in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, from 1550 to 1553, when Ital- 
ian art was already at its zenith. About the same 
period, many engravers applied themselves to repro- 
duce compositions which Giulio Canipagnola and 
Titian lumself drew for tliat porpose. They exe- 
cuted some admirable engravings — engravings prop- 
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erly so called, as not intended merely to adorn a book 
or illaetrate a text, but entirely devoted to producing 
in fac-simile, and making popalar, the works of theee 
maetera. As yet, the artist did not dream of sliowing 
his own dexterity, bnt occupied himself solely in 
faithfiiliy traneferring to the wood the design whicli 
had been confided to him. He was content (and 
lierein lay Lis chief merit) to follow Bcrupnlously the 
ontlines traced by the pen or pencil of tlie painter, 
and he Bceius to be far more anxious for the glory of 
his model than for his own. 

Among tlie wood-engravers who habitually took 
their inspiration from Titian's works, Niecolo Bol- 
drini — an artist to whom posterity has been unjust — 
must take first rank. 

The origin of engraving en cammeu* also dates 
from the sixteenth century. Andrea Andreani, Ugo 
da Carpi, and Antonio da Trenta, tije principal repre- 
sentatives of this new art, showed remarkable genius 
in their works. They copied the compositions of 
Baphaet and of Farniigiano in preft;rence to tliose of 
other masters, and, by means of several consecutive 
printings, succeeded in imitating washed drawings, 
and giving an exact representation of designs exe- 
cuted in many tints, and therefore more dlfflcult than 
others to be faithfully copied. 

During the two centuries which followed, engrav- 
ing on wood was suddenly, and almost entirely, aban- 

■ ThiH term u applied to painting or printicg in a cir 
ypried onlj in depth of tints (na red, blue, bistre, ic). 
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doDed ill ;ill conDtiiee. Id tlie middle of tlie eigli- 
teeiitU century we only find one engraver in Italy en- 
duaYoring to restore to favor a process formerly em- 
ployed with snch happy resnlts by the artists we have 
named. Antonio Maria Zauetti published at Venice, 
in 1749. a series of prints, executed en camdieu by 
himeeif, afttr designs by Parmigiano ; but he had no 
itnitators, and conlined hiinseif to this one pnblioa- 
tion. Even now that wood-engraving baa by degrees 
regained a very important position, it hardly exists in 
Italy, which haa hitherto been the first to adopt every 
new invention, and, until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, had taken tlie first place in every branch of 
aft. 

Engraving on Metal — Nielli. — A goldsmith of 
Florence, Maso Finignerra, bad just put the last touch 
to an engi^aving of a " Pax," * ordered by the broth- 
el's of the churcliof St. John, and wishing to eee the 
effect of his work, filled the lines ti'aced by his graver 
with a liqnid eompoBed of oil and lamp-black. By 
chance, a pile of damp linen was placed upon the 
silver plate thus prepared, and the sunk lines filled 
with black liquid were reproduced upon the linen. 

Such, we are assured, was the origin of-engrav- 

" " Pax," IB the DBme giten la a plate of ctiased metal, Eiiamelled 
or nivtio, etill used in tlie Bolemn fensis of tlie Agniia D^L It was 
colled " Vvt " because, ailcr it Imd been kissed liy ihe ofltdadiig priest, 
Iha acolyte, in presenting it to eacli of the nwlsting occlcaiustifB, pro- 
nounced the words " P;tK teuutii." (Littro, " Dicliuunuiii: de la Laugiie 
FranipUBe," t. ii., p. 906. 
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ings. Ib this legend true or false ! It ia itnpoBsiblu 
to cite any trustworthy document either for or against 
it ; but no one doubts that Maso Finigucrra ia the 
author of the " Coronation of the Virfjin," a niello, 
engraved in 1452. The original plate is in the Uffizi 
Gallery, at Florence, and the only known impression 
from it Ib carefully preserved in the Bihiiotheque de 
Paris, Must we believe that no engraving appeared 
before this time? and are we to consider 1452 the 
date of the origin of engraving on metal ? This opin- 
ion was accepted for a long time, but now echolare 
have brought to h'ght prints which contradict it. If, 
however, we are to admit that an art is not really in- 
vented before it produces a choice work, we may, un- 
til further infonnation, consider the " Pax " of Maso 
Fiuignerra the first specimen known of the art of 
engraving. 

At Florence, as in other Italian cities, goldsmiths' 
work was very mnch in fasJiion at the beginning of 
the hfteenth century ; and this, like other branches of 
artj was then practised by men of real merit. At this 
time goldsmiths adorned most of their works with 
sunken designs, and these designs were called " nielli." 
Tlieir mode of testing their work was as follows. 
When tliey had engraved the required design upon 
the metal, they first took an impression in very fine 
clay; upon this they sprinkled sulphur, and then, by- 
filling in the engraved parts with lamp-black, they 
were able to obtain a just notion of their work. Un- 
til perfectly sure of the final result, they would not 
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have dreamt of pouring in the indestruetible enamel 
or colored matter called "nigelluiii," which, when 
once in its place, prevented any further impfcsaion 
being taken. 

"When they discovered that 
pi-eBsed iipon tlie plate, im- 
pi-egnated with a certain ink, 
gave the same result, they 
abandoned the nee of sul- 
phur, and their trials on 
paper became engravings. 
They did not at once see all 
that their discovery involved. 
For B. long time workers in 
gold confined themselves to 
the email number of impres- 
aioiia necessary to the prog- 
ress of their work ; and it is 
to this indifference that we 
must attribute the extreme ^b- i--Kie"o. 

rarity of these tarly impressions, and the great value 
whiuli amateurs attach to them. (The neuter noun 
" nigelluiii," is usually called " niello," and is applied 
indiaurimiuately to the plate ilseli' and the impression 
taken from it.) 

The nielli are by no means all of et[ual merit, and 
■were it not for their rarity many would be scarcely 
worthy of a place in choice collections. Indeed, 
although the Italian masters, and mou of true genina, 
were the first to express grandeur of form and perfect 
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beauty on metal, we must not ignore the fact tbat 
there were many second-rate artists working and pros- 
l)enng at the same time. Instead of always driving 
their inspiration from the esamples before them, tliey 
were sometimes imprudent enough to boiTow their 
models from the neighboring countries, thereby vol- 
untarily depriving their works of the stamp of na- 
tionality, which generally distinguighed Italian pro- 
ductions of the fifteenth century. We must not sup- 
pose that the use of niello was given up as soon as 
the means of taking impressions hy other processes 
were diseovered. The previous demand for nielli 
still continued, and goldsmiths were not inclined to 
put in jeopardy an art wliith brought them lienor and 
profit ; they thus still covered with engravings the 
plates which were to ornajnent fiirnitnre, armor, or 
easkets. It was only towards the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when public taste took another di- 
rection, that they abatidoned this kind of work. 

We know the names of a certain number of niel- 
lists, hot this ia about all we do know. These artiats 
did not appear worthy of sjiecial mention to the hie- 
toriana who wrote of the sixteenth century, and the 
few works they have signed reveal nothing of their 
lives. We can put the names of Mnso Finignerra, 
Peregrini da Oeaena, Antonio Pollajuolo, Matteo di 
GHovanni Dei, FranccBco Kiubolini, called Franeia, 
and of Marc-Antonio Kaiiiiondi under the worts at- 
tributed to them with almost absolute certainty, or 
great probability, but it would be difliiult to give the 
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smallest biograpMeal details about many of them ; 
Bay for instance of Matteo di Giovanui Dt'i, to whom 
tradition aecribiia two plates, preeeiwed in tlie UfBzi 
Gallery at Florence, the " Cmdfixion," and the " Con- 
version of St. Paul ; " but as we cannot compare these 
anonynioiiB works with any signed drawings of Mat- 
teo di Giovanni Dei, we ought scareely to sanction 
this tradition. On the contrary, some official reports 
published by Gnye in his " Carteggio d'Artisti " prove 
undeniably that the most illnstrions of aU these artists, 
Maso Finiguerra is really the author of the Florence 
" Pax," representing the " Coranation of the Virgin," 
and this is enongli to prove tliat other nielli which 
denote singular knowledge and exquisite tsste, may 
Le attributed to the same hand. 

Peregrini da Cesena engraved a considerable num- 
ber of nielli on metal, which he sometiraea signed in 
full and sometimes with a monogram only. He was 
evidently greedy of fame, for he is the only artist who 
signed the greater part of his productions. 

The painter and engraver Antonio Pollajnolo, is 
thought to be the author of two other small nielli 
which are remarkable for the somewhat puerile exact- 
ness of the drawing of the muscles and bones of the 
human body. 

As for Francesco Francia and Mare-Antonio Kai- 
mondi, we know enough of their works to be able to 
admire the nielli attributed to them without fear of 
mistake. After being for a long time much under- 
rated, Francia is now, ljy some cntliusiaslic adinirers, , 
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considered a painter of the first order. To ns 1 
opiniona apfiear equally exaggerated. The pictures 
inconteatably by thiB artist, exhibited in the Piiiacotecij 
at Bologna, liis native place, ctTtainly eliow j 
artistic feeling and rare knowledge of di'awing, 
does this entitle theii' author to take rank among and 
share the renown of the greatest masters ? Certainly 
not : and wliile on this subject, we must say that \ 
consider the nielli attributed to him, of which ' 
have seen the original plates at Bologna, are by n 
means so beautiful as tlie indisciiminate admirers o 
every work of his would have us believe. These p 
represent " Christ on the Cross " and the " Resu 
tion." The arrangement and style of the fignres ra- 
call the designs engraved by Marc-Antonio Eaimondf 
after Francia, and this ie equivalent to saying t 
tbey have neither imaginative power, nor grandeur o 
style aufEcient to warrant the fame they enjoy. Mai 
Antonio Eaimondi has nothing to gain by being e 
sidered an engraver in niello. The few prints a 
nted to him which we have seen in Paris, or in County 
Durazzo's collection at Bologna, add no new lustre tOil 
his glory ; we will therefore merely remember hisi 
name, reserving our appreciation of him as an a 
until we consider Italian engraving; for he devoted J 
his talent almost exclusively to reproducing the s 
lime works of Raphael. 

The number of anonymous artists who worked iifc 
niello is very considerable. It would perha 
terefiting to try and discover the authors of composi^ 



tions which are often excellent and wortliy of an illus. 
trioQB name, but this is not the place for such an un- 
dertaking, and we think it will be more to the point 
to ehow liow Italians may profit by the discovery of 
pi-inted proofs, and to review briefly the hiBtory of 
engraving, properly so called. 

Migra-Bingi, properly so called. — When Italian, 
goldamiths, unconsciously to themselvea, discovered 
engraving, artists to whom the proecss of chasing wag 
neceBsarily familiar, availed theinselves of it, and 
created for themselves the name of engravers. This 
transition was made insensibly and unnoticed by all. 
As soon, however, as Italian art assumed a character- 
ifitic style, it divided itself into several Bchools, which 
must be separately studied. The Florentine artists 
aspired to another ideal than did those of the northern 
cities, who again differed essentially from the masters 
of Umbria, or the Roman States. Thus Florence. 
Venice, Milan, Home, Modena, and Bologna, who 
took so great a part in the development of the new 
art, all demand attention, for reasons often very differ- 
ent, as each one produced engravers who were clever 
in preserving the national originality, which charac 
terizes these schools. There were as many sehoois as 
cities. We will endeavor to point out their distinctive 
characteristics, and at the same time make them serve 
as divisions of our work 

JHarence. — In engravings properly so called, as 
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well as in nielli, Florence ie in advance of tlie other 
Italian citiea. Thia city was really predestined to 
lead. After producing in the middle ages the best 
worka of the early Italian masters, Florence was also 
' the cradle of engraving ; it Boemed indeed that these 
two arts, which so inneh assiat each other, were dea- 
tined to be bom under the same sky. 

The first engravings on metal execnted in Italy 
are found in the " Monte Santo di Dio " (1477), and 
in an edition of " Dante " (1481). If Vasari ie to be 
believed, a great painter supplied the designs and 
even assisted in the engraving; This artiet was San- 
dro Botticelli, and for a fellow-ljjjijorer seems to have 
had Eaccio Baldiiii, an artist whose life is little known, 
but to whom Bartsch attributes a number of engrav- 
ings. Those of the " Prophets " and the " Sibyls " in 
the " Monte Santo di Dio " and " Daute," betray an 
inexperienced hand, but they are valuable on account 
of their accurate drawing ; they betoken a great ap. 
preciation of beanty, and though the artists to whom 
they are attributed, expressed their thoughts imper- 
fectly, owing to their ignorance of all the resources 
of the new process, they are still fidl of interest and 
worthy of the highest respect. The two series of the 
" Prophets " and the " Sibyls " were so much sought 
after when they appeared, that the plates were worn 
out and required retouching in a very short time. 
They were copied by German artists about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and this shows that 
they were of sufficient merit to be attributed with 
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every probability to Sandro Botticelli. The general 
style and the treatment of Ihe heads are the same as 
in this great maeter'a pictures. To give an example 
from the authentic works of the great Florentine, we 
will notice a " Eeeumbpnt Venus," formerly in the 
possession of the Marquis Campana, but now in the 
Emperor Napoleon's collection. The head of the 
goddess is exactly the same as that of the " Sibyl , 
Agrippa," and, making due allowance for the differ- 
ence between painting and engraving, it 18 clear that 
the artist has in both cases worked on a settled plan, 
not troubling himself miieh with his model until he 
has given the outline of the face and form be means 
to represent in a few firm and skilful strokes. 

A contemporary of Maso Finiguerra, and like him 
a niellist and goldsmith, Antonio PoUajuoto, seems to 
have worked at the same time as the artists of whom 
we have spoken above. He was born at Florence in 
1426, aa testified by an inscription on his tomb. He 
stndied successfully uuder Bartoliiccio and Lorenzo 
Gliiberti, but he left the studios of these artists to 
work in gold on his own account. If Vasari is to be 
believed (and he is the only historian who has trans- 
mitted authentic documents relating to this artist) 
PoUajuolo had a marvellous talent for working in 
metal ; and although his productions were most ex- 
quisite and soon widely sought after, he was not 
content with being an excellent goldsmith, but wish- 
ing to study painting he asked his brother, Piero 
Pollajnolo, to teach him the secrets of this great art. 
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Endowed with marveUoua energy and of an inviDcible 
will, his renowii as a painter was soon equal to that 
whicli he hud gained as a goldsmith. However this 
may he, iiia pictures are rare enough. Those which 
we were able to see at Florence, Milan, and London, 
appeared to ub as remarkable for the pedantry with 
wliich the artist has paraded his knowledge of anat- 
omy, as for the really noble taste of the deaigoa. 
This eystematic exaggeration of human forms, com- 
bined with praiseworthy refinement of style, is cer- 
tainly reproduced in three engravings attributed to 
liim : " Combat of Ten Naked Men," " Hereules and 
Antsens," and the " Combat of Two Centaurs." It is 
true that only one of these is signed, but what does 
that matter if the others are proved to have come 
from the same studio! Besides Pollajnolo is easily 
recognizable in his works ; he had certain peculiar 
notions about designs, and he would not, like most of 
liis eoiitemporai-ies, liave left unrevealed the sccreta of 
au art which he had fathomed. 

If we believe certain recent documents, Fra Filip- 
po Lippi was both the artist and engraver of an " An- 
iiimciation " and a " Crncifision," which form part of 
a series of fifteen pictures relating to the " Life of the 
Virgin." It is certainly not improbable that the two 
plates were executed after designs by Fra FiHppo 
Lippi ; but that they were by his own hand appears 
to UB, at least, doubtful. In comparing them with 
some anonymous prints executed at the same period, 
" The Preaching of St. Mark," " David slaying Goli- 
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atli," " Solomon appenring before tJie Queen of She- 
' and " The Last Judgment," for example, we 
recognize that the hand which somewhat inaccurately 
engraved these wonderful and tikili'ul designs is that 
of the author of the prints in question. Again, if 
Filippo Lippi were really the author of these engrav- 
ings he would have marked tliem with his own mono- 
gi-am, and he would not, particularly in the " Life of 
the Virgin," have omitted the head of Lucrezia Bnti, 
which he had taken tor hia prototype of the mother 
of Christ, and which occurs so frequently amongst the 
laces of his women in his pictures and frescoes. Let 
us add, that if indeed their author was Fra Filippo 
Lippij he must have produced them very early in his 
adventurous life, and even this idea is contradicted by 
weighty arguments j as Lippi'a very first picturea 
show a feeling for beauty of which there is but little 
trace in these disputed prints ; and though not pre- 
senting much skill in workmanship, these plates 
would show a firnmess in design and a decision in 
expression of which there 16 not even a foreshadow- 
ing. 

Tasari, who has given a long chapter to engravere 
by profession, does not mention Eobetta. He seems 
to have considered this artist a mere goldsmith. 
Whatever may be the cause of this forgetfiilness — 
and it is of little consequence, the plates being more 
eloquent than the best anthentieated descriptions — 
we must assert that the prints signed with tliis name 
merit special attention. Drawn with unvarying beau- 
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ty and elegance, and engraved with a boldness i 
ease rare amongst the early Italians, tliey may soine- 
tiiiiee be marred by timidity and inexperience, never 
by want of taste or incorrectne^ of design. Unlike 
most of tlie engravers of his time, Kobetta was not 
content to draw fully-draped forms alone, he attempt- 
ed nnde figures also, in order to show how deeply be 
had studied anatomy. The men in his works, who 
are mostly yonng, seldom display much moacular de- 
velopment, except as in " Hercules and Antteiis," 
when the subject demands it, they are agile and sup- 
ple rather than vigorouB, masKea of curling hair ^hade 
their brows, and instead of the ansterity usual in eon- 
temporary Florentine coinpositiona, their faces wear 
mild and smiling expressions. The delicate and 
graceful forms of his women are perfectly chaste in 
their absolute nudity ; they are full of elegance, and 
there is a strange charm in their pure unveiled bodies. 
Although belonging to the old school, Sobetta ad- 
Tanced his art so much, that he may be considered 
the last of the early engravers. 

It is a strange fact that we must now turn to 
France to find artists who retained the peculiarities 
of the Florentine school. Florentine taste, consider- 
ably modified no doubt, is certainly easily I'ecognized 
in some worts by our fellow-countrymen. Francis I. 
and Henry II., as is well tnown, attracted Leonardo 
da Vinci and Andrea del Sarto to their court. ; these 
two artists, quickly followed by Primaticcio and Rosso, 
-were accompanied bv a number of engravers, wh^ 
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liiboiing alike at Freucb and Italian works of art, 
introduced their native etyle and funiided tlie famous 
school of Fontaiiiebleaii, which occupies so important 
■ a position in the history of art. If it had not been for 
engravings the memoiy of thia famous school might 
never have been preserved. ITie works of Eoseo have 
entirely disap]! eared, and, with the exception of the 
grand " Galerie des Fetes," which has already required 
constant restoration, there is scarcely a trace of Pn- 
raaticcio's sojourn in France. Still the influence of 
these artists was immense. Under their auspices art 
underwent a complete raetamorpliosis. After deriving 
their insjiiration now from Flanders, now from Italy, 
the French in their turn Inspired artists from all conn- 
tries. The Italians, too, modified their style, and 
KoBfiO, who had jnst decorated the walls of tlie con- 
vent of the AiMinnziata at Florence with an admii-able 
fresco, broke witli the traditions of his school and 
changed his style as soon as he set foot on French 
soil. In fact he changed so completely that he soon 
became more French than the French themeelves. 
Art, hitherto exclusively Christian, now borrowed 
subjecta largely Irom mjtiiology ; and, from a power- 
ful ansiliary of the Church, she now suddenly became 
pa^tan, and chose to represent the adventures of gods 
and goddesses and the exploits of fabulous heroes on 
the walls of Fontainuhleau. This was certainly quite 
a new opening and a strange and significant change. 
If these mystical pnintings had not coincided with the 
tastes of the masters of Fontainebleau would they 
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have preferred such snbjects ? To ask the question ia 
to answer it. Notliing is more natural than that the 
walls of a gaj mHiision, whL-re the court hved in a 
perpetual round of gaiety should be covered with 
bacfhanala, siraiB, and fauns, rather than with bibli- 
cal personages, Eosso was tiie first to be entrusted 
witli the decoration of Fontaiiiebleaii. He thorough- 
ly understood the necessities of his work, he identitied 
himself with the idea he had to carry out, and for a 
time at least he was able to forget where he liad 
leamt his art and to demote himself entirely to ful- 
filling the witjhes of his employers. 

When we consider French engraving, we will 
amine more thoronghly the extraordinary iniporti 
of tliis Hchool of Fontainebleftu ; at present we con- 
tent ourselves with noticing the part Florence took in 
this movement, and the ascendancy which a master 
of her school obtained over his contemporaries. But 
Florentine art, so homogeneous and full of life at the 
beginning, declined rapidly at the close of the six- 
teeTith centniy. llistonans notice some marks of 
talent without naming any prominent individual. 
Henceforth the first place belongs to neighboring 
GOuntnes. 

The cities of Northern Italy. — One of the artists 
who adopted the new style with the greatest success, 
seems to have been Andrea Mantegna. Born at 
Padua in 1431, he lenrni'd drawing under Francesco 
Sq^arcione, and when quite young duvuted himself 
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to painting. Hia geiiinB procured him the protection 
iif Lnigi da Gonzaga, Dnke of Mantna, and he woa 
choet'u by Pope iDnocent VIII. to decorate the chapel 
of the Belvidere. As a painter his fame beeaine im- 
menae, and his works have been extremely admired 
i'.ver since his time. BUs wish to see the compositions 
he proposed to execute — and did execute later in the 
palace of the Duke of Mantua — widely spread, was 
evidently one of his chief motives for adopting and 
jiatronizing engraving. Unfortnnately he could not 
finish his series of engravings of the "Triumph of 
Cseaar ; " the slowness of the process, the necessity of 
producing works of a different kind, compelled him 
to abandon it, but happily for the greater glory of art 
he still sometimes handled the graver, and brought 
ont several plates worthy of the admiration they 
always excite. It is true that his prints have not the 
truth, the correctness of detail, tlie exquisite finish of 
. his paintings ; hut if we miss the minute exactness 
unattainable on metal, we have the bold and akilfal 
strokes of a hand which is content with a sketch, and 
reserves its full power for the painting. Bnt does tliia 
ajiparent negligence or lather freedom and ease inter- 
fere with the correctness of the outline or the force 
of the expression ? Not in the least. We may even 
assert that the studied ruggedness and the systematic 
intention to avoid pictnresqne effects, have stamped 
this master's engravings — "The Entombment," am) 
M»e " Descent to Hades," for instance — with a gloomy 
srnmdeur of their own, adniiialily suited lo the tsBb- 
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jects. Maategna appeals to the eoiil, not to the eyct, 
Always in quest of beauty, but of beauty rati 
. inajeBtic than graceful, he lias a great predilection 1 
touching ecenCB and nioiiruiiil episodes. His fig 
have ever a peculiar nobility and grandeur, whetl 
he call upon na to mourn the dead Christ with j 
John, or to look at a drunken youth reclining on 
wine cask, supported by a faun. The Virgin, as j 
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iiDderstands lier, is neither mild nor resigned ; bow 
proud she iB, on the contrary, of her divine Son 
adored by the eastern kings — bow overwhelmed she 
is with Burrow at the entomhaient 1 But Matitegna 
has elsewhere exijressed heaiity of qoite H different 
type. In a print attribntod to hitn of "St. Sebas- 
tian," he has given a perfect notion of elegance and 
yoath. Agile and supple this figure might pass for a 
peraoui fixation of adoioscence. 

Andrea Mantegna'a prints ought, strictly speak- 
ing, to be considered tbe first engravings executed in 
Italy. Until then many goldsmiths, Gonietimes of 
exceptional talent, bad, it is true, devoted themselveB 
to engraving at Floreute, Venice, Bologna, and other 
towns ; but Mantegna was the first artist of note wiio 
engraved plates to be printed from, wliit-h were des- 
tined to inspire and lead an entire school. 

Tbe sebool formed by Mantegna's works, and di- 
rected by the master blmself for some years, definite- 
ly naturalized engraving in Northern Italy, but the 
artists who belonged to it are almost unknown. Care- 
less of I'ame, they generally neglected to sign their 
works with a monogram or any mark of identifiear 
tion, and if by chance tbey did sign tbera, it was with 
initials only, ao that recognition is still difficult, 

The names of two artists, Zoan Andi'ea and Gio- 
vancii Antonio da Brescia are preserved to us ; but if 
we are able to attribute some few prints to them, 
numbers still remain nn appropriated. 

The greater number of plates issued from Man- 
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tegna's school have no very striking qualities. Exe 
cuted under the eye of the master, or at least in J 
style, thfj may show accnrate knowledge and loft 
aspirationB, hut none of them deviate suiBciently froi 
the school-routine to have a distinct personalitj 
They are works of docile piipiLe, who set small Btx>i 
by their own originality. Tliere were, however, es 
ceptiona to this. Where it seemed less needed, Man 
tegna's piipiis gave decided proofs of original power 
we allnde to the omamenta and araheaquea, wMe 
they arranged with iiiarvellons skill. They had i 
niii'able sculpturea at hand in the chnrches and pat 
acea of Noithern Italy, accurate and varied traceriei 
snrromiding tlie poi-t.icos, decorating the tombs, ( 
covering the friezes of the monuments. In thei 
works, where imagination is free, and the hiima 
form, if employed, accommodates itBclf to the exigeq 
cies or caprices of the artists, without prejndice tc 
iHautegna's pupils were able to give the reins to thei 
fancy ; and whilst remaining faithful to the piinciplt 
of their sehool, they invented and distributed wit! 
their engravings a tuiinber of ehanning arabesquoi 
such as hut for them could only have been admired i 
Teuice, Verona, or Fadua. 

Great as waa Mantegna's authoi'ity with the ei 
gravers of TJorthem Italy, a school of art was forme 
at Venice independently of him. The master of t 
Venetians' choice and affection was the famous Gig 
vanni Bellini, and if by chance tliey were attracte 
by Mantegna's frescoes belonging to the Eremitaui c 
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Fadna, or in the Gonzaga's palace, they soon gave 
I fredh evidence m their woi'k of tlieir exclusive and 
unchangeable admiration for G. Bellini, Titian, and 
Giorgioiie. Portnnate city to entertain such a bund, 
of men of genius 1 fortunate engravers to find such 
f magnificent models in the woi'ks of contemporary 
I' artists I But are we to suppose that Venetian en- 
gravers always borrowed from others — that they 
nevtr themselves invented their subjects? Certainly 
not. Although all their works are to some extent 
under a common influence, we cannot suppose, when 
we examine plates by Mocctto, Giulio and Domenico 
Canipagnola, Benedetto ITontagna, or Giacomo di 
Barbari, that these artists wore always content with 
the modest office of interpreters. They were mostly 
painters, and we can understand that they engraved 
their own works in preference to those of others. 
Even when they borrowed their subjects, they stamped 
them with an originality all their own. 

Girolamo Mocetto, whose life is almost unknown, 
was at the same time a painter and an engraver. 
Many paintings signed in fiiU by him do not give a 
very great idea of his talent as a painter. They aro 
neither remarkable for oi'iginality nor beauty of style. 
But his engravings present him in a more favorable 
light. ITiough the band is somewhat harsh and in- 
experienced, it has knowledge and a great feeling for 
drawing. Mocetto reproduced compositions iu Man- 
tegna's style with great skill, taking his chief inspira- 
tion from this master; he sometimes reflected also 
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the grandeur of certiiin of Bellini's ■works. 
prints were executed from very eoft copper, which a 
eouiils for their rarity. T)ie richest collections t 
tain very few esaiiiplcK, but the CaMnet des Eatatn 
in Paris possesees .more than all other eollectiona a 
ed together. Two ]>ktes, " Juditli am! IIolofcmK 
and " Bacchus hencath a Vine," are auflifieiit to gi^ 
a very hij^h opinion of their artist's talunt. TheBe e 
gravinga, which are tlie finest of Maulegna's world 
interest us especially, hecause they jirove tliat, li] 
the greater number of his contenjporaries, he ktia 
nothing of Albei-t Diirer's engravings, introduced i 
Italy at this period, or if he did kiww them, lie < 
tirely ignored them. 

Giulio Campagnola was a scholar ; lie read Greek 
and Latin, and knew Hebrew. Ilia father, being a 
learned man, took care to give his son, wlien young-, a 
good education. But whilst purstiing his study erf 
languages his taste for art betrayed itficlf, and was so 
conspienouB that one of hia contemporaries, Matteo 
BoBso, writing to Hector Theojihanes, did nut liesitato 
to say, "his works may compete with those of the 
great Venetian mastt-ra ; be can render a painting of 
Mantegna's or Bellini's better than any other artists, 
and he is more snccessfui in portrait-taking than werd 
any of his predecessors." Making due allowance for 
the exaggeration of this — Matteo Eosso was a personal 
friend of the Cumpagnolas — we cannot but own that 
the young painter's first eftbrts muiit have been very 
brilliant. We know, positively, that he was among 
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tho men of geuins attracted to the conrt of Forrara 

by Ilerculea d'Eete. We are Ignorant in what capac- 
ity he mixed in this august aseeiiibly ; if in that of a 
painter, we are unable to pronounce on his merits, for 
his pictures are now unknown, liaviiig been lost, de- 
stroyed, or attributed to some more famous masters, a 
common fate we must remark by the way of unsigned 
works, or of those which recall some illustrious style. 
In any case, none of Giulio Campagnola's pictures are 
preserved to us. "We can judge of his style only by 
the engravings he has signed, and which time haa 
spared. They are not all distinguished by the same 
qualitiea: some are influenced by AJbert Diirer, and 
remarkable for the peculiar nature of the work to 
which the artist has devoted himself, others reproduce 
compositions which may safely be attributed to Gior- 
gione, Giovanni, Bellini or Mantegna ; they honestly 
preserve the style of these masters without giving the 
figures very exactly, the engraver having been con- 
tent to Bacrifice strict truth to the charm of color. 
Giulio's laudsi-apes taken from the countries he. lived 
in, show greater study of nature than his figures. 
Giulio Campagnola was one of the flret who con- 
ceived the idea of representing in engraving the color 
of pictures. Tin's he did by small dots nearer or fur- 
ther apart, which contrivance to a certain degree 
anticipated the invention of aquatint engraving. 

Dominieo'a relation to Giulio Campagnola ia not 
well established ; but the two namesakes worked to- 
gether as shown in a plate called " The Concert," and 
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also in a design of " St. Jolm tlie Baptist," Domfl 
ico'a talent (lifFere in raarij respects from Giulio'a. 
too great a hnrry to work out Lis ideas on caovai 
metal, lie is not sufficifiitly careful about correeti 
of form, and he is indifferent to beauty ; hia enn 
siaBm eaiTiea bini away ; and although he attend! 
Titian's studio, some of liis works seem to imply that 
he belonged to the school of a less coiTect master — 
Jacopo Roboati, called " Tintoretto." He ddiberatd 
exaggerates outlines, movements, and expresi 
nnder pretence of making them more distinct. 
story of his master's jealousy of liim will lose i 
probability when liis works are examined. Gtranq 
that his landscapes resemble Titian's more than i 
others, does that joatify this famous jealousy) 
think not. "With Titian landscape certainly occnpi^ 
a large space, but it is generally only the framewoi 
of a composition with tigores, it is merely an accec 
in most of his pictures, and contribntee 
to his reuown. Campagnola's first p!a 
nearly so grand as Titian's, and if the skilful exej 
tion of his distances justifies tliis comparison, so j 
rions for him, there is neverthelees a uniformity anil 
want of force in his works which happily do not z 
those of tlie illustrious Venetian. 

Benedetto Montagna, horn at Verona, like Mot^n 
worked from 1505 to 1524. His engravings are J 
refined and his drawing is less coiToct than thoB^I 
his fellow-countryman. Heyielded to theinfinencel 
Albert Uiirei" more than any of the artists we ] 
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named. His first engravings, after his own paintings, 
are wanting in grace. But the " Sacrififie of Alira- 
ham " is cleverly composed and skilfully executed ; 
the drawing, too, is better ihau usual. Fine proofs of 
Montagna's engravings are rare; executed on soft 
metal they could only bear a limited amount of print- 
ing, and when once they are a little worn they lose 
nearly all their beauty. 

Ko birthplace was ev^er more disputed than was 
that of Giiicomo de' Barbari, known under the name 
of the " MaBter of the Cadneeus." Some call him a 
German, others the contemporary and fellow-conn try- 
man of Lucaa of Leydeu, Some consider France his 
birthplace, othera Ferrara. Recent authors confounc 
him with a certain Jacob Walch, born at Isnremberg. 
The troth is that he was bom at Venice, about 1450, 
a date rendered probable by a picture signed by him 
and bearing date 1472. It is only fair to add that his 
style of engraving explains the difference of opinion 
about him. Remembering the beauty of the limbs 
of his figures, and a certain grandeur of style in his 
prints, as in " Sebastian bound to a Tree," we do not 
hesitate to recognize in him a dcacendaot of the school 
of which Mantegna was the chief; but again, his 
plates seem to bear witness to a Teutonic origin. 
Such opposite qualities in this artist need not surprise 
when we know that Philip of Burgundy, natural son 
of Philip the Good, retained Giacomo dc' Barbari in 
his service, and took him first to Nuremberg, and then 
to Holland, in which country the painter-engraver 
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exercised great inflnenee on art. Giacomo do' 
bari died in 1516. Ilia scarce pictures, preserved i 
private or public galleries, tcstity still inore tlian liij 
engravings to his Italian origin. Of little iniagiuativl 
power, he executed a single figure better than a com 
position ; but even his figures are out of pro]iortionj 
they are thin, with heads uniinly large or absurdly 
aiiiall. Ilia chief merit conijists in the grace of hti 
figurea, and the ingenious rendcnng of the limb) 
which, in spite of gross incorrectness of drawing, s 
a delicacy of touch and power of coloring, which Icat 
us to snppose him to have belonged to the school o 
Giovanni Bellini and GHorgione. 

Titian and his pupils were not fortunate in thei 
engravers. With the exception of the author of t 
woodcutB Dientioued ahovo, not a single contemporar 
artist dedicated liis talent to reprodncc pictures 
the small number of plates engraved at that time arj 
the work of men without experience, incapable ( 
copying the models before them. We will not rec 
the names of these unskilful interpreters, they i 
unworthy of being rescued from oblivion, j4t Venitx 
as in nearly al! the other cities of northern Italy, 1 
art had attained its zenith during the iiftecnth am 
sixteenth centuries, but the decadence quickly i ' 
lowed this glorious period. We have made the sai 
remark about the Florentine school, and we shall hs 
to repeat it. Engravers followed the general progree 
of art in Italy, and after having enthusiastically e 
braced the new invention, and after having pw 
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dticed works in which the feeling for color and forai 
Is expressed witb ])ocaliaj* talont, they appear to have 
suddenly aiink into inactivity. The diatauce wliicli 
separates the mastera of the fifteentJi and sixteentli 
centuries from their next snccessors is iriimenae, and 
tlie style which belongs to works of the turly school 
is gone beyond recall. In the acventcenth century a 
Flemish artist, Valentin Lefevre, passed tho gi-eater 
part of Ma Ul'e at Venice, and engi*aved with con- 
siderable minuteness the best worts of Titian and 
Paul Veronese. But being mere sketches, his engrav- 
ings only give the comjiositions of these mastere, miss- 
ing the powerful effect and sjdendid coloring of the 
originals. 

The Venetian school claims another artist of high 
merit, though only a landscape painter ; but he did 
not flourish until the eighteenth century. We allude 
to Caualetto, who by the aid of hia magic needle 
transterred to copper the {'liarni of his pictures. In 
his numerous views of Venice, full of vivid lights and 
soft shadowa, his figures cradled in gondolas or walk- 
ing in the Piazza of St. Mark, or gravely seated undei' 
the Doge's palace, are grouped in a talented manner 
and cleverly hit off. A thousand indefinable things — 
the unrivalled temperature of Venice, the transpa- 
rency of the atmosphere, the purity of the air, &c., 
are reTidcrcd with surprising felicity. Canaletto'a pic- 
tures on the walla of our ninseums seem to light up 
the works around and to transport us to this happy 
land of brightness and sunshine, of glowing honzoui 
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and marble palaces. Tlio same qualities in a lee 

degree — tbe graver being less suited than tlie bmsl 
to give the magic of cbiaroseuro — are also fouud i 
tbe etcbingB by tbis master. Canaletto stands aloW 
in the modern Yenctiau Bchool; and although onq 
artist, named Guardi, tried to imitate his paintin 
nut a single engraver took Lis inspiration irom hif 
etchings. , - 

"Whilst Canaletto was working at tbe best known " 
and moat picturesque parts of Venice, a painter who 
enjoys a eoniewbat exaggerated reputation was en- 
graving his own and his fatlier's works, and giving 
proof of considerable talent. Domeiiieo Tiepolo cer- 
tainly knew Jiow to obtain charming results by the 
etching needle ; and althougli his paintings are inbar- J 
monions, the predominating color being yellow, hisl 
etchings are delightful on account of their life and^l 
brightness. One may look in vain for a correct ton 
or an e.Nact outline, his figures ai'c terribly ill-drawn j, 
but the entire want of accuracy ought not to make n 
withhold our admiration from these Bcdnetive : 
delightful plates. Justly estimated, Tiepolo's printej 
are useful examples ; amongst other things, they si 
what may be done in engraving when the light i 
well distributed, and many an aitist might learn t 
laws of chiaroscuro by studying them. 

Marco Pitteii engraved the " Seven Sacraments '' 
after Pictro Longhi. Avoiding cross-hatching altc 
gether, he employed parallel strokes only, varying 
them in strength according to the amount of liglit 
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and shade reqiiii'ed. Altliougli not very agreeable to 
, the eve, tbis kind of engraving looks well cnoiigh at a 
little distance, Tbe fieriea of tlie " Seven Saerainents," 
which are this artist's best works, throw a curiona 
light on Venetian manners in the eigfiteentli century ; 
but it la in bis subjeets taken from domestic life that 
Pitteri best repays study. Indeed, in his engravings 
of nearly lii'e-aized heads of Jesus Christ, the Virgin, 
the evangelists, tbe apostles, or in his portraits after 
J. B. Piazzetta, we see tbe inadequacy of hia style to 
copy living models. His plates of this sort are posi- 
tively painful to look at. But we regain our natural 
interest in every trustwortliy work which gives the 
enatoma of a country when we look at fom- plates 
after Pietro Longhi : — " A Nobleman setting out for 
the Chase ; hia Retainci-a mating their preparations, 
cleaning their Anns;" and again, "The Nobleman 
at the Table jovially finishing tlie Day with his Com- 
paniona," Longhi's pictures engraved by Pitteri gained 
for their author the too flattering title of the Cbardin 
of Italy. Whatever merit they may have, they are 
not worthy of such a comparison, and all the en- 
graver's pains in rendering them eonid not remedy the 
poverty of the design or supply qualities which were 
wanting. 

We could easily name other engravers of the eigh- 
teenth ccntnry who worked at Venice, and placed 
their talent at the disposal of the painters who flour- 
ished at this period. Amongst them we should have 
to notice Giacomo Leonardis and PIctro Monaco; but 
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the part these artists took in the general progress of 
art was so small that they merit no more than men- 
tion. Beture leaving the north of Italy, ^ 
glantieattlie engravers of Milan, Parma, and Boloj 
who are worthy of serious attrition as much 
count of their own merits aa for tlie tendencies 
their Bchouls. 
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Milan.— M Milan, one great painter inspired 
whole school, and liis genius influenced an entire 
generation of artists. Leonardo da Vinci, wliose 
sublime works are not very numerous, was expert in 
every branch of art. As a painter he executed the 
famous and well-known " Last Supper" on the wall 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie; aa a sculptor he moi 
elled the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, 
Bti-oyed by the French in 1499, when Ivouis 
entered Milan; as an architect and engineer he 
superintended the worts of the Arno Canal ; he was 
a umsician also, and Taaari relates tliat L. da Vinci 
appeared before Francesco Sforza for the first time, 
at a fete given by the Duke, liolding a lyre made by 
liimself, and the company were so delighted with tlie 
melodious sounds lie produced, tbat although many 
musicians were present all the applause was given 
to him. It is not improbable that he also handled 
graving and carving tools; documents pr^erved at 
Paris, Milan and in England, hear witness to the 
versatility of bis genius, and justify this euppoaitioi 
In the dedication of his book, "De Proporti 
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Divina," Luca Paccioli positively asserts that Leo- 
nardo da Vinci is the aiitlior of tlie woodcuts which 
adorn this work: "iV^c vero miiito ^at, »pe animos 
alenie, libellum eui dn Divina Proportions tkulne est, 
Z,udovico ^horciw, d^ici Mediotunensi, nuncvpa/ni. 
Tanto ardvfc tit schemata, quoqve sua Vindi nostri 
Lconardi manibus scalpla f " T!ie text is bo explicit 
as almost to preclude diBCussiou, but alter examiiiiug 
.the volume we find it diffienit to believe that L. da 
Vinci did more than supply the designs. How can 
we su]>pose that one of the greatest artists evei- boni 
would have spent his precious time carefully cutting 
out letters, cubes, or triangles in wood, when any en- 
graver could have done it equally well J Amongst 
tie numerous woodcuts illustrating this book, the 
first alone is of real artistic value. It is a single 
form in unshaded profile. The prctiision of the 
drawing, and the sweet, rather than ])Owpri'ul expres- 
sion of the face, betray the hand of a Milanese, and 
the name of Leonardo da Vinci might be written 
under this figure, and never, as we think, be con- 
tested. Several other prints nre attributed to him, 
and one, we believe, with justice. Unless these 
peculiar ornaments, which appear to be composed of 
knotted cords, may belong, notwithstanding the in- 
scription in the conti-e " Acaderaia Leonardi Vinci," 
both as regards composition and engraving to some 
other artist ; indeed, we are awnre that some wood- 
cuts signed with Albert Diirer's monogram, repro- 
duce them exactly. It is not the same with " Three 
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Horses' Heads ; " we know not to whom to attribi 
tbeae tiule&s to Leonardo da Vinci. We tiret Bai 
this plate among a number of engi-avings of the early 
Italian school, and it i-eminded us so mucli of designs 
by Leonardo, ivliich we had seen at Milan and Plor- 
enee, that we at once pronounced this master to be 
tile author. So gi'eat was our interest that we were 
anxious to know if it had been noticed by other his- 
torians, and we found that onr idea was at least near 
the tmth, as Passavant attributes this engraving to 
Verrocchio, L. da Vinei's master, and Ottley is dis- 
posed to consider jt the work of this great aitist liiin- 
self. Since we noticed this print we have studied the 
three manuscript volumes by Leonardo da Vinci, pre- 
served in the splendid collection at Windsor. Great 
was our deliglit wlien we found the engraving in 
question pasted into one of the hooks and quoted in 
support of an opinion written by Leonardo's own 
hand. This, although not conclusive evidence — Leo- 
nardo might have taken one of his master's works as 
an example — certainly merits serious attention. We 
do not like to speak positively about the otJier plates 
attributed to this master. We have examined those 
in the British Museum, and whilst acknowledging 
tliat we are reminded of the style of tlic illiistrioiis 
Milanese in " A Woman in Bust and Profile ; " "A 
Woman crowned with Ivy," and "The Head of an 
Old Man,"— the bust attributed by Bartech to Man- 
tegna, — we reserve our judgment until fui'thi 
amination, merely suggesting that although certain!; 
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inspired by the great master they may have beea 
exoeuted in metal by one of bis intoHigent pupils. 

If we have lingered long over the engravings 
attributed to this great master, it is because we shall 
not agEun have so illiLstrious a subject to discuss in 
tbese pages. The works of the Milanese school are 
not very numerous, so we can afford to give special 
attention to those of ex(M?ptional merit. As they a 
nearly all anonyuioua, it is sometimes difficult to 
know how to treat them. Three early plates, 
graved after Leonardo's "Last Supper," reproduce 
this great composition in a modified form, they are so 
inferior to the original that we cannot say niucli for 
them. " Tlie slightly bent Head of a j'oung Girl," 
" A Lover caret^sing his Mistrese," and " A Young 
Girl coui-ttid by a Man dressed as a Fool," reuiind ua 
slightly of tlie school of Leonardo da Vinci, but they 
are untagned, and cannot be atti-ibuted to any one 
with certainty. The drawing is that of a pupil, 
rather than of a master. 

We are less doiibtftil about three plates attributed 
to Cesare da Scsto. Although there is no proof that 
this artist luEuself transferred his designs to metal, we 
tbink we recognize bla hand in the " Beheading of 
John the Baptist." The executioner in the costume 
of the sixth century, and wearing a plumed cap, is 
sheathing his sword, and Salome, carrying the Bap- 
tist's bead on a disli, is following the retreating figure 
of llerodias. ITiis well-conceived composition re- 
minds us of a hasty sketch, incontcstably by L. da 
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Vinci, contained in a volnme of hiB designB late 
added to the collection in the Lonvre. Tiie tw 
other engravings attributed to Oesare da Seeto are ofj 
quite a ditferent kind, they represent " A Hind r 
elining on an Isle," and " A" Browsing Stag." It in 
possible that they were engraved by the antlior oS 
" John the Baptist," but he certainly did not drart 
them. 

Before leaving the artiBte of the early MiSanet 
Sfhool, we must say a word on a precious vohima 
containing wood-cuts. They are exquisitely drawM 
antl belong entirely to the school guided by Leonardw 
da Vinci. This bookman account of St. Veronica- 
was printed at Milan in 1518. Amongst Ihe ten c 
gravings it contains, three of them, renjarkable for 
the softness of tho drawing and tlie tendernesB of the 
expreasiou, were certainly designed by Luini. They 
form the frontiapiecea of Boohs III. V, and VI. s 
are : " Christ and St. Veronica reading," '• An Angd 
guiding St. Veronica's Hand, wlio is writing," 
" St. Veronica reading from a Book held by an AngelB 
before whom she is kneeling." 

Parma, — We know that it would have ( 
more reasonable to speak of the school of Parma aftei 
we bad reviewed the works executed at Koine; 1 
we prefei" to finish our history of engraving i 
with the town where the art attained its highest p 
fection. The influence of the Roman school ■ 
that of Parma, great as it was, was not complete! 
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Mazzuoli, called Paimigiano, followed Raphael it is 
trae, but only in drawing; the cliarm, the beautiful 

coloring of his engravinge, are far more suggestive of 
his countrymau, the unrivalled Correggio, than of any 
other master. Antonio Allegri of Parma stands 
alone in glory ; he towers far above the rest of his 
aehool, he overawes liis pupils, he makes engravers 
tremble. Before the indefinite charm of his works, 
which with good resison they consider inimitable, they 
are absolutely paralyzed. So much grandeur over- 
powers them, and they only ret-over calnmesB enough 
to continue tlieir occupation when they turn to the 
paintings of Mazzuoli, who, though far less powerful 
than Allegri, is very clever, and justly considered to 
be the one who first inspired the scliool of engraving 
at Parma. 

Francesco Farmlgiano was not only the best en- 
graver of bis school, be was also the firet, judging 
from the rcsnlta he obtained, to develop fully the re- 
sources of the etching-needle. Albert Durer, and 
many of his predecesBors, had used this process with- 
out improving on it at all. In tracing the design 
upon the varnish the needle should never imitate tlie 
work of the graver ; it has its own mission to fulfil, 
which ia to transmit numerous proofs of the same de- 
sign, which, conceived and promptly executed by the 
painter, does not require the dangerous interposition 
of an interpreter. Etching is, above all other, the 
engraving best suited to a painter, and any one with a 
knowledge of drawing will easily Icam it. Frances- 
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CO MazzHoH found liitberto unknown resoorces in tl 
process. Althoiigh the engravings signed by hi 
Ijotray iudiflerence to piirity and want of finish, tliey 
(contain all lliat makes a painter ; tliey are fill! of 
gcace and fascination, and of a kind of beauty which 
is inferior neither to tlie bold and vigorous, nor to tlie 
free and easy styla They also show a knowledge of 
chiaroscuro, which had escaped the predecessors of 
Farmigiano, and in this their connection with 
school which gave birth to Correggio is clearly se 

Keligiona subjects did not suit Parmigiano's tai 
so well aa those taken from mythology. Ilis " Christ " 
ia too suggestive of Adonis ; under his needle the 
" Virgin " is vain and worldly. Out of place in 
many instances, this affectation is not so painiul in 
heathen figures such as " Polyiiymnia," or "Venus 
drying herself in leaving tlie Bath," where the artist' 
fancy is freer. From their first appearance, the etcl 
ings by Pai-migiano were as sncccBeful as his painj 
ings. They were greedily sought after, and seven 
of his pupils, anxious to share their master's popnlall 
ity, endeavored to appropriate the pvotese he Li 
raised to such honor. One of them, A. Meldolti 
succeeded so well, that Lis works were eotnetimi 
mistaken fur Mazzuoli's, Modern learning has 
fied this confusion. Working side by side with Pi 
mi^iano, under liis daily infiuence, and general 
copying his works, MeldoUa at last became so ideni 
lied with his master in his manner of looking at ai 
rendering natnre, that the mistakes to which his 
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gravmgs have given n 
obedience to his master 
that when MeldoUa engraved Raphael's works, he 
made them m anggestive of Mazzaoii's style, that had 
not the autlior of the originals been well known, they 
might have been attributed to Pavmigiano, Yet these' 
two artists (MeldoUa and Mazzuoli) engraved by dif- 
ferent proeeaaes. Whilst Mazzuoli always employed 
aquatbrtis only, Andrea MeldoUa sometimes called 
the graver to his aid, and did not hesitate to employ 
the dry-point, that is to say, he drew with a needle 
on the bare metal, so as to obtain results which the 
acid eating into the plate could not reproduce, and 
which the graver is incapable of rendering. He also 
made atteciipta at chiaroscuro engraving on copper. 
By meiins of two or three successive printings, he 
tried to produce what engravers "e;i cama'ieu" ob 
tained so well— the appearance of a washed drawing; 
and this attempt at Parma is curious, as it was in that 
town that engravers "en catna'icu" seem to have 
combined together to render Prancesco Mazzuoli' 
works. A composition signed with MeldoUa's name 
and dated 1540, "The carrying away of Helen," ad- 
mitted him to the rank of an engraver ; but until thei 
end of the eighteenth century his prints were never- 
theless attributed to Andrea Schiavone, a VenetiaE 
painter, a pupil of Titian and Giorgiono, or they were 
mixed np with the anonymous works of tlie school of 
Parma. 

Francesco Mazzuoli had no successore : he had 
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gnided a lai^ sciiool ; he had enjoyed ati immeDBa I 
renown during his lite, but his influence died with T 
him, and wlien her tiliief was gone, Parma no longer 
posseeaed a Bchool of engraving, 

Bologna. — ^Whoever has been to Eologna can tes- 
tify to the homogeneity of the sehool wbicti arose 
there. No muBeiiin gives a better notion of the artiels 
of a country than the Pinacoteca of Bologna, whtre 
the national inastera are represented by tlieir beat 
works, and celebrated pictures are chronologically 
arranged from the time of the origin of the art to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It would be inipos 
sible to form a better idea elsewhere of Bolognese 
artists. The archives and official papere have been , 
carefully searched, and the great works examined by | 
the historians of local art, but all this avails engrav- I 
ing very little, and it is necessary to see the works 
themselves to judge of the artists horn at Bologna or 
influenced by her ecLool. J 

Tlie earliest engraver, Francesco Kaibolini, called I 
il Franoia, engraved several nielli referred to above. I 
He had two relations, both painters, Giulio and Gia- I 
conio Francia, who engraved with little refinement, I 
and in wliose works the style of this school is easily I 
seen. The type of their figures is almost Tenelian,,J 
but the chiaroscuro ia wanting, and the engraving! 
itself betrays inexperience. These two artists, per-J 
hapB, deserve severe criticism, hut side by side witifaj 
them arose an engraver wht»e works placed him iiH 
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front among the masters of his art. Marc-Antonio 
Kaimondi was born at Eologna, lie worked under 
Pranceseo Franeia, learnt the rudiments of his ai 
Irom him, and at first copied his designs. It 
later, when through copying Albert Diirer's prints, he>; 
had acquired perfect knowledge of drawing and great 
skill in handling the graver, that he thought of devot- 
ing himself entirely to the serviee of Raphael. When 
■we consider the Koman school it will be time enoiij 
to reflect on the merits of this most celebrated of thi 
engravers of Bologna, and we shall then show thi 
influence which Marc- Antonio exercised over thi 
school of which he was the founder and the cbie£i 
The tnith is, that the school of Bologna did not 
sume real importance nntil the end of the sixteenth 
century. Just before the time of the Carracei, artists 
in Bologna began to handle the graver, and their 
style was subsequently developed by the Carracei. 
Bartolomeo Passarotti, Camillo Procaccini and Do- 
meuico Tibaldij belonged to a eommnnity where art- 
ists and artisans mixed freely together, but they soon 
left it, and established a I'ival society headed by Pas- 
sarotti. But these ai-tista, whose style was rough and 
their drawing somewhat coarse, failed to attract 
iata TO their scliool.- They needed an authority which] 
their works did not give them. It was the Carracrf 
who established, if they did not actually found, the 
school of Bologna. The first who began tliis work 
was Luigi CaiTacci. He was a laborions worker of 
some creative power ; and these qualities, adtled to 
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great desiro for fame, were excellent iti a reformer. 
Being exfremely energetics, the irksomeneBs of the 
work only increased his perseverance. Hia cousinB, 
Agostino and Aimibale, who were more talented than 
himself, seeondpd his efforts, and whilst he devoted 
himself chiefly to the study of drawing, they endeav- 
ored to bring artists baek to tme study of natm^e and 
a real knowledge of the works of the great masters. 
Raphael, Cori'eggio, and Titian were their favorite 
models, and after travelling about to obtain a thor^ 
ough acquaintance with the works of the maetere of 
their choice, they returned to Bologna and opened the 
celebrated academies, " degli Desiderosi " and " degl' 
Incaminati." In the first were classed riahig artists, 
pupils of the CaiTacci, in the second there were none 
bat artists whose genius was already develoiied, or 
amatenrs who recognized the founders of the school 
as the true reformers of art. The Carracci revived 
engraving as well as painting. Lnigi was again the 
first to give expression to his ideas on copper, but he 
had no greater facility for this art than for painting. 
He only accomplished six or seven plates, none of 
which show as much cleverness as those by his 
cousins. 

Notwithstanding the prodigious number of his 
paintings, Annibale Carracci found time to engrave a 
few plates. Two of them in particular assure him a 
high position among Italian engravers: "The Dead 
Christ supported by the Holy Women"* (1597), 
* TLe original plate is ^till in llie AciuJcm^ of Fine Arts at Bolognn. 
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kno'wn under the name of the "Cliriat of Caprarola," 
because it was executed in tliat town, is engraved en- 
tirely with the graving-tool with a fiiieuesa of touch 
and justice of expression rarely attained by this art- 
ist ; and " A Drunken Silenua drinking from a Leatli- 
er» Bottle, held to him by a Satyr," sIjows the same 
qualities. In this print, Annihale Carracci has not 
Btriven for effect, he has been content to illustrate the 
Bcience of design, and he has Bueceeded perfectly. Id 
another plate, *' The Holy Family " (Anni. Car. in fe, 
1590), he liaB concerned himself chiefly with color. 
But here lie oveiTaled bis power, the transition tram 
black to white ore too abrupt and hard ; the faces are 
not as carefully di-awti as ugnal, and though the head 
of the Virgin is accurately designed, the plate is of 
no great merit. 

The two Carracci of whom we have been speak- 
ing only gave a small portion of their time to en- 
graving. It was different with AgoBtino Carracci. 
We know of a good many paintings by liim, but hia 
works in engraving are still more numerona ; they 
consist of head and tail-pieces for books, sacred im- 
agea, historical pictures and portraits. His style too 
often reminds us of that of Italianized artists, such as 
Cornelius Cort and Philip Tliomasin. Agostino Car- 
racci, who drew better than any of them, and under- 
stood more tiioroughly the art of engraving, made the 
mistake of producing too much. When lie repro- 
duced works by Paul Veronese ur Tintoretto, he did 
not succeed in rendering their grandeur and bcimty. 
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and without the ehann of color, their designs arej 
made to appear inadeqaate and sometimes coarse. ItB 
is the same with an engi-aving of " Ecce Homo " after | 
Correggio, wliicli is a harsh rendering of that great i 
master's work. But in the most famous of liis works, 1 
in all respects worthy of the favor it enjoys, the, 
superb portrait of Titian, AgoBtino CaiTaeci has but- J 
passed himself. The noble master is re|>resented ill' 
bust, wearing a cap and the fur-liued eloak he loved 
80 well. We can imagine that in working at this por- 
trait of Titian by himself, the engraver was inspired 
by the genius of the master whose featut'es he > 
copying, for never before had he showed bo much tal-j 
ent or bo thorough a comprehension of the human J 
coniitenanee. 

The influence of the school directed by the Car- I 
racei was great, and the aiiieta belonging to it re- f 
mained faithful to the principles there instilled, j 
Ainoiiget them there were many whose works r 
quite recently were attributed to their masters, This^ 
led to many names remaining unknown. Two art 
ists have escaped oblivion, Fi-ancesco Erizzio, anthon 
of the " EepOBO in Egypt," after Correggio, engravec 
with a very heavy graver, and Giovanni Valesio, i 
painter, poet, maater of the lute, of danchig, and ofB 
fencing, who, living at a distance from his raastor.J 
Agosttno Carracei, nevertheless almost always repr&«B 
dueed his works. Giovanni Lanfranco belongs to thoV 
same school, and his ability as a painter — his talent:! 
was too fiicile and his taste sometimes doubtful — ■ 
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giyea liim a distingnlslied place beside the Carracci 
whose pupil ho was. We are indebted to liim for 
some engravings after the "Loggie" of Raphael, 
dedicated to Annibale Carracci. Tliej are remark- 
able for an ease and skill rare amongst the engravere 
of these immortal works. 

When the influence of the school of the Carracci 
began to decline, new artists arose who revived the 
principles of their predeceasore and restored the art 
of Bologna to its former splendor. Gaido Reui, who 
left many admired paintings, also etehed a number of 
plates. The ordinary type of liis painted fignres is 
feeble and insignificant, and he engraved them with 
too much freedom. Good workmanship ia not all 
that is required ; we could have wished for more 
grandeur in his "Holy Families," more majesty in 
the heads of Christ and of the Virgin. These etch- 
ings are well and artistically designed, but it is a pity 
that the *' Virgin adoring the Infant Christ" ia too 
pretty and not sufficiently divine; lier smile is often 
studied and unreal, and the general expression of lier 
face insipid and affected. Still the execution is gi-ace- 
ful and contains effects wliieh none of this master's 
imitators liave been able to render, Simone Canta- 
rini, called the Pesarese, whose style most resembled 
that of Guido Kcni, was not so successful with dra- 
pery, but in the pose of the head lie has quite equalled 
his master. Andrea Sirani, Lorenzo LoUi, and some 
other jiainters preserved Guido Keni's manner, and 
followed him accurately in their etchings, but as these 
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are mere coi'ies they do not deserve a place 
history of art. 

It is different with Domenico Zampieri, an artist 
of high rank, who though born at Bologna, was thor- 
oughly imbued with the exalted principles of the Ro- 
man seliool, and gained for himself an exceptionally 
high place among artists. Poussin considered him 
one of the greatest njasters aft.cr Raphael, aud Guido 
assigned him similar rank. Be did not engrave, at 
least no plate is attributed to him with certainty^ 
"We may well he siu-prised that his style and knowl- 
edge inspired ao lew of his contempornries, for we 
caimot consider the two we are about to mention his 
engravers. Giacomo Margottini executed one plate, 
the six " Christian Tirtues," after this master, and 
Piero del P6 sometimes followed his style, though 
generally prefeiTing the works of Nicolas Poussin. 
If contemporary artists cared little to reproduce Do- 
menichino's woi-ks, those of the next generation rea- 
eiied them from undeserved oblivion, and largely 
multiplied and distributed them. Their plates have 
often served as models to aitists ; and although D^y- 
menicliino's influence was not at first sufficiently 
great, it lasted long, and his works are now, we 
glad to say, estimated at their true value. 

Giovanni Francesco Earhieri, better known 
Guercino, may be considered the last eelobrated ar 
of the JBolognese school, but he attached himself 
no master in particular. He worked under the eupt 
vision of the Carracci, it is true, but he departed 
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widely from their style, that, t'aii-ly speaking, he can- 
not be coiiBidered their pupil. He holds a liigb place 
in tlieir Bcliool, we thiuk too high. "We do not ap- 
prove of Ilia sudden changes from shadow to liglit. 
He bad little trae love of art, though his fadlily of 
production was iniinense, and liis etubinga, exact rep- 
resentations of his numeroua drawings, share their 
faults. Id thein clever and rapid execution take tlie 
place of correctness of drawing and iiobilitj of ex- 
pression. 

Some. — At Rome there were not so many skilfu. 
engravers as in other Italian cities. Like painting, 
engraving developed there slowly, and the founder of 
the Botnan school, Marc-Antonio Raimondi, was a 
native of Bologna. We have already spoken of hiin, 
but at that time he was still seeking his vocation, 
hovei-ing between the school of bia master Francia 
and that of tbe Venetian artists, and oven influenced 
by Albert Diirer, whose engravings had just pene- 
trated into Italy. But his style was permanently 
formed as soon as he arrived in the Eternal City, to 
wiiich he was attracted by the fame of Raphael, 
Guided by tliia master, lie engraved " Lucretia stab- 
bing Herself" with such success, that Raphael at 
once decided to retain so clever an engravei- near 
Iiim ; and it would appear that he gave him the ex- 
clusive right to reproduce his works. 

Baimoudi's engravings now succeeded each other 
in quick succession. ITie " Massacre of the Inno- 
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cents," " Adatn and Eve," "The Judgment of Paris," 
and " Poetiy," to mention only extraordinary works, 
are Bplendid instances of the intelligence with which 
the engraver rendered on metal the drawings of the 
painter. Marc-Antonio reprodiiceii drawings only, 
and never atteiii])ted to copy direct from the paint- 
ings of Raphael — a fact worthy of notice, as did one 
not know the canse, the engravings, deprived of their 
picturesque eftects, might be accused of not giving 
tlie tone of the original paintings. For those who 
know Raphael's works this observation will appear 
of little value. It is easy to perceive that." Poetry," 
engraved by Raimondi, is no more an exact image of 
the fi-esco in the Vatican than is his " St. Cecilia " of 
the painting in the Bologna Museum. Remembering 
that engraving in Marc-Antonio's hands was not suit- 
ed to rendering his paintings, Raphael preferred to 
give him his pi-eparatory studies on paper, and in this 
he showed his admirable taste and clear judgment. 

Marc- Antonio devoted the greater part of his ex- 
istence to multiplying Raphael's works. But he was 
not content with tliis. We have already said, that 
before founding the Roman school of engraving, he 
hesitated a long time, and showed great perseverance 
in seeking a path for himself. Arrived at Rome, tlie 
great master whom he joined did not discourage his 
looking round on the works then sharing public at^ 
tention with his own ; and we could mention engrav- 
ings esecated in Rome by Marc-Antonio Raimondi 
after other masters tlian Raphael. But he is so im- 
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baed with the exalted princi[>les oF the master of hia 
choice, that ho cannot altogether ignore them, la 
" The Oliiiibors," for example, engraved after the 
(lelebrated cartoon of Pisa by Michael Angelo, or in 
the " Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," by Baccio Ban- 
dinelli, we find an amount of precision, a reserved 
power probably rather exceeding that of the original 
drawingB, Nor is it impoesihle that Maie-Antonio 
engraved some compositions in which the tignrcs, at 
least, were original. But the plates atfribnted to his 
pencil, aa well as to his graver, are inferior in pre- 
cision and knowledge to the othere. Must we not 
conelnde that this artist, so clever in interpreting the 
works of others, requires a powerftil hand to giiido 
and a strong mind to advise him. Tlie truth is, that 
□nlike most artists, Marc-Antonio Raimondi obtained 
his great reputation becanse he was able to renounce 
his own personality, because he reproduced contem- 
porary works faithfully, with respect, almost with 
veneration, for the painters at whose service he 
placed his knowledge and his skill. 

This rare power, added to consummate knowledge 
of drawing and engraving, bore ample fruit. Hav- 
ing obediently submitted himself to Raphael, Mare- 
intonio became a master in his turn. Pupils hur 
ried from all countries eager to take lessons from him 
and profit by his counsels ; and, thanks to his influ 
ence, Rome at length acquired a school of engraving. 
Those who approached most nearly to the master's style 
were Agostino Teneziano and Marco of Ravenna. 
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Under Marc-Antonio's direct influence, often working 
with Lis eye upon them, they imitated his style so 
exactly that their works were aoinetimes taken tor 
his — an error which sufficiently proves their merits. 

Like Marc-Antonio, Agostino Teneziano was a 
long time finding his vocation. In order to acquire 
ease in handling the graver, he copied some etigrav 
ings hy GiiiHo Campagnola, rendered compositioni 
hy A. Diirer, and on joining the Roman school, not 
having as yet yielded lo the all-powerful fascination 
of Raphael, he rendered several compositions by 
Bandinelli with all their exaggeration and bombast. 
He did not place himself nnder Raphael's inflnence 
nntil towards the end of that master's life, abont 
1516. His manner at once acquired a power and 
nobility of which there is no hint in his early works, 
and the prints iie engraved fi'om tliis date are un- 
doubtedly his best. 

Marco Dente, or Marco of Eavenna (he is known 
under the latter name in France) was more ready to 
assimilate himself to his master's style. He rendered 
several of Marc-Antonio's engravings, and although 
liis copies have not the same precision of drawing or 
firmness of touch, they give a very good notion of 
the originals. If we admit, with some authors, that 
the second plate, known aa the "Massacre of the 
Innocents," is the work of Marco of Ravenna, we 
must add that the pupil has in this one case ap- 
proached his master very nearly. This engravin 

es us very doubtful 
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iiesB of touch, or, we should rather say, the geueral 
beauty, ia vury striking, and places it« author, who- 
ever he may be, beside Baimondi. If it be by Marco 
of Kaveuna, it ia his only work of great merit, and 
,bnt for it, the modest office of copyifit, to which he 
almost excluBively devoted himseli', would scarcely 
have Baffiired to give him a prominent place in the 
history of ai-t. Several artieta, though they pro- 
ceeded from his school, departed in some points fi-ora 
Kaimondi's rules. Amongst them was Jaeopo Ca- 
raglio, an artist of Verona, mentioued by Aretino in 
the " Cortigiana ; " according to him, Caraglio is the 
cleverest engraver after Marc-Antonio, It is only 
joBt to add tliat he owra this very favorahie mention 
to the " Loves of the Gods " engraved after Pierino 
del Vaga and Rosso ; and it was probably the enb- 
ject, rather than the execution, which interested and 
fascinated the engraver's apologist. It is difficult to 
define Caraglio's manner. It is manilbld. Now he 
engraves with a free hand, aa in the "Loves of the 
Gods ; " now, aa in an extensive aeries of " Heathen 
Deities in Niches," his style is precise and correct, 
and reminds one by its neatness of Marc- Antonio's 
manner; at other times liis drawing is coarse and 
offensive, Caraglio seldom expresses grace, he excels 
more in force, as seen in his engraving of the " Vir- 
gin and St, Anne between St. Sebastian and St. 
Roch," which he composed himself, and which is 
really valuable for its rarity rather than for the ex- 
ulted style of the Virgin's beauty. 
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Giulio Bonaaone departs etiil further from Uarc- 

Autoiiio'a Bciiool than even Caraglio. His pleasing 
graver often conceals gross negligence. HJB nnmer- 
OUB works comprise engravings of every sort. Exe- 
cuted from 1531 to 1574, tliey vary in valne accord- 
ing to tlie rank of the artiats after whom tliey were 
composed, Bonasone reproduced some drawings by 
Raphael and Mictinel Augelo, and, though falling 
far short of the originala, his engravings are not 
without cliarin ; generally, however, he succeeded 
better with less exalted masters, who were more 
witliiii his reacli. Parmigiauo supplied him with a 
great number of subjects to engi'ave, and he has re- 
produced on copper several compositions of Lis own. 
On the whole, rememboring tlic originals of Bona- 
sone's prints, we think we cannot call them more 
than ingenious. They have none of the best qualt 
ties ; arranged with ease, perhaps with too mi 
ease, they err in tlie drawing which wants pow( 
and they err in the execution which is too hast 
Tlie engraver has sacriiiced quality to quautity, 
working mncli without caring to work well. Cesare 
Beverdino, a fellow-countryman and contemporary 
of Bonasone, engraved, sometimes with the needle 
and sometimes with the graver, several small com- 
positions wLich, in their size at least, remind UB of 
tlie works of inferior GerLiian artists, or of the en- 
gravers of the school of Lyons. He was the first 
Italian artist who Bucceede«l in rendering complical 
subjects in such a limited space without sacrificii 
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the expression or losing the pictnresqne effect. Tliese 
engravings were executed from 1531 to 155i, The 
" Master of the Die " was one of the cleverest of 
the artists, who were strongly influenced by Marc- 
Antonio, and endeavored to copy liis style withoat 
taking direct lessons I'rom him. He often copied 
Raphael, and when not following hira he did not 
leave the Eomaii school, but sought liis iriodeJs in the 
works of Giulio IComano and Balthazar Penizzi. 
The " History of Psyche" was entirely engraved by 
the " Master of the Die." Several of these impor- 
tant plates have been considered Marc- Antonio's com- 
positions, but tlie engraving is more clumsy than his 
and the design less scholarly. In spite of this the 
care with which the artist has preserved the char- 
acter of the drawings attributed to some Fleming 
copying RaphaeFs works, gives the " Master of the 
Die " a high position in the Roman school. 

A native of Parma, ^Eneas Vico, came to Rome 
as soon as he knew enough to profit hy regular in- 
struction, lie at once yielded to the influence of 
Marc-Antonio. His first occupation on arriving in 
Rome was to reproduce the engravings by that mas- 
ter in order to gain facility in the use of the graver. 
Compelled later to comply witii the requirements of 
the editor Toniaso Barlacchi, — who shared with An- 
drea Salamanca the trade in engravings at Eonie,^ 
he copied simultaneously the compositions of Maz- 
zuoli, of Perino del Vaga, and of Vasari. Towards 
1545 he left Rome and went to Florence, where, 
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under the special protection of CoEmo II. of Medici, 
he occupied liimBelf entirely witli the reprodnction 
of the works of Baceiu Bandinelli. His talent had 
now attained its fulleat development, and the " Leda," 
executed after Michael Angelo, must be considered 
one of hiB best engravings. The execution in tliis 
plate recalls to ub tlie dignity of Marc- Antonio's 
works, but at the same time Michael Angelo's draw- 
ing, fill! of hie genius and energy, is faithfully ren- 
dered. jEneaa Vico remained only live years at 
Florence. In 1550 we find liim at Venice, There 
his first engraving was the " Por'trait of Charles V„" 
which was most BuecesBiul. It was presented to the 
emperor with ceremony, several descriptions of it 
were published, and many artints copied it. At 
Home .iSneas Tico was able to appreciate the monn- 
ments of antiquity. Having been instrumental in 
tile discoveries of paintings and bas-reliefe made in 
the sixteenth century, he engraved some of these 
venerable relics of bygone civilizatiooa. At Venice 
he turned towards this kind of work from choice. 
He publislied several collections of aTitifjne medals, 
and designed ornaments in the manner of the ancients. 
In this he may be said not only to have followed hut 
to have inaugurated a new style, and one which we 
own corresponded with the requirements of the age; 
erudition already occn}>ied a large place in Italian 
art, now, alas! deprived of its primitive charm. 

An entire family of engravers, natives of Mantna, 
idopted Marc- Antonio's style on ai'riving in Kome, 
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and they endeavored to modify it to suit their owu 1 
inclination a, but the inevitable reeiilt of their study 1 
of his works was that they became disciples of tlie j 
great Roman echool. This family, the head of which I 
was Giovanni Battista Scultori, passed the greater I 
part of their existence at Rome. After workinj 
a painter in the " Palazzo del T," at Mantua, under | 
Giiilio Romano, Giovanni Battista prat^tised engrav- 
ing. He has left about twenty plates, uluioet all after 
Giulio Romano, whicli fairly render that master's 
manner. They are eareiiilly execntedj and "The 
Kaval Combat," Scnltori's chief 'work, is distin- 
guished by remarkable knowledge of drawing, anfl 
great command of the bui-in. But Giovanni Bat- 
tista's two children, Diana and Adamo, gained more j 
renown than their father. It is believed that they j 
devoted themselves entirely to engraving. As was J 
natural, Diana at first took lessons from her father, [ 
and she was also guided at first by the influence of f 
Giulio Romano, bnt when sho went to Rome and her ' 
taste became formed, her style completely changed. 
As she aiTivcd long after the denth of Raphael, she 
could not have the benefit of direct instruction from 
this gi'cat master, and she had nothing to guide her 
biit the works of liis inferior pupils, RaphaelHno da 
Reggio and the Zuecari. Yet in her engravings she 
contrived to recall the style of the great school which 
she know only through the woiks of Giulio Romano, 
and she did tiiis with truly niarvellous skil! in her 
later works after this master, viz., "The Nuptials 
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of Psyche," " Tlie Banquet of the Gods," and the 
"Bath of Mars and Teiins." These three engrav- 
ings, which, with a fidelity of execution rare in a 
woman, most faithfully reproduce the frescoes pre- 
served in the " Palazzo del T." are the most cele- 
brated of Diana Stnltori's works, Adamo, Diana's 
brother, began work veiy voung; hia fatlier placed 
the burin in his hand at a very early age. Tiiere 
exists a "Virgin nursing the Infant JesuB," signed 
" Adamo Sculptor, an. xi." So that when only 
eleven years old he had already copied an engi'aving 
of his father's. Beginning so young, his works were 
df course very nuuierous ; we know more than a 
hundred engravings which bear his name. 

They remind us of tboee by Diana, and, like 
liera, they render happily the compositions of Ginlio 
Komano. They show particular aptitude in render- 
ing the antiqne style of that master's works, and 
they even exaggerate the appearance of bas-relief in 
certain of his compositions. Adamo Scnltori engaged 
in trade in engravings. We find his name under a. 
great many prints which he published without taking 
part in their production. Amongst these some were 
executed at the end of the century after MartinelU 
and Zufcbaro. 

We have restored their own name, Scnltori, to 
these artists. It is not many years since they passed 
for members of the Gliisi family, because an artist. 
of that name, the tnoet illustrioits of the Mantuan 
engravers, so completely combined all tho essenti 
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qualities of the scliool founded under the influence 
of Giulio Romano, that he eclipsed the fame of the 
artists who preceded him. But there was no relation 
between Giorgio Ghisi ami the Sculton. Their coun- 
try was the same, tliat was all. Giorgio was bom 
about 1520. He is supposed to have worked nnder 
Giovanni Battista Sculton with Diana and Adamo, 
with whom he had several qualities in ccimmnn. lie, 
however, soon surpassed them and left the school of 
Mantua earlier than they did. lie went to Rome 
when still very yonng. There he studied Marc- 
Antonio's engravings, trying to imitate them, and 
taking his inspiration from conijiositions by Ra])hael 
and Michael Angelo. He engraved the "Prophets 
and the Sibyls," after the latter, in which he showed 
consummale knowledge of drawing, and he managed 
to translate the grandeur of the eompositions in the 
vault of the Sistine Chapel to his engravings. And 
yet, his burin being ralher heavy, it has given a dull 
appearance to these noble figures, and the execution 
looks labored. Nevertieless, these engravings by 
Giorgio Ghisi are very superior to those by other' 
artists of the school of Mantua, and with Mare- 
Antonio's works they are worthy to share the exalted 
position held by Giulio Romano's paintings after 
Raphael. In a word, tbey restore the style of that 
school, which, after being formed under Ginlio Ro- 
mano, was destined to rise to new eminence at Rome, 
where, at last, its members could admire the nobl« 
masterpieces of that great master, whose unrivalled 
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style tliey liad hitherto only Been as interpreted by 
bis pnpih 

After Giorgio Gliisi's death the influence of Marc- 
Aiitoiiio dcdiued rapidly. Like tlie school of the 
great mastere, Raphael and Miphap] Angel o, which 
disappeared completely in Italy at tiie cud of the six- 
teenth eentnry, after having attracted to their leeBona 
not only nearly all the engravers of Italy, hnt even 
Frenchmen like Beatrizet, Germans like Georgii Pe- 
nez, Barth, Eeham and Jacob Binct, his school also 
rapidly lost its authority. A new school sprang np 
at Rome, and the art wae preserved foi- some time, 
bnt it abandoned the old principles, and in allowing 
themselves greater freedom of execution the succes- 
sors of Mare-Antonio lost the noble and beantifnl 
style BO universal in Italian productions which had 
flourished until the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Mannerism re]>laeed feeling, ease of style took the. 
place of earefal thought and true expression. Thtf 
influence of Agostino Carraeci now appears to havei 
predominated, at least hie manner was copied bj a 
great many artists, who carae to Eonu' in the seven- 
teenth century to the school of art which then attract- 
ed as many foreigners as native Italians. Battista 
Franco gave proof, at long intervals, of respect and 
admiration for great traditiuus, and his wort was 
principally devoted to antique objects, but tliough hia 
very careless drawing does not recall the style of 
Marc-Antoiiio, yet he was l]ie only artist who still 
seems to have remembered that master. As for those 
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wlio followed Franco — Giov. Batt. Ooriolimo and 
Valerian K^nart, the first engraved a number of 
vignettes eoidly and incorrectly, the pompous sub- 
jects of which were suggested by the masters of his 
school ; and the second gave his time to the repro- 
duction of arehilecturnl drawings, armorial hearings, 
and all^orical compositions; for Allegory was now 
ibicing its way everywhere, and was often incompre- 
hensible by reason of ils being so far-fetched ; never- 
theless, Oliviere Gatti, Francesco Bi'izio, Bafiaelo 
Gnidi, and many otiier Italians, habitually toot their 
inspiration from it. 

Cardinal Barbciini, wlio became pope under the 
title of Urban VIII., patronized engraving, and sug- 
gested a great immher of these futile inventions ; the 
bees of the Papal armorial beanngs fluttered in 
Bwarms about these prints, which were both iiarsh 
and wanting in individuality, Cornelius Cort, Franz 
Villameue, Jo. Fred. Grenter, and Theodore Cruger. 
arrived from Germany ; Philip Thomassin, with a 
few competitors, hastened from France ; and all, — 
German and French alike, — yielding to the general 
fascination, eagerly strove to adopt the style of the 
most fashionable Roman artists. It is too certain 
that all the plates executed in Italy in the seventeenth 
century were so much alike that they might have 
been attributed to the same artists, had not thdr au- 
thors been careful to sign them, Tlicse engravers 
took their inspii'ation from late painters of Michael 
Angeln'fi school, and it is well known that this onci 
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admirable eeliool, l^■llOse chief Lad executed such 
beautiful works, had aheady suffered from esagger^ 
tioD of fitjle Tiuder Baccio Eaniiinelli. In tbe works. 
of tlie second generation of tbe disciples of the pa 
er of tbe Sistiue Clmpisl tbe style became altogetlier 
false, coarse, and bombastic. 

Amongst the artists of the Boman school who i 
main to be named wo must not forget Pietro Santo 
Bartoli, who with hia skilful needle, seconded by his 
burin, reproduced a great number of bas-i-eliefe and' 
antique statues. Winckelmann advised young people 
anxious to form a good idea of works of antiquity, to 
conauit tbe engravings of Pietro Santo Bartoli, and 
this advice from the famous historiau of art. surely 
speaks well for the artist's woi-ks. But we are nioie 
exacting now than formerly. In our day the means 
of reprodnetion have attained such high escellenco 
that we are not disposed to give BartoH such unlimit- 
ed admiration. His engravings after the Tj'ajan cnl- 
umn, for instance, whilst giving valuable information 
about tbe costumes and arms of the ancients, fail to 
give a coiTect idea of tbe figures of this monnmenL 
Tbe casts in the museum of the Lonvre, which euablfr 
ns to compare the copy with tbe original, compel uft 
to be somewJiat reserved. But in any case, Pietro 
Santo Bartoli was one of tlie firet, if not to copy ex- 
actly the trne character of ancient monuments, at 
least to devote bia talent to them almost exclusively, 
and it was by aid of his engravings almost as much 
as by the works themselves, that Grecian and Roman 
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art were made kno^TB to most of the artists bom at 
the beginning of tliis century. 

At tbe end of the eighteenth century, when en- 
graving seemed almost extinct in the rest of Italy, it 
still enrvived in Home. Two artists of about equal 
talent, Domenico Cunego and Antonio Capellani, ap- 
plied themselveB to reproducing several works by 
Michael Angelo, which could only be known at 
Borne. Domenico was born at Verona in 1737, and 
at fii-flt devoted himself to painting ; he worked with 
Francesco Ferrari ; then, after studying the first prin- 
ci]jleH of engraving in Germany he established him- 
self in Home, and it wae there that he becauit; so 
enamored of Michael Angelo, that he set himself to 
engrave tbe paintings in the Sistine Chapel ; Antonio 
Capellani joined him in this enterprise. Born at 
Venice about 1740, he had left his home to settle at 
Borne, and he engraved " The Creation of Woman," 
and " Adam and Eve driven from the Garden of 
Eden." Neither of these artists drew with sufficient 
accuracy to copy these almost sublime works. They 
fell far short of their models, tlieir engravings are 
heavy and wanting in ease, and give but a very in- 
adequate idea of the originals, and the princijial merit 
of these artists is that tliey rendei'ed works which no 
one had hitherto attempted to copy. 



Here must close the history of engraving in Italy. 
To pursue our inquiry further would be to exceed the 
limits of our plan. We could doubtless further notic 
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the ultra-pictiirepque works of the brothers Piranesi, 
and refer to artists nearer our own time, who fur a 
moment appeared likely to revive the art of engrav- 
ing in Italy, Eaphael Morghen, Paolo Toechi, and 
Giuseppe Longhi, enjoyed a considerable reputation 
at the beginning of this century, which was justified 
to a certain extent by their skill in handling the 
graver. Bnt these artists, working almost entirely at 
pictures produced two centuries before, could not 
identify themselves with their models, and therefore 
remained inferior to them. In occupying onrBelvesj 
only with tlie masters of art, and mentioning tliO| 
names of those artists who at different times drew! 
upon themselves the attention of men of taste, and' 
were remarkable for great oiiguiality, we have per- 
haps given a better notion of the grandeur of Italian 
art than we should have done had we spoken of every 
one and meted out to each a portion of praise or 
blame. 
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It ]8 almost impoesible to write the history of en- 
graviug in Spain, Scarcely any tiling is known of 
tile art of thia country beyond its own ehorca, and 
native hietorians, or those wlio resided long enough in 
Spain to make the uational art the object of their 
Btiidies, agree in stating that engraving was very lit- 
tle practised and still less encouroged. We know 
that soma anonymous prints are attributed to Velas- 
quez and Mnrillo ; they do recall the style of these 
masters, and are evidently reproductions of their pic- 
tures, but we cannot name their authors with any 
certainty. Without conclusive proota all conjeetnrea 
are valneless. Ribera is the only celebrated painter 
bom in Spain whom we know to have been also a 
line-engraver. His style is easy, and the colonng of 
his engravings, like that of hie paintings, is somewhat 
harsh ; his prints deserve the esteem in which they 
are generally held ; " Poetry " and " The Martyrdom 
of St. Bartholomew," Ribera's best works, would be 
an honor to nny school. 
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But after that of Ribera we find no famone name 
until tlie beginning of the seventeenth century ; the 
plates by Salvador Ciirmona. Manuel Esquivel, Fran- 
cesco Muntaner and other artists eqnally interior in 
talent are not enough to repreEcnt a eeiiool. These 
engravere, who confined themselves to the "burin, gen- 
erally copied valueless works, which they reproduced 
barrenly and without beauty, and if tliey did turn to 
a master, lite Velasquez, they failed to rendL-r the 
graTidenr and harmonious coloring of that great mas- 
ter's works. To find a man of real originality and 
skill, therefore, we must pass on to Praneesco Goya, 
the only engraver of whom Spain may be justly 
proud. He was Iwrn at Fuendetoli>s, in Aragoii, on 
the 30th of March, 1746, and died at Bordeaux on 
the 16th of A|iril, 1828. He was in turn a painter, 
an engraver, and a lithographer. His latest historian, 
M. Charles Yriarto, has reviewed his frescoes, his genre 
paintings, portraits, and engi-avings, in a large volume. 
They are very numeroue, but judging from those we 
have seen and the copies in Vriarte's hook, we think 
Goya's reputation is enhanced when he is studied 
through his engravings, for then his skill cannot bo 
denied, whereas we are of opinion that the raeritH of 
many of his portraits and paintings, especially those 
of sacred snbjecls, have been much exaggerated.* 
They are renjarkable for a certain sombre harmony 

■ The greiler number of engravings pulilielied by Gojh were after 
his own drawiugB, but Bonit Ti^w repruduce jiottraitB bj Velaequoi. 
_ UtUir, tftititelj euhed, give a. vet; good ideu uf tbv urigiiiul puiitingl 
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of tint, bnt the di'awing of his figures is cnre'esa, and 
the artist does not value beauty highly enongh, he 
seems voluntarily to set it aside, and to delight in 
liorrihle scenes. IJis engravings show the same ten- 
dencies, but they call np our admiration by the skill 
of the execution ; and the truthfulness of the action 
depicted in some measure rewards one tor what is re- 
puLiive and gloomy in the eubjecls chosen. Goya is 
the painter of passion and of life, he is a sceptic, a 
mocker never satisfied. He Las constituted himself 
the apostle of liberty for his oppressed country, and 
he is entirely engrossed with this one idea. The aw- 
ful ma&Bftcres at which he invites ns to look, are the 
work of despotism, and, as interpreted by his imagi- 
nation, they appear more liorrible than they were in 
reality. Fancy plays a large part in Goya's engrav- 
iugs, and the mogic charm of clii.iroscnro is called in 
to conceal incorrectness of drawing and palpable 
errors of taste. This engraver's special task, the skil- 
ful combination of aquatint and etching, is also full 
of interest. Goya was preeminently succeeaful in 
this method of engraving which no artist before his 
tiirie had employed, and he is the only artist of genius 
of a distinctively Spanish character. He will be re- 
membered also because he introduced a process of en- 
graving which Itcmhrandt liinieelf, the master of 
chiaroscuro, the piince of etchers, had foreseen but 
not employed. 
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En^i\'pi'B on Wood in the ISth Ocntury. EHrl; Eagmvcra on Uetal — 
Holland: Rembmndt, Ruyedoel, and Paul Pottur— Belgium : Ktt- 
bena, Bulswert, Pnul Puntiua and AnlLonj VaDdyck. 

It is difficult to abstain froni studying the art of 
Flanders and that of Holland together. From the 
first these two couiitries had interests Id common ; art 
assumed the same character for a time, and did not 
attain to separate and distinct importance until the 
middle of the seventeenth ocDtury, when EeniLrandt 
on one side, and Eubena un the other, founded and 
directed a school, each in his respective country. 

The question jia to whether the first wood engrav- 
ings were printed in Germany or the Low Countries 
has always been the subject of earnest debate. Strange 
to say, tlie history of the origin of engraving, which 
JB intimately connected with that of printing, becomes 
mofe and more obBcure in proportion to the number 
of fresh documents discovered. Those who bring out 
tliesc documents, with a date throwing back the in- 
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Tentioii for a few years, are generally too much blind- 
ed by vanity to be imich enlightened by them. Tlie 
greater number of the liistorians of engraving, who 
are Gernians at heart and by birth, are unwilling to 
1 relinquisli for their country the honor of the invention 
of engraving, but the Dutch enei-getically maintain a 
right of priority, wliich we consider worthy of belief. 
Let D9 not forget to add, that the Italiane, not with- 
out pride, bring douumentB to support eiinilar preten- 
Bions ; and that the French have attempted, but it 
must be owned without any Buccesti, to take a place 
among the first inventors of this art. 

Engramng on Wood. — We think that it was in 
the Low Coniitriep, at Haarlem, that the " Speculum 
Hnmanffi Salvationia" tirst appeared. It is a reli- 
gions work ornamented with woodcuts, which show 
some knowledge of art, and testify much more to a 
desire for good composition than the single pictures 
previously published. Four editions of this wort, all 
without date, the name of the printer, or of tlie t«wn 
in which they were published, succeeded eacli other. 
Two, however, are in Dutch, and two in Latin, and 
certain scholars, good judges in such matters, think 
tiie Dutch dialect the same as that spoken in the Low 
CouutrieB about the close of the fourteenth century or 
the beginning of the fifteenth, thereby justifying our 
opinion of the origiu of these books. We look in 
vain in Germany or elsewhere for any former work at 
all equal to the " Speeiihim Humana! Salvationis," 
the "Eiblia Pauperum." In them the hiflucuce <if 



the Van Eycks is manifest, the style reBemblea theini 
in every particular. Tlie authority of the Van Eycki 
was greater than that of any painter until the begin- 
ning of t[]e fifteenth century. This fact must be 
borne in midd, ibr a school does not really exist until 
it producee a w.ork worthy of admiration or interest ; 
in art, as in every thing else, an invention is not truly 
useful or praifiiiworthy until Its results are tangible. 

Although compelled to deny to the Germane a 
glory, in the defence of which they have employed bo 
much patient study, real knowledge, and long re- 
search, we cannot but acknowledge, that the advan- 
tage enjoyed by the Low Countriee is more tlian 
counterbalanced by the important part taken by Ger- 
many in the development of engraving, and we mnat 
carefully study tlie art at the head of which stand 
two such great German masters as Albert Diirer and 
Martin Schungauer. J 

To the Low Conntries, then, in addition to tbfl 
lionor of the discovery of printing (aubsequentlj™ 
turned to snch good account by Gutenberg), belongs 
also the equal distinction of having produced tlie fii-at 
woodcuts worthy of notice. The books quoted above 
replaced the manuscripts hitherto in use. This was 
a great boon, for the latter, requiring much careful 
labor, were very expensive, and of coni-se attainably 
only by those in easy cii'curastances, the poor bei 
inevitably compelled to remain in ignorance, 
true that several engravings with short 1 
tached to them were published, hut they could not I 
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considered efficient means of education. Printing 
Lappilj changed this great inequality, and we can 
nudei'Btaiid Low useful xylography and typography 
were to each other when conibined. 

The Bchool of painting directed by the Van Eycks, 
' and in which Hana Memling was a pupil, became bo 
famous that a new impulse was given to engraving; 
many artists gladly availing themselves of it to mul- 
tiply the works of these mastei'S. Although not shar- 
ing all the resources of painting this art is more di- 
rectly profitable and does not require such thorough 
study.* At Amsterdam and Antwerp books were 
pablished, wliich proved the usefulness of the discov- 
ery, containing engravings remarkable for cleameaa 
of execution and rai-e truthfulness, TJiere were, in- 
deed, no models to be found elsewhere equal to those 
that Flenjish artists had at their command, and when 
not copying the master's works literally they could 
not entirely free themselves from their influence. 

The names of the numerous woodcutters of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries 
are nnknown, and it is tlierefore difficult to describe 
their works accurately. All early Flemish engravings 
were influenced by the style of art in fashion at the 
court of the Dukes of Burgundy, and the engraved 
designs on bos or pear-tree wood resemble each other 
too muL-h to admit of classification. The figures are 
stunted, often deformed, the heads poor, the expres- 
" The ergmvinga on wood vrliidi appeared id tbe Low Countries 
about ih? 15th century are very numerous. 
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sioiiB exaggerated ; bnt the movements are generally 
justly rendered, and the actnal cutting is skilful. 
Those bearing the nionogiam I. A. separated by a 
double A. crossed by a Y., and attributed to Jacub 
Corneliaz or John Walter Van Aeacn, are pitturesqne 
and cut with manual dexterity. 

Engraving on Metal. — Early engravers on metal 
in the Low Countries resembled theii* iiredeceBBorBj. 
the wood engravers, in their style, if one may apply 
anch a terra to these primitive eiforts. They were in- 
spired by the same influence, guided by the same 
mind. An anonymous artist, caSled, for want of bet- 
ter information, " The Engraver of 1480," left a great 
number of prints. "We have examined them in the 
museum at Amsterdam. The drawing of all exhibitB 
the same indecision, but they are well engraved. 
They are of sacred subjects oi- gay scenes, and are fair 
specimens of the art of the period. Designs which 
weitj thoroughly worked out by miniature and other 
painters lost nmch of their perfection under tlie hands, 
of line engravers, the movements of the figures be- 
came disturtetl, and sometiTnes atmoht grotesque. Tli8, 
Van Ejcks and Hans Meiuling exercised but little in- 
fluence over ■' The Engraver of 1480 ; " he failed, fup' 
instance, to give to the face of the Virgin the purity 
and simplicity in which the masters of the school of 
Bruges so mueh delighted. He preferred to take his 
inspiratiou fram the early painters of Cologne, and his 
style in consequence partly resembles that of the 
school on the borders of the Rhine, but he was thor- 
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oiighlj' Dutch iu Ilia mode of working on copper, 
Tliis was his chief meiit, his line engraviage are fine 
and of delicate workmaiiahip, and lie may hnve heeu 
a goldsmith before he became an engraver of prints. 

Another anonymous artist, known as the " Master 
of the Sliuttle," or Zwoll, worked, according to his- 
torians, about the same time as the " Master of 1480," 
but liis art is more advanced, and Lis style more de- 
cided. The harshness of some of his plates recalls 
tlie early school, but othere seem to have been pro- 
duced as late as the middle of the sixteentli century. 
In " Christ on the Cross," for instance, a very large 
engraving for the age in whicli it appeared, the Vir- 
gin lying iiJBcnsible at the foot of the cross ia not un- 
like the same fignre in a painting by Quenlin Matays, 
exhibited in the museum of Antwerp, We do not 
mean to say that the engraver copied the works of 
the great Antwerp painter born about 1460, but we 
do think that he was one of his imitators, or was at 
least aided by his genius. He used the graver skil- 
fidly, but he was ignorant of the progTL'sa made in 
olher countries. The " Master of the Shuttlo " prob- 
ably never left ihe Low Countries, or heard of the en- 
gravings of Italy and Germany ; his style is entirely 
free from foreign influence, and he copied none but 
compositions of sacred subjects in the style of the 
school patronized by the Didica of Burgundy. He 
certainly wonld have yielded to the influence of Mar- 
tin Schongauer, who lived before him, had he studied 
his works. 
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Soon after the artiets 'we have named, a mastfflV 
arose who revived all the peculiarities of the oarlyT 
Bt;hool, aud occupies a large space in the history of 
art. We allude to Lucas of Leyden, born iu 149S, 
Me leanit engraving with au armorer and goldsmith, 
and gave early proof of talent. In 1508, that i 
fifleen years of age, lie produced his first engraving^l 
which, with his succeeding work, presaged a gloi 
future, although bia style as yet was timid. Lucai 
of Leyden paid more attention to perspective than anyl 
former engraver. Tliis carefulness of relative propoi 
tions added greatly to the appareut size of the spaced 
in whicli the scenes were depicted. Lucas of Leyden i 
knew Albert Diircr, and when tJiat great artist visited * 
Antwerp in 1520, exchanged some engravings with 
him, but he did not borrow so much from the iJInstri- 
008 German as other contemporary artists. He re- 
tained his peculiar style of iuterpreting niitnre, and 
his mode of engraving remained unchanged. Experi- 
ence gave him greater mastery over his tools, but his 
manner is the same in his earliest and latest works. 
He took his models from those around him, and did 
not liesitato to dress the Queen of Sheba, Esther, or 
Dalilah in the costumes of the richer classes of Hol- 
land. His innate sense of beauty enabled him to I 
realize a glorious ideal far nearer true beauty than thatV 
attained by*any other master of his time. His " Ece« 
Homo" may be considered one of his chief compo 
tions from an artistic point of view ; but it is also fi 
of aiiutlicr kind of interest. The scene is laid in t 



pnblio aqnare of a FlemiBh town eurroiuided by ga- 
bled houses, and here, as nsual, indifferent to histori- 
cal trutli, the engraver has given the executioners and 
spectators the costuines of his own age. Wc i 
therefore, indebted to him for a very iniportHOt record 
of the manners and eoBtuinea of the people of the 
Kethci'landa in the first half of the sixtetntli century, 
Lucas of Leyden did not despise homely scenes, al- 
though he preferred sacred and exalted subjects. He 
produced works in which peasants and beggars are 
the chief actors. One of tlicni, " The Peasants Trav- 
elling," known as "The Uj-lenspiegel," is the choicest 
and most sought after of all his works. Tliis engrav- 
ing, by ao artist devoted to elegance and refinement, 
led to the production of an enormous number of prints 
of beggars and peasants by Teniers, the Ostades, Du- 
eart, and their followers. 

The contemporary engravers of Lucas of Leyden, 
who worked with him, shared neither his genius nor 
his style, they shook off his influence, and their works 
are poor. Dirck van Staren, aiimained the " Master 
of the Star," was an exception. He has proved him- 
self a clever engraver and designer in some engravings 
signed with the letters D. Y., separated by a star, v 
" St. Luke painting the Virgin," " The Deluge," and 
" A Saint kneeling before the Virgin, holding the In- 
fant Jesus in her amis." The figures are elegant , 
and refined, and rare skill in ornamentation is sten 
in the decoration of St. Luke's studio, Tlie style re- 
semhk-s that of Lucas of Leyden, and these engrav- 
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ings by tho " Kaatcr of the Star " are worthy of all 
esteem. 

The " Master of the Crab " worked about thi 
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Btyle of hie predecesaora. The Hadoonag he engraved j 

are ugly and pretentious, exaggerated aud badlj [ 
drawn ; his original figures are stunted and awkward, 
he Jrew coarsely, and his work with the graver waa 
nnskilfiil- Indeed, we think liis works are famous for \ 
their rarity I'atlier than for their merit, which ] 
been much exaggerated. Albert Claas published and 
signed a number of engravings about the same time 
as the '■ Master of the Crab." He had not much 
original power. At first he was content to be a mere 
copyist. He imitated engriivings by Lucas of Li^jden, 
Bcham, Aldegrever, and Albert Diirer, and he might 
be included amongst the petits maiti-es (the Little 
Masters), but his style of eugi'aving had not that fii-m- 
ncsB of hand which is seen in the work of the artista 
included under this title. His ftgures are not suffi- 
ciently careful ; he used a sharji graver, and his sirokea 
are very far apart. He did not confine himself to 
copies alone, hut the drawings in which the composi- 
tion and engraving are both attributed to him are not 
original enough to render tliem worthy of esteem ; 
they betoken facility of execution, but the design is 
poor, and the expreseion worthlees. 

Cornelius Matzys, another Dutch artist, also partly 
belongs to the school of the petite TuaUres. The 
engravings signed with his monogram, produced 
between 1537 and 1553, are mostly small. They are 
also his beet; he is at home and interesring when he 
represents peasant men and women talking in twos 
and threes, running together, or telling one another 
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I their troubles. tJot'ortimately he went to Italy, ^^^H 

tered his style, and nnsaccuBsfiilly tried to improv^^^^ 
himself by studying Italian masterpieces. "The 
, Miraculous Draught of Fishes," a large engraving for 
him, fell short of his former works ; he could not re- 
produce Kaphael, his rendering of the celebrated car- 
toon is poor and incorrect. It was the same with all 
Matzys' engravings produced under Italian influeuee. 
Tliis was not surprising, for the new prineijiles, the 
new traditions, were totally opposed to those of his 
own land. A Dutchman might give a certain Italian 
appearance to his works, it is true, hut they conid 
scarcely fail to lose in the procesa. Unfortunately the 
mania for Italy and the Italian style was universal in 
the Low Countries in tlie sixteenth century, and artists 
did not discover their mistake until the seventeenth 
century, when Rembrandt and Rubens introduced a 
new order of things. From the time of Lucas of 
Leyden until then no work worthy of remark was 
produced by the artists of Holland or of Flanders. 
Lamb ert-Loni hard, Adrien Collaert, Martin Hcmrs- 
kerke, Dirck Volkert Curenbert, and a number of 
others spent the greater part of their lives at Rome, 
and exhausted their powers in striving after an ideal 
beyond their reach. The immense number of their 
works only injured their art. Working for trade, 
engravers inundated the market with sacred subjecta, 
and devoting themselves to allegory, the passion of ] 
Italy in her decliue, they forgot to care for beanty J 
and truth in their haste to produce freeh impressions. T 
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It is a relief to turn to works which are the glory 
of the school of the Nether! an da, and prove how 
ix)werfnl it really waa. 

Hitherto we have conaidered Dutch and Flemish 
art togetiier ; we can no longer do so, for their inter 
ests and tendencies cease to be identical. Hollanc 
takes an independent position ; a great master is bom 
to her, who abruptly ciianges the cuBtoina of her 
school, and aBsumea the lead in art. His name is 
Hembrandt Van Bliyn. 

Kembrandt was bom in 1607.* His birthplace is 
unknown, bnt every thing seenjs to prove that lie first 
flaw the light in Leyden, where his family had been 
eatabliahed for a long time. Hia father at first in- 
tended hira to study law, and began by making him 
learn Latin, that he miglit be prepared to go through 
the course required at tho University of Leyden. But 
Kembrandt had so great a taste for drawing and paint- 
ing, tliat his parents yielded to his wielies, and placed 
him with Jacob Isaacson van Swanenburg, an ailist 



* Tbe dnte of Rembrasilt's hirtli has been much diBcaesed. Tbo 
re^sCerB or tlie muDicipalJCf of Lejden, vbich alone muJiI huVG dedded 
tbe quEstion, arc lost for the period uoder duouesLou. We are, there- 
fore, left to oonjeciurea whiuh rest on tbe authority of Orlera, tlio 
Burgomaster of Lejden, and upoD some dated engravingB aoil IUh 
utist'a marriage certifiuale, in nhieh be devlareu himaelf to be 26 years 
old on the lOtb of June, lli34. We here adopt tbe opinion of U. C. 
Voamner {RembratuU Marmttu nan Jiijn, ta prfo«r»eiH'» el tc amiiti 
leapprmlimagtt prioled nt Hague, 1863, pp. iv.-»i.), who, after eiamin- 
g all (he accounts b; liistoriaoa of ihia muster, concludes, altboDgh 



wiCb beaitation, that BeiubraDdt naa bi 



n Kill. 
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almost nnknown in our time. Eembrandt i 
witii this painter for three years ; he then s 
sncceasively the stndioB of Peter Laetman and Jacob 
Pinas. Having learnt the elements of his art from 
them, lie returned to his father's liouse at Lejden to 
work alone. He soon gained an extensive i-eputation, 
his first engravings and paintings were so good that 
he received several orders for portraits from Amster- 
dam. On the 22d of Jnne, 1634, Rembrandt married 
a wealthy nat.ive of Friesland, Saskia Uilenbtirg. By 
this marriage he had two children, one of whom died 
veiy young, and the other, Titns Rembrandt, tbllowed 
his father's profession, but without success. After 
eight years of married life Saekia also died, leaving 
her entire fortune under her husband's control, on 
condition that he should give her son a thorough edu- 
cation and allot him a portion on bis marriage. 

Rembrandt did not long remain a widower ; there 
is no antiientic record of his second marriage, but the 
registers of Amsterdam prove the bu-th of two chil- 
dren some time after Saskia's death, Eembrandt'a 
life, devoted to study, ftirniBhes small material for 
biography. He seldom left Amsterdam, never went 
abroad, and found plenty of models of every kind 
ready to his band. Rembrandt's works, now so sought 
after and prized by amateurs, and which are disputed 
for by museums and public buildings, were not 
thought mnch of during hia life. In 1656, after the 
]jrodiiction of his best works, Rembrandt was de- 
clared insolvent, and compelled to sell his house, hia d 
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fru'iiitiire, )ii8 very studio 1 This unfortunate occur- 
rence was a tei'rible blow to the artist. Althongli lie 
worked bard and produced many maaterpieces, 
amongst otbere, " The Trustees of the Draj-ier'a Guild," 
in the Mueeiiin of Amsterdani (1661), he Bank more 
and more into obscurity. Tlie date of bia death re- 
mained long unknown or was incorrectly reported, 
and it was not discovered until lately in a document 
taken from the civil registera of Ameterdam ; " Kem- 
brandt wae buried in this town on tbe 8tb of October, 
1669." 

Rembrandt founded the Dutch school properly so 
called, and we may add that he completely represents 
it. He created every variety of subject, and in every 
style proved himself to be an inimitable artist. In 
compositions of the bigbest order, such as "JesUB 
Christ healing the Sick," or " The Resurrection of 
Lazarus," his magic needle obtained results from 
eteiiing of which it was not deemed capable. This 
branch of engraving would appear to be suited only 
to homely subjects, or compositions to be dashed off 
at one sitting, but Rembrandt's geuine raised it to the 
height of glory, and enabled it to compete suceess- 
tully with tbe engraving of Hstory. And when the 
master turns to domestic scenes, when be leads ub to 
tbe synagogue, or shows ub the sculptor modelling a 
statuette, or tiie cook surrounded by her children toss- 
ing her cakes in the frying-pan, be gives to these 
familiar subjects a spirit, a power, a touch of nature, 
which are ii'resistibly interesting and attractive. He 
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BurpjKses every one in his noble and life-like portraits. 
Jan Lutina, the Bnrgoinaater Six, or Rembrandt hini- 
Belf, will live forever in tlie etcbing- whitb bo failh- 
fall.y render the wit, tlie energy, ajid tlie Bingalarity 
of their phyBiognomies, Keiiibrandt waB also a thor- 
ough master of landscape design. Holland liae had 
many great landscape painters, but none represented 
this artificial country with eo ranch truth as Rem- 
brandt. The boundlesa horizons of this flat country, 
the wondrous canals, the windmills, are all givun 
without inonotuDy or exaggeration ; and bo admirably 
has Rembrandt ehos^n his point of view and arranged 
bis subjects, that, whilst strictly adhering to truth, he 
has given an interesting and piL-tureaqiie appearance 
to this damp and melancholy land, Rembrandt had 
some imitators, but no pupils who followed his exam- 
ple step by step. Too original himself to tolerate ser- 
vile copying, or to do more than encourage, his un- 
thinking genius could only arouse the ambition of 
some few engravers to follow up the work he had be- 
gun. Thus J. Livens, Ferdinand Bol, and Van Dliet, 
in attempting to conform tbcmselvcB strictly to the 
examples of this master's style, remained far behind 
their models, and in the end obtained but a moderate 
reputation. The inferiority of these artists is seen 
when, applying themselves directly to the works of 
Rembrandt, they sought to reproduce the distinguish- 
ing beauties hy the process employed by that artist. 
These three imitators repeatedly engraved Rem- 
brandt's works, and not without talent; their engrav^ 
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inga never show more beauty thao wiien tliey frod in 
their illustrious master's footsteps. Ae for tljeir own 
compositions, ■which they produced on copper, they 
betray an intention to imitate Rembrandt, and at the 
same time an exajrgeration in the drawing which spoils 
the figures ; and though Rembrandt hiraaelf, even 
when drawing common and low phases of life, always 
remained grand and gave a poetry to the most inaig- 
nifit-ant Buhjeets, his imitators, less surupulons be 
cause less clever, were not afraid of deviating from 
truth in the action of their fignrea which are often 
frightful. 

We are indebted to thia love of humble anhjecta, 
aiich as beggara and peasants, for a great number of 
excellent Dutch compositiona. The artists who chose 
this kind of work were evidently painters as well aa 
engravers, and, unlike their predeceseora, they did not 
go abroad, bnt were content with the plentiful models 
close at hand. Their works are charming becauBO 
they are true. As their country did not offer types 
of grandeur in tiie inhabitants, or varied aspec-ta of 
beauty in the acenej'y, they applied themselves to the 
faithful represent aiion of what really met their eyes. 
Tlie smoking rooms nnd taverns to which we are in-' 
troduced by Ostade or Brauwer are full of life and 
animation. We see that their engraver was at home 
in them. Adrien Biauwer, of Haarlem, is said to 
have frequented them too much ; accordhig to some 
historians he led a life of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. He died at the age of thii'ty-four, leaving some 
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etehingB of great delicacy and power. Adiien "Van 
Ostade led a less irregular life, and as an engravei 
takes higher rank. He devoted his exceptional talent 
to the home eeenea of Iub native land ; Lib nnmeroi 
cngi-avinga are delightful on account of the spiidt aui 
life of the figuree. Whether gay and joyous, or bus; 
over household carea, his characters do well what tlieyj 
are employed in ; their faces are tnie, their geatiirt 
life-like; they act, they live, tliey are full of individ- 
nality. Ostade possessed this gift of vivid representa- 
tion in a great degree ; when he shows us an artist at 
work in his studio in a tall cap, we distinctly see how- 
tlie painter's attention is fixed on his work, how eare^j 
fully he is covering his canvas. 

The imitators of Ostade fell far short of thi 
model. Cornelius Dnsart drew heavily, and his ideal, 
is even more insignificant and trivial than that of hia 
cou temporaries. It is strange that the Dutch, so sue-; 
cessful with physiognomy, could not represent youth ;, 
their lovers, male and female, are wrinkled and fright-' 
fully ugly ; the children playing round their parenta 
are old and clumsy, their attitudes are all that ia 
young about them. These eecund-rate Dutch aiinstS' 
never so much as dreamt of representing beauty and 
elegance of form. Cornelius Bega, another pupil of 
Ostade, imitated his master as closely as did Dusart 
He, too, delighted to represent peasants at table in 
taverns. goBsi))ing at the door of an inn, or busied' 
with huiiaehold fares, but his engravings are wantii 
in the delicaty which distinguishes tliose of Ostade.J 
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They are harsh, and the ffices of his beggars are not 
always coiTect. 

We have said that Diitch artists of the seventeenth 
century did not attempt to make the human figure at 
all htiiiiitiful. To atoue for tliia, a number of artists 
equally stilfnl with brush and graver, applied them- 
eelves witli the greatest siicceas to tlie ruiireseiitatiou 
of animals in all their beauty a^id nobility. Of these 
inaatera Paul Potter is the most diBtiufcrnished, and 
the animals he painted or engraved are grander than 
any before produced. He idealized his model without 
compromising truth. His engraving of tlie "Fries- 
land Horse " is bold in execution, and competes with 
the productions of these Bchools which were famous 
fur their grandeur. 

Nicolas Berghem was as successful with animals 
as any of his fellow-countrymen. His miich-songht- 
for paintings and engravings are equally delicate, 
clear, and refined. His compoaitiona — in which the 
animals are better than the figures — are set in land- 
scapes designed with great care. He delighted in 
foliage ; his delicate needle has thrown the light on 
the right places, the shadows are never confused, the 
air circulates freely, giving life to all it touches. 

Adrian Van der Velde painted both animate and 
inanimate nature, but he engraved animals only. He 
had great onginal talent, and the power and correet- 
nesa of his work recalls the style of Berghem. Theo- 
dore Stoop was lees confined and crowded in his 
work; he gave his chief attenlion to horses, and the 
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figures he introduces are cleverly designed i 
ranged. Philip Wouvei-mann Las signed \ 
graving. But in this finely capariaoned yonng horse 
lie has shown with wiiat success he could work at 
(itching. His evident inexperience has not injured 
tile correctness of the fumis, and in spite of its soiled 
appearance this engraving is well worth the attention 
of amateurs. Karel Dujardin evidently loved the life 
of the fields. lie strictly followed Paul Potter as 
lung as he remaiued in his native land. He engraved 
numbers of animals, illustrating their habits and ex- 
plaining their natures. Some sleep in sheer idleuess, 
stretched on their sides or wallowing in Ihe mud ; 
others accustomed to wort, rurainate peacefully, or 
browse carelessly upon the grass. Dujardiii's engrav- 
ing is clear, the outlines bold and distinct ; he never 
betrays weariness. One day, under pretence of seeing 
a friend off who was going to Leghorn, Karel Dujar- 
din set out tor Italy. He was so much struck with 
the fikies and landscapes of the Koman Empire, that 
he deserted animals and became a landscape painter. 
Uia works in Italy were laige, hut the arrangement 
of them is not always good, and the execution is la- 
bored. No wonder the successful Dutch artist founi 
such a complete change of style very difficult, audfl 
Celt almost intiuiidated bel'ore the grandeur of th^M 
scenery roimd Rome. 

Otlier landscape painters followed Karel Dajat^9 
din's example, and went to Italy after studyinfi; i 
Holland, but these distajit wanderings were less in : 



jnrioua tlian we elionld have feared, as the emigrants 
did not leave their country until tbey kuew enough 
of their art to be able to profit by the novel iiiBtrue- 
tions they were going to receive. Jobn Both, the 
moat celebrated of them, gained the fiurusune of 
" Both of Italy." He was bom at Utreebt in 1610. 
In company witli hia brotlier, Andrew Bolh, with 
whom he generally worked, he travelled first through 
France and then through Italy, making a long stay in 
the latter. It is strange that he leamt to understand 
Italian art through the works of the well-known 
French artist Claude Gellee. The influence of the 
Lorraine master is more evident in his paintings than 
in his etchings ; in his engravings he addressed him- 
self directly to nature. He truthfully rendered the 
vast horizons bounded by high mountains and en- 
livened by largo trees and well-kuown buildings. His 
art accommodated itself to the peculiarities of differ- 
ent countries, and his style was afi'ected by the beanty 
of the landscapes he snbsec[ueutly visited. William 
of Ileuaeh, a fellow-countryman and disciple of John 
Both, followed hia example and sought bis models in 
Italy. He engraved the scenes of that country very 
truthfully, and we must not he severe in our criti- 
cism, remembering how much he accomplished by 
means of a process so little fitted to render the gran- 
deur of the scenes he chose. Herman Swanevelt 
spent the greatL-r part of his life in Italy, and yielded 
entirely to the ioftuence of Claude Lorraine, address- 
ing himself direclly to that master's works. His e 
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gravIiigB bIiuw this influence, but tlie execution i: 
and monotonous. 

Jacob Ruyadael, the greatest landscape painter of 
Holland, did not Itnow Italy, and never left his native 
town, Haarlem, "Wc need not here speak of hie talent 
as a painter, and some of bis engravings are quite 
equal to his pictures. His style is easy, his drawing 
eldlfiil and decided; he is prceuiiiiently suecessful in 
rendering trees and foliage ; his work is always clear 
and distinct. The light is vivid and cleverly distrib- 
nted, whilst the shadows are rendered with truth and 
care. The wann coloring of liis pictures is repro- 
duced in his engravings. Dis worts are not nomer- 
ous; "The Corn Field," and the " Travellers," are 
good illustrations of his great and noble genius. The 
firat is an unrivalled work. A simple com field shut 
in by tall trees, the leafy boughs, the tangled shrubs, 
the gentle breeze, the lender liglit, even the refreshing 
fragrance of the country, are all happily and clearly 
rendered. Anthony Waterloo never left Holland, 
and was seldom absent from Utrceht, his native place. 
Unlike most of the artists we have named, he acquired 
greater reputation as an engraver than as a painter. 
His fame exceeded his merits. His etchings are mo- 
notonous and labored, and hchadrecoui-seto the burin 
to bring any object, such as the trunk of a tree or a 
tangled hough, into prominence. This practice was 
new to the Dutch school, and had its disadvantages. 
It is easy enough to make soft and pleasing strokeai| 
|*ith the graver, but they retain undue iniportancf 
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when the rest of an etching begius to fade from the 
worn-out plates. Bad impresBions are the result, and 
Waterloo's works were no exceptions. The scenes he 
represented are of little variety or extent. A corner 
of a forest with a winding lane, a mill above a tor- 
rent, a cottage overshadowed by a few trees, — such 
are the aspects of nature in which this artist delight- 
ed. He never attempted to render Holland's charac- 
teristic landscapes, its vast horizons, or its boundless 
plains watered by countless canals. 

The sea shared with tlie forests, the green hillocks, 
and the plains of Holland, the enthusiasm of inter- 
preters, and Kembrandt, who inaugurated the marine 
style, was as successful in it as in every thing else. 
Those who followed him were not so fortunate. Louis 
Backuysen, one of the cleverest Dutch painters, en- 
graved several sea-pieces with the needle, which are 
wanting in his usual skill. The effect of the wind on 
the sea is well given, but his last efforts were too 
hastily executed, and the figures on the sterns of the 
vessels are clumsy and incorrect. On canvas Backuy- 
sen renders eloquently the most majestic aspects of 
the sea, but on copper he is weak and irresolute. 

Isaiah Van der Velde was not more successful ; he 
tried to represent seaports crowded with ships, or 
skaters gliding over the ice ; but the abrupt and liarsh 
hatchings of his needle, crossed by strokes of the 
graver, most inadequately render the appearance of 
the sea, the river, or the canal he is drawing. Peter 
Bout used a very fine needle, and drew charming lit- 
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tie viUagea washed and shut in by the sea; but tiu 
figures in Mb sea-pieces want character, and his de-'^ 
signs are not well finished, Nevertlieless, he aecom- 
jilished something, and hia five or six known sea- 
pieeoB give a true idea of the appearance of the North 
Sea. Rene Nooma, now generally known under the 
name of Zeemau (seaman), was born at Amsterdam 
about 1612. He was eo passionately fond of painting 
the sea, that he embarked as a simple sailor, and 
made several voyages in order to study the.fiekle ele- 
ment in her smiluig and angry moods, and to leara 
the C'onstiTiction of vessels. It is to this special edi* 
cation that his engravings owe the truthfulm 
tie shared by contemporary works ; and if the gazei 
does not find in Zeeman'a engravings an nnderstandj 
ing of efi'ect, or great beauty in the execution, ihi 
historian will prize them for their ti-utlifnlnesa anm 
precision, as well as for the information they afibrd. 

Side by side with the followers of Rembraudq 
who produced famous and valuable etchings, arose a 
eijnally celebrated school of artists who employed the 
graver, and left to posterity striking proofs of their 
talent. We have spoken of the unfortnnate tendency 
of beginners to desert their owti land for Italy, and 
especially for Home, where they leamt of the ai'tists 
of the decadence, and parodied their woi-ka. We hare 
now to consider artists who took a higher tone, ' 
too left their country for a time, but when they Ita 
learnt all they could from foreign masters they i 
turned home and devoted the greater part of thei 
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Gxiatence to reproducing tie works of tlieir fellow- 
couatrymen. This school of Dutch Ime-engravers did 
not ariae till tlie seventeenth century. After'Crispin 
Tan de Pass, who gave to his works a warm and 
pleasant tint, we find a number of artists w!ic 
may say, used the graver too boldly. At tirst Henry 
GoltziuB was timid and almost too anxious about deli- 
cacy and precision, his small portraits rivalled minia- 
tures, and were equal to the most delicate works ever 
engraved, but as soou as he felt himself master of his 
instrament, he took au entirely different course, and, 
recalling Albert Diirer's style, he imblished some of 
the most extravagant prints imagination ever con- 
ceived. By means of deep strokes at wido intervals 
he tried to reproduce works complicated and pedantic, 
and succeeded too well in literally copying tlicse ex- 
aggerated forma, and whilst gaining the reputation of 
being one of the cleverest line-en gravers of Hol- 
land, ]io lost that of a correct and ekilfnl designer, 
which his firat works had gained for him. It is to be 
regretted that he had many imitators. His manner 
attracted those who were fond of novelty and cared 
little by what means they attained notoriety. 

Amongst the least intelligent of Goltziiis' imit»- 
tors were John Saeurcdam and Joiin Muller. It is 
impossible to exceed thdr skill in using the needle, or 
engraving on copper ; but their very case of execu- 
tion led them to delight in tembly distorted forms. 
Their ambition was to vanquish apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties and they were always absorbed 
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in the desire to show their power, Tliey toot tlieir 
models chiefly IVoiii Biirtholoiiiew Sprangcr, the moet 
affeoted artist of the Bchool. James ilatham, another i 
puijil of Goltzins, was not content witli his niaster'B I 
lessons. He made a long stay in Italy, and at Rome I 
took counsel with his counttyman, Cornelius Bloe- 
maert. Ent this new teachirjg spoilt his originality, 
although he learnt from it to seek something better 3 
than complicated Bubjccts aud exaggerated forma : he 
engraved after Zuc-caro, and eometimes even after 
Kapliael and Titian, Hia prints merely produce with 
a weary monotony the works of these great masters. 
His poi-traits alone, which show caretiil study of 
]>hysiognomy, are worthy of notice. Henry Hondins 
never left the Hague, his native place. For fifty 
yeare he superintended a studio there in which many I 
artists were educated. It is not easy to define his I 
manner, it is dry and wanting in grandeur. He had I 
not suihcient talent to give his pupils and the artists J 
ho employed — for he was rather a publisher than a 
master-engraver — a true impulse ; the prints which J 
bear liis name, either as publisher or engraver, are of j 
no particular value. 

After line-cmgraving had been practised in Hoi- ! 
land for a long time, with more or less success, a mo- 1 
ment came when this art attained to so considerable ' 
a position that neigliboring countries might well have 
been jealous. In the middle of the seventeenth c 
tnry a national school of painting arose entirely under 
the influence of Rembrandt, and engravers sprung up 
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ready to reproduce the new painters' cojiipositiona 
and their own, and to spread abroad the fame of those 
who guided them. A Dutclimaii, Peter Soutman, 
horn at Haarlem about 1580, who attended Rnbens' 
Btudio, and successfully eugraved some of his works, 
Beems to have given the impulse to this new school 
of engraWng. He attracted and won tlie eonfideuce 
of young engravers. Joiiaa Snyderoef entered his 
studio and borrowed from his master the convenient 
process of combining lioe-engraving with etching. 
In this mode of working aquafortis plajs a secondary 
part, being employed merely to prepai-e the plate and 
is disused altogether when the graver begins its work. 
Amongst Jonas Suyderoefe worts — important on ac- 
connt of the portraits after P. Soutman, Franz Hals, 
and Rubetis, which they contain — there is one plate 
which would alone sufflce to riinder him famous as an 
artist. We allude to the " Peace of Monster," after 
Gerard Terhur'g, which contains no less than fifty 
portraits — those of the plenipotentiaries met together 
to sign the treaty. This grand engraving shows ex- 
ceptional knowledge of physiognomy, the picture is 
reproduced with extraordinary exactness, and in this 
case we may safely assert that the engraver was a 
worthy rival of the painter. Cornelina Visst^lier was 
also apnpil of P. Soutmau. His style differs from 
his master's more than did that of Jonas Suyderoef. 
From Soutman, it is true, he learnt scrupulously to 
respect the models before him ; but his mode of re- 
producing the works he composed or copied was very 
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different. He seldom used aquafortis, but worked oa 1 
the bare copper with the tool. At first his style was | 
very formal, and bis plates resembled the feeb 
efforts of a Polisih paijiter, Jeremiah Falct, who spent 
' some lime in Holland. His manner, however, rapid- 
ly changed as his talent became developed. Visscher 
engraved the portrait of Peter Sertvenus under the ] 
direction of Peter Soutman, and lie did not fail to j 
bear witness to his master's share in thia work, which ' 
he signed thus : " Com. Visneher acvlpsit. P. iSout- 
manno dirigente.'''' An act of respect the more praise- i 
worthy, as in this engraving tlie pupil is already seen 
to be Bnperim- to hia master. Viaacher's works are too | 
nnnterous for us to name all the best, it will be better i 
merely to single out those which are universally ad- , 
mired; "The Ratcatcher " and " Tbe Cook" are 
worthy of taking first rank in the history of engrav- 
ing. Thia artist was still more auccceafiil with his I 
portraits; he excelled in repi'esenting flesh, and bis I 
works, like his subjects, aj'e of infinite variety. A. J 
clear and powerful eoloriat, a skiffnl and accurate do- I 
signer, he knew how to profit by the examples of his I 
predecessors, and his works bear witness to hia great 
admiration tor Kembrandt, Franz Hala, and Van der ] 
Heist. 

Cornelius Van Dalen, who followed 0. Visscher's 
instmetions, did not handle the graver with equal 
ease. But in this excellent school he at'quired respect 
for good drawing and knowledge of coloring. The 
portraits of Alphonse d'Eate, of Arctiuo, and of I 
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caecio are considered Coriielins Van Daleii's best J 
works ; they are certftinly bis simplest. C Van Da- 
len required to work from a good model or from na- I 
ture; when employed on an inferior composition Lis [ 
want of interest is evident. When lie engraved works | 
after Kubens or Flinck, which suited his taste, be ren- 
dered tbo powerful coloring of these mastera with 
peculiar skill, and at the same time gave proof of bia 
own great knowledge. But his portraits are his best 
works. Whether he drew from nature or boiTOwed 
bis model from Gov. Fliuek, J. Livens, or other less 
famous Dutch portrait-painters, his works are remark- 
able for powerful execution and knowledge of physi- I 
ognomy. 

Abraham Eloteling also belonged to the school of 
Cornelius Visecher. He was boi-n at Amsterdam in 
1634. His works are very numerous and more varied 
than those of the itrtista we have named; and al- 
though they do not take first rank, they show that 
their author Jiad a certain skill in diflerent styles. 
His etchings are poor with the exception of one maa- 
terjiiece, the portrait of the painter. Gov. Flinck ; but 
all his porti-aits are better tJian bis compositions, lie 
employed mezzotint hirgely and has left many en- 
gravings in it. He only attained true supcrionty 
when be left bia own conntry for England, and worked 
at pictures by Sir Peter Lely and other clever por- 
trait-painters. 

At the end of the seventeenth century Dutch ai 
began to decline, or rather it ahnost entirely difin| 
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peared. Genius became rarer and rarer. We fi 
good workmen it is true, but tlicy were workmen, ni 
artists ; tbe skill of Kenibrandt and hiB iinitators^l 
with,Comeliua Visscberat their bead, was gone never' 
to return. Roiayn de Hooglie engra^'ed a great vari^J 
ety of subjects witb Burprisiiig rapidity ; battles, 
nionials, coBtomes, portraits, were all rendered by tbii 
artist's fertile imagination, but be bad no taste 
was ignorant of tbe laws of drawing. Jobn Luykai 
althougb far less Bkiltbl tban Eomjn du Hoogbe, had 
also a fertile imagination and rave facility of execu- 
tion, but bis needle served bis intellect badly, it was 
heavy and monotonous, so tbat bis etchings are dnJl 
and witliojit cbaraeter. James Houbraken strove in 
vain, during a great part of the eighteenth century, 
to revive the beautiful style of etehings brought to so 
high a pitch by Cornelius Visscber and his pupils. 
His di-awing is incorcect, and be only sbowed great 
skill in handling tbe graver. In addition to bis nn- 
nierous portraits he produced some dever engravings 
after C Troost which represent scenes of local in- 
terest. 

In the year 1780, tbe date of tbe death of Hou- 
braken, tbe history of engraving in Holland must end. 
If we pursned our inquiry further we should have to 
name a number of inferior artists, and this, we think, 
would lead to confusion and be unjust to tboee who. 
really advanced tbeir art, and deserve to be remem- 
_bered. 

We have named Rembrandt as the inaugurator of 
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tlic Dutcli Bcliool, and Peter Panl KubenB takes the 
Bame poeition in Flanders. Wc d'> not mean to ignore 
numerous painters wlio preceded liim and tool; l(»s- 
Eons of Van Eyck and Memling ; bnt we are consid- 
ering tlie history of engraving, not of painting, and 
we think we may justly assert that a tnie echool was 
not (bunded in Flanders until Kuhens gave engraverB 
an aim, and aroused their ambition by his works. 
The art could not, of course, spring into fame and 
power at oiiue, and before it made its name known 
many inferior engravers were at work, Tbe engrav- 
ings of Wieriz are executed witli talent, still they do 
not betoken any great knowledge, unless we except a 
few jjortraits whicli are tinished with great beauty 
and delicacy. The Sadelers made up for want of 
skill by great fertility of imagination. Ad. Collaert 
devoted himself to allegory and saci'ed subjects ; the 
compositions of Martin de Vos and Stradan were his 
(rhief favorites. Finally, Cornelius, Theodore, and 
Pbilip Galle excelled the engravers we Lave named ; 
their early works show gi-eat power, bnt their genius 
was not fully developed until they came under the 
influence of Rubens, to whom was reserved the honor 
of founding the national Flemish school of engraving. 
Pefer Paul Knbens was born at Siegen, in May, 
1577 ; he Bpeiit bis early years them, and then went 
to Cologne for a time ; he did not reside at Antwerp 
with his mother until the year 1588, after the death 
of his father. "When settled in Antweip, the first 
care of Maria PypeHng, Rubens' mother, was to ob- 
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tain a good ediieatiou for her son. His sttnlieB ovei", 
Riibons entereil the service of the widow of llie Connt-J 
of Lalaing, Margaret of Ligiie, as a page. He did 
not long remain ia this, to him, uncongenial position, 
bnt obtained bis motber'a pemiiission to adopt the 
profesEion of an artist, for wliich he had long shown 
a great ioeliriation. His fli-st niasterwaa Tobifls Ver^ 
haegt, a painter almost nnknown now ; be did not 
remain with him long, but before going to the studio 
of his true master, Otto Venins, to complete his stud- 
ies, he was for a time under Adrian Van dar Noort. 
After four years with Venius, Rubens determined to 
go to Italy. He left Antwerp on the 9th of May, 
1600, and visited suceeasively Venice, Mantua, Kome, 
Genoa, and Milan. He lived by preference at Ven- 
ice, and during a long stay there, entlmsiaatically 
copied paintings by Paul Veronese, Titian, and Tin- 
toretto. It was in Venice, too, that be made friends 
with a gay young officer of good family, who took 
him to the court of the Duke of Mantua, Vincenzo 
da Gonzaga. The duke, who was devoted to litera- 
ture and the fine arts, liked to be surrounded by the 
chief authors and painters of the day ; he retained 
the Flemish artist near him, and entrusted him with 
the execution of several works. Better still, he di 
covered that Rubens bad the qualities of a courtiw 
as well as those of a great painter, and that he might 
be more useful than many of those who studied diplo- 
macy as a profession. Ue was so convinced of tbiSj 
that when he wished to send some splendid presents 
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to Philip HI., king of Spain, he chose Rubona as liie 
ambasBador. The painter having proved hiniself 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him, received a 
great reward on his return ; the duke gave him per- 
missiou to go to Kome to study the maBterpieces of 
which the Papal city h foil. Rubena lingered some 
time in Italy, and was thinking of going to Prance, 
when sudden tidings reached him at Milan which 
abruptly ended liis wanderings ; his mother was eeri- 
onsly ill and longed to enibraL'e her eon before her 
death. liuhena Bet out withont delay, but Iiis 1 
availed him nothing, hie mother died whikt he 
atill far from Antwerp. Overcome- with grietj he took 
refuge in the convent of St. Mieliael, where she was 
buried, and devoted the leisure hours of tliis volun- 
tary seclusion to raising a tomb in hia mother's honor, 
the designs for whicli he supplied himself, lie com- 
posed the epitaph also, and placed a picture he had 
painted at Rome beneath the Mausoleum. When the 
first sharpnees of grief had passed away, Rubens re- 
turned to society, and took up his abode in Antwerp, 
where he had a house built which he embellished 
with works of ait uf every description. He now de- 
voted himself entirely to work, and many long years 
of study; but Dltle occurred worthy of notice. On 
the 13th of October, 1G09, he married Isabella Brandt ; 
in 1620 he went lo Paris to paint the Luxembourg 
Gallery by order of Maria de Medicis, He remained 
some time in Paris iind then returned to Antwerp, 
which he did not again leave uiilil the death of his 
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wife, when, being unable to contiBue his art by grief, 
lie accepted a miaaion eiitroBted to bira by the Arch- 
duke Albert and the Arehducliess Isabella. The rest 
of Rubens' existenf^e wae devoted ratlier to politics 
than art. He was sent to Spain and England to ne- 
gotiate peace between the two countries which had 
been at war with one another for many years. He 
had occasion to use his brush in theee successive mis- 
sions, aa he often explained the object of his mission 
while taking the portraits of the monarcha to whom 
he was accredited. He has left manj- glorious traces 
of Lis visit both at Madrid and London. In Novem- 
ber, 1C3Q, he married again. His second wife was 
his niece, Helen Fonnnent, by whom he had five 
children. Rubens died at Antwerp of an attact of 
gout on the 30th of May, 1640. His funeral was 
celebrated with very great pomp. In him Flanders 
not only lost her greatest painter but one of her 
greatest men. 

Rubens' influence upon engraving was most de- 
cided. Not only were his paintings excellent models 
for the artists who engraved them, but he siiperin- 
tended their works liiniself, and touched them up 
with great skill, never allowing a print to be pub- 
lished without hie approbation. It is to this constant 
vigilance, to this self-respect, so to speaK, that RuDcns 
owes his immense reputation. Engravings of hia 
works are widely diatribnted, and give an excellent 
idea of the painter's genius to those who have not 
seen the originals. It is worthy of remark, that Rn- 
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bens' paintings, fainons as tliey are for their life and 
power, for their harmoDy of tone and vividneaa of 
coloring, offered exceptional difficulties to engravers, 
who have only two colors, black ink and white paper, 
at tlieir command ; but all difficulties were snrmonnt- 
ed by the great master's untiring supervision ; and 
engravers, who confined theraeelvea to the burin, 
bronght out copies in all respecls worthy of the origi- 
nals. We are assuj'ed that Rubens himself executed 
some engravings; bnt we find it diflicult to believe 
that the plates signed, " Rubens fecit " " invenit " or 
" exciid/U" were really by him. Only one engrav- 
ing, " St. Catherine," can, we think, be attributed to 
him with any justice. It has qualities of the first 
order, although the execution is not very Buperior. 
When we have studied tlie works of those who gen- 
erally copied Ruhens on copper, we shall scarcely 
regret that he did not leave more of his own i 



The most skilful of the artists formed in Rnbens' 
school was Sehelte of Bolawert, who was horn at 
Eolswert, in Fricsland, about 158B. With his broth- 
er, Boetliius of Eolswert, an artist of less talent and 
interior reputation, lie came to study engraving at 
Antwerp, where he was a fellow-pupil of Paul Pon- 
tius. He was the first who tried to do more than 
coldly imitate a painting in engraving, he chose as 
models works fnll of life and vivid coloring, and tried 
to express these qualities in his work. He succeeded 
perfectly. He wiis a complete master of the process 
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and obtained tlie most pleasing resnlts by his 
fullj disposed strokes. The -white paper throwB njf' 
high lights and the dark portions are admirably given 
by bold strokes ending in dots. In the -workB which 
Bolswert executed in the zenith of his powers there is 
DO display of liis own personal talent ; he did not 
parade his skill aa a liiie^ii graver, his ambition was 
Bomething higher ; he aimed to render as faithfully ae 
possible, by a process which could not call in the aid 
of color, the works of his contemporaries. He natu- 
rally preferred Ruhens' paintings, tor that master was 
at the head of his school ; but he was not therefore 
hidiffcrent to good works by Rubens' pupils. Dis 
engravings of " The Musieiane," after Jordaens, and 
the "Drunken Silenus," after Anthony Vandyck, 
may rank with his magnificent copiea of "Tlie As- 
sumption," "The Miraculous Draught ofFisbes," and 
" The Gesur recti on." 

Paul Pontius, who worked side by side wil 
Schelte of Bolswert, and shared witli him tlie friend-' 
ship of liubens, was almost equally gifted, and re- 
produced the master's works as sueeessfuliy. His en- 
graving was plastic and coixect ; he rendered the 
color and consistency of flesh and the flowing folds 
of drapery with eqnal power. Paul Pontius canied 
the science of chiai'oscuro further than any engraver of 
Rubens' school, and his constant endeavor to give tl 
luminous appearance of paintings in his plates sav* 
him from undue striving after brilliant execatii 

He engraved many of Rubens' pictures 
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" The Feast of Pentecost," " The ABSumption," " Su- 
Bannali at the Ealb," " The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple," and others, are by no means inferior to EoIb- 
wert'a best plates ; they have the same knowledge of 
dsBign and execution, the same conscientioua draw- 
ing, which neither excludes originality nor fetters the 
individual imagination. One of the best known and 
most famous of Paul Pontius' engravings is after the 
celebrated picture by Jordaens in the Museum of the 
Lonvre, entitled "Le Eoi Boit," or "Le Fete du 
Eoi." The spirited engraving gives the somewhat 
coarse coloring of the picture and the life-like expres- 
61011 of the figures with snrprieing felicity. 

Tlie style of Lucas Vorstei-man differa somewhat 
from that of the preceding artists. His manner ol 
engraving is not so spirited, but it is equally clever ; 
he reproduced Rubens' pictni-es by means of the eoni- 
binatiun of many ditferent kinds of work. By varied 
lines he appropriately rendered the different i)art8 of 
a picture; curved and facile strokes give the outlines 
of the limbs, and draperies are produced by more or 
less condensed lines, aceordiiig to the strength of the 
light upon them. "Susannah and the Eiders," "The 
Adoration of the Shepherds," and several " Holy 
Fauiiliee," show the great genius of "Vo re term an, and 
prove liim to have been one of Kiibens' must faithful 
interpreters. His ambition was not contented with 
producing Rubens' works with fidelity, and therefore 
he went to England, where lie spent eight years iu 
copying paintings of another and different style. 
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WJiether he turned to Raplmel, to Annibale Carraeci, 
or Caravaggio, he conld not shake off the influence 
of Kubens. Under his graver, Kajihael's outlines 
lorit their exquisite purity and grace, and the tigurea 
acquired an appearance of good living of which the 
great Italian master certaiiJj never dreamt. Vorster- 
man coald never shake off the style of the naturalia- 
tic school in which he had been reared ; he could not 
realize the majestic and noble ideal of tliese niaflters. 
He was more at ease with a canvas by Michaelangelo 
of Caravaggio, " Tlie Virgin Adored by Two Pil- 
grims," the sober coloring of which he faithfully ren- 
dered ; but it was a fellow-countryman of his, An- 
tlioiiy Vandyck, who inspired the best engravings he 
produced in England, 

Peter de Jode, the yonugePj also belongs to thai 
school of Rnbens. He was bom at Antwerp in 1608. 
He studied and worked for a long time with Peter de 
Jode, the elder ; and in his early works, which were 
clnniay and inexperienced, he reproduced his father's 
style. It is not easy to distinguish his first engrav- 
ings from those of the elder Jode. Peter, the young- 
er, showed no orij^iual power until he ceased to work 
for the publisher Bonenfant, with whom his father 
had placed him. He then turned to paintings by 
Rubens, Vandyck, and Jordacns. In his eugi-avinga 
after these masters he shows bimself a worthy riva*, 
of Eolswert, Paul Poutius, and Lncas Vorstermait,, 
His touch is easy yet ]>owerful; he delights iii rii 
I 'orabi nations, and is extremely successful in render^ > 
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ing pictnree loll of color on copper. " The Marriage 

of St. Catliei'ine," " The Three Graces," after Rnbens, 
"St. Augustine," after Vandyck, and "The Miracle 
of St. Martin of Tours," after Jordaens, place Ptter 
de Jode, the younger, anaongst the best engravers of 
the Flemish scliool. 

The school which Rubens raised and directed in- 
cludes many other artiste. We have spoken of the 
most illiistrioDs; but there are some amongst the 
second-rate artists of the satne time who occasionally 
most successfully imitated their master. Amongst 
them was Peter Soutman. Dutch by birth, he croHscd 
the Scheldt, and came to Antwerp to study under 
Kubens, He used etching largely, and was chiefly 
skilful in rendering the delicate figures in his master's 
works. "We will enumerate a few others : Hans 
Withdceek, who heightened his engravings with tints, 
and by tliis method made them look like chiaroscuro 
on copper ; Cornelius Gallo, who engraved " Judith 
and Holofemes" somewhat elnmsily; Andrew Stock, 
a Dutchman established at Antwerp, whose engrav- 
ing of the " Sacrifice of Abraham " is not equal to 
the original ; Peter Van Sompel, a pupil of Peter 
Soutman, and an expert designer, who, though supe- 
rior to the others, never mastered the difficulties of 
representing color; Michael Natalis, who joined the 
stndio of Comelina Bloemaert at Rome, where he 
acquired a frigid and inharmonious style of engi-av- 
ing, which he could not shake off, even when work- 
ing at paintings by Rubens ; James Matbani, a pupil 
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of Goltzitis, who could not free himself from his mas- 
ter's mannerism, and whose engravinge, with all their 
profound knowledge of art, fniltsd to give the coloring 
or symmetry of Ruhens' works ; Alexander Voet, 
who drew incorrectly, but, heing a pupil of Paul 
PoiitUis, excelled in coloring, and whose engravings 
after Rubens (" Judith and Holofenies " amongst oth- 
ers') give a fair notion of the originals, altliough the 
bold and masterly drawing is wanting. To conclude 
this list, Christopher Jegher, a German wood-engra- 
ver, left his country to establish himself in Flandei's. 
His engravings were noticed by Rubeiia, who wished 
to have some of his own works reproduced by tliia 
process. The great master himself drew some de 
signs on wood, and the engraver had only to follow 
Ecrupulonsly his outlines and hatchings. The en- 
gravinge thus executed hy Jegher are true fac-eimilea 
of Rubens' designs. Sometimes, like the Italians, 
Jegher imitated several tints hy means of successive 
plates, tiiQ tinting thus rounding off the ontlines ; and 
to this day these camdieux, as they are called, give us 
with a valuable exactitude copies of Ihe Flemieh 
painter's designs. 

Tiie artists who toot lessons from Rubens did not, 
however, confine themselves exclusively to hia paint- 
ings. We have already spoken of engravings after 
Jordaens, Seghcrs, and Tandyck, by followers of Ru- 
bens, Works of this kind are very numerous; and 
Anthony Vandyck's jiain tings were especially ad- 
mired and patronized hy engravers. 
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When considered apart from other paintei-s, An- 
thony Vandyck is a master of the first order ; his fig- 
ures are all unrivalled in distinguiidii.-d chainrter, deli- 
cacy and elegance, but, as compared with Peter Paul 
Kubena, he can only take tiie second place, Tbis la 
Lm just ; lie came after Eubeos, and profited by his 
Piainple, neither had he tlie saiue wonderful creative 
power as bis master. In bis portraits, however, Van- 
dyck is not infetior to Kubens; lie looks at nature 
from a different point of view, caring, it is true, ujore 
for character than grandeur, but then, liis works liave 
greater interest for us than those of his master. Let 
OB explain. He was nut content merely to look over 
engravings after his works by Bolswert, Paul Pon- 
tius, or Vorsterman, or to superintend engravera ; lie 
nsed the tools himself, and has left biilliaut proofs of 
his skill in this kind of work. His compositions are 
not Ms best works ; " Ohrist Crowned with lliorns," 
and "Titian and his Mistress," do not show muL-h 
talent, hia work is labored, he covered his paper too 
closely in copying flesh ; but he made up for this in 
the eighteen portraits which be most delicately and 
flkilfully engraved with the needle. They are of art- 
ists and amateurs, friends of Ihe painter. Tho fea- ■ 
turcs ai-e life-like and wear their best expression. 
Vandyck was more successful thun any earlier paint- 
er in seizing a likeness. Alter a few ini]>res»ioi)s had ' 
been taken of the portraits which tliia great iriueter 
himself drew on copper, tliey were retouched and 
completed with the graver by professional cngiivverw; 
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a nniformity waa thus given wliicli fitted them to be 
included in the series of " Icones Pictoruirb," pnb- 
iished suceesBively l)y Giles Ileiidricx and Martin 
Tan den Enden. Engraved bj L. Vorstemian, BoIb- 
wert, Paul Pontius, Peter de Jode, and othei-B, this 
magniticent series does justice to the genius of Van- 
djck. There arc a hundred personages, all drawn 
with surprising eon-ectness, who appear to he living, 
thinking, moving beings ; their attitudes are natnral 
and Bxmple, whether pensive or anlniated, the featni-es 
reflect the intelligence of the sitter, and the engrav- 
ers of these portraits have faithfully rendered the 
master's work. They gave the spirit, the grace, and 
even the coloring of the originals, althongh they used 
tlie graver, which is not so facile an instrument as the 
needle. 

The example set by Vaudyck was followed by 
many of his contemporaries, and other Flemish pfunt- 
era largely employed etching. They deserve men- 
tion, althongh their talent did not equal Vandyck's. 
Cornelius Schut, a pupil of Eubens, and the most 
diligent of these engravers, hail not very refined taste. 
He drew heavily, his figures are clumsy and vulgar, 
his Madonnas and heathen deities are very much 
alike. The same head surmounts the bust of the 
Virgin and that of Ceres ; it is not easy to distinguish 
one from the other. It is the delicate work with the 
needle which justifies the fame of Cornelius Sehut's 
engravings; he wanted only rather more taste to 
hiive produced valuable works. Francis Van den 
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Wyngaerde, who traded in engravingB at Antwerp, 
and signed a number of good plates of that school, 
with exit. {excudiCj after liia name, used tlie needle 
also. His manner is not eaBy to define, for he tried 
every style, and fell short of his models in all. His 
" Holy Family," after Cornelius Schut, is hadly di'awii 
and coldly engiaved. The same faults arc; seen in a 
" Flight into Egypt," after John Tliomns, a Flemish I 
painter who ia now scarcely known, bnt who Bucceed- 
ed better with etching than most of his contempora- 
ries. Van den Wyngaerde, who used a very tine 
needle, engraved several battles, which have the one 
fault of being too eonfased. He shows real skill in 
" Hercules and the NemffiaTi Lion," after Rubens, and 
the " Portrait of Lucas Vorsteiman," after J. Livens ; 
his style, although still rather clumsy, faithfully rea- 
ders the manner of these masters. Theodore Van 
Thulden studied with Rubens, and accompanied his 
master to Paris when be went to decorate the gallery 
of Luxembourg. He worked with Kiibens at many 
of his pictures, and left several works at Paris, 
amongst others, the paintings which filled the choir 
of the " Eglise des Mathurins," since destroyed. 
These pictures represent many episodes in the life of 
St. John of Matha ; Van Thulden reproduced them 
himself, and these engravings give a better notion of 
his talent than tlio?e of the *' History of Ulyssea," 
after pictures at Fontainbleau by Nicolo dell' Abbate, 
which were designed by Primaticcio, We think tlia 
these engravings have only one good point, they are 
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reproductions of compositions ivhicli are now lost, bi 
tliej have none of the eharat'torifitic taste ot the Ita 
iau master, William Panneela, a painter and ei 
graver of Antwerp, also took lessons of Rubuns. \i 
engraved so many of his master's works, tliaC he mu. 
evidently have admired Kubens extremely ; but h 
talent did not eq^nal his admiration, and liiu engra' 
inga fell far short of the powerful originals. Wit 
an idea of showing his great knowledge of cliiaro 
euro, he made the most abrupt changes from dee 
black to clear white ; his engravings, in consequeno 
were harsh and gloomy, unlike hia earlier work 
which were either bathed in soit light, or lit up wit 
splendor. 

The Flemish school of engraving declined an 
finally became extinct, in the hands of these second 
rate ai-tists. It attained its highest distinction iind< 
Babens, and disappeared almost entirely in the eigl 
teenth century ; the works produced at that perio 
scarcely merit notice. The constant wars which desi 
lated Flanders were little calculated to encourage ar 
ists; they dispersed abroad, some established then 
selves in France, where art was at its greatest height 
and when we treat of the French artists, we sha 
meet with many engravers from Antwerp, The 
largely influenced the progress of art in France, au 
we must carefully note the novelties introduced b 
foreign masters into that country. 



CHAPTER V. 

ENGBAVING IN GERMANY. 

Early Engravers on Wood. — Maximilian^B Engravers. — ^Engraving on 
Metal. — The Master of 1466, Martin Schongauer and Albert Durer. 

It would be useless to resume the discussion as to 
Germany's right to be considered the first inventor of 
engraving. Scholars of high position give the best 
reasons for so many diverse opinions that the question 
is further from settlement than ever. We will there- 
fore pass it by and confine our attention to works of 
excellence without caring whether they were of the 
earliest date or not. We repeat that we consider the 
first specimen of engraving — the " Speculum Humanse 
Salvationis" for instance — to be the work of some 
carver of images of the Low Countries ; German his- 
torians refiise to give this credit to others, although 
they will probably agree with us when we say that 
no wood-engravers were equal to the German niastei*s 
of the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries. 

The ** St. Christopher " of 1423 is a good starting- 
point for every discussion ; we shall not do more than 
glance at it or at the many early anonymous wood- 
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cnts ; passing on to the second Imlf of tlie fifteentli 
century before we find real talent in Germany or else- 
where. Engravings prodneed bL-fore 1450 were mens 
copieB of little talent. We have not forgotten that 
the "Biblia Paupernra" has been attributed with 
some justice to German nrtists, and that bibliographers 
mention primera which were published, and probably, 
^also, composed in Germany ; but, nevertheless, no 
tnie artiat was bom until 1460. Until then wood- 
engraving, of which we are at the present moment 
Bpeabing, was under the universal influence of the 
school of Bruges, and a distinctive German style waa 
scarcely recognizable. Pfister is for us the earliest 
German vrood-engraver. He learnt the trade of a 
printer and engraver from Gutenberg, established 
himself at Bamberg about 1458, and, out of his pri- 
vate resources, published a number of works men- 
tioned by M. Leon de Laborde in liia important work, 
"Lea Debuts de I'Imprimerie a Mayence et a Bam- 
berg." These engravings in early printed works are 
decidedly coarse and of little talent; but then they 
are entirely free from foreign influence, and are inter- 
esting to ua because they decide the origin of wood- 
engraving at least to have been German. 

Although xylography was qnite a new art in Ger- 
many and elsewhere in the fifteenth century, an im- 
mense number of wood-cnta were jiublished at this 
period both separately and in printed books. This 
fertility of production had its disadvantages ; the 
gifted artists who supplied the designs did not watch 
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their engravers enongli, and the work prodiieed did 
not do justice to the originals. Ugliness and deform- 
ity were earned to estremea by tliese early engravers ; 
their eole merit indeed was their skill in carving wood. 
The " Bible " of Kobnrger contains eiglity-sis cuts 
of better execntion than most of the early engrav- 
ings ; they are not now thought much of, although 
eonie were honored by being copied for Holbein's 
Bible, and Albert Diirer borrowed irom them for hia 
apocalyptic designs. In the stunted iignres and tlie 
stiff heavy folds of drapery we recognize prodiiutions 
of the German school ; but we are not, therefore, 
justified in eonaidering all these engravings to be by 
Michael Wolgemiith and Wilhelm Pleydenwui'ff, 
whom they are attnbnted by the printer, Koburger, 
in his preface. Their styles are too diverse and their 
merits too unequal to stamp them as the wort of two 
artists only. Wolgemnth and Pleydenwnrff may have 
■ superintended them, or even have esecnted some of 
the more important plates, but many are unworthy 
in every respect of artists whose other works have 
obtained for tlieir authors something closely resem- 
bling celebrity. 

Michael Wolgemnth was Albert Diirer's niaater, 
'and the glory of tlie pnpil is reflected on the teacher. 
In these days of universal skepticism, people are un- 
willing to consider Albert Diirer a wood-engraver; 
they attribute to artists working under his supervision 
the splendid engravings of the " Apocalypse," and 
those of the " Life of the Virgin," and the greater 
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number are said to he by Jeremiah Resell, a wood- j 
carver and medallist. Such, at leaat, is the opinion J 
of a historian of Nuremberg. We must needs bow I 
to the decision of a man whose knowledge cannot I 
denied ; but we hardly lite to exclude these masterly I 
engravings from the list of Albert Dui^er's works. If I 
he did not himself engrave the plates he lunst have I 
watched over the artists to whom he cntrosted them I 
with untiring solicitude, for they never worked bet- 1 
ter than when interpreting the designs of Germany's 1 
greatest painter. 

Lucas Cranaeh, bom in Saxony about the same 1 
time as Alliert Durer, was not uniaflui'uced by the I 
example of his contemporary. His style, however, 
is Tery different ; he cared leas for beauty and iinisli 
than the master of Nuremberg, Tlie engravers he 
employed — for it is very douhtt'u! whether he himself 
nsed the graving-too! — worked in a more picturesqnd J 
though less correct style than those who followed f 
Durer, and the beauty of the designs at which theyfl 
worked were also of a less exalted type. Lucas | 
Orauach was an intimate friend of Luther, and i 
thusiasticaljy adopted the principles of the Keforma^fl 
tion. He painted portraits of Lutlicr and his w. 
of Melanchthon, and Frederick the Wise ; he plai 
hia talent at the service of the new religion, s 
illustrated with engravings the outspoken pamphletal 
of the Reformer. In his works we meet with many I 
attacks on the papacy. He was full of zeal for the | 
w religion, and Ids erude way of treatiii; 
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subjects, proves how prejudiced he was, and that art 
was not hia only occupation. The wood-engravers 
who reproduced hia designs aimed at an exact copy, 
they avoided cross-hatchings, and siinplified their 
work as much aa possible ; indeed tliey sacriticed most 
nnselliahly their own originality to that of their 
master. 

At tho beginning of the sixteenth century a new 
impulse was given to wood-engraving. The Emperor 
Maximilian entmstcd to the best artists of Germany 
four works which were to immortalize his glory, and 
in the corapositiou of which he himself took a part. 
" Tlic "Wise King " (" Der Weisse Koenig ") containB 
a number of wood-cuts designed ty Hans Burgmair, 
and engraved by several artiBts of diiFerent ability. 
The " Thenerdanck," a moral and allegorical poem 
by the Emperor Maximilian and his secretary, Mel- 
chior Piintziug, ia illustrated by engravings, the de- 
signs of which are attributed to Hans Schanflein. 
The most important of these works, and that which 
moat contributed to the sovereign's glory, was almost 
entirely confided to Hans Burgmair, who proved him- 
self worthy of his great commission. To him we are 
also indehted for the male and female " Saints of the 
luijierial Family," which are eqnal in beauty and im- 
portance to the engravings mentioned above. The 
death of Maximilian interrupted these noble works, 
various diffifultics prevented their immediate puhliea- 
tion, and for many years only rare specimens were 
known of the " Triumph of Maximihan," and of tlie 
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"Saints of the Imperial Family." Later, a lacky 
accident led to the disecvery of the original blocks, 
■wliieli had happily not been entirely destroyed by 
worms. This discovery waa followed by another. At 
the back of the original engravings the names of the 
engravere were found. Ibia was most fortunate. 
Thanks to these inscriptions, we can name tlie skil- 
ful artiBta who interpreted the designs of the mas- 
tera employed by Maximilian. They were Jeremiah 
Resell, Jan of Bonn, Conieliua LiefiTnck, Wilhelm 
Liefrinek, Alexis Lindt, Josse of Negker, Vincent 
Pfarkeeher, James Kupp, Jan Taberith, Hans Franpk, 
and Saint-German. These well- authenticated names 
of engravers of the sixteenth eentuiy are of ataist- 
ance even now in the deciphering of monogrania, and 
they thi-ow a light on the eventiiil history of the ori- 
gin of engraving in Germany. 

Hans Baldung Grun was bom in Swabia in 1475, 
and died at Strasburg in 1552. He worked under 
Albert Durer. Jaekeon tells us, in his "Treatise on 
Wood-Engraving," that the pupil's reverence for his 
master was so great that he preserved a lock of 
DUrer's hair as a precious relic all his life. Tins ro- 
spect was still more evident in the destgna he cant-ed 
to be engraved. His style much resembled Diirer's, 
but it was exaggerated ; and Griin seems to have had 
an unfortunate aftection for uglineas wlien left to his 
own devices ; he infented stunted ligures, grinning 
heads, and unnatural movements, wliich were only 
too literally rendered by his engravero. Baldung 
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Grun was a painter and a designer, but his pictiues 
art! not now highly valued, although his master 
thought well enough of them to offer one to Joachim 
Patenier. They are confounded at present amongst 
.the innumerable anonymous paintings brought to 
light by the researches of enthuaiasts. 

Hans Ulrich Vaechtlein, also tnown by the natno 
of the " M^ter of the Crossed Staves," or of the 
" Pilgrini," worked about the same time as Baldnng 
Griin. The date of his birth is unknown, but M. 
Lredel, who has devoted much study to this artist, 
thinks his life was spent at Straaburg. A skilful and 
well-improved artist, he is in Germany considered the 
inventor of engraving en camdieu. His valuable and 
rare plates are remarkable for the skill of their exe- 
cution, and for an exactness of design which is less 
exclusively Teutonic in style than that of most of iiis 
contemporajies. Eleven of his works are known 
which show that he was not indiffei-ent to Albert 
Durer's works, but they are famous rather for clever- 
ness of style than for inventive power. 

We have not nearly exhausted the list of German 
wood-engravers. In addition to anonymous artists, 
and those known only by thoir monograms, there are 
many who merit notice. It is true that among those 
we are about to name, Jost Amman, Henry Alde- 
gi-evei', Albrecht Altdorfer, Hans Sebald Beham, 
Virgilius Solis, or Daniel Hoffper did more ae cop- 
perplate than as wood engravers, and, iis we shall 
liave to allude to them later, we will udw close our 
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notice of German wood-engravers. We must, 
ever, pause for one moment at Bale, where a 
inaster was born, and where also nuRjerona 
clever wood -liii gravers exercised tlieir craft, 

Urs Graf, who worked at the heginnftig of 
sixteenth century, died at ESle in 1530. lie desigai 
a great njimher of vignettes for wood-engravers which 
wore of no great imagination or j-elinement. He was 
slightly influeuectd by Martin Schiingauer, whose 
school he attended for a time, but he did not care 
enough for grandeur of style, and always copied that 
master's feeblest works. He is almost the only known 
artist of the numhera who were born at Bale and 
published their works in that city, but he took no 
])art in tlie revival of art which was going on uiidj 
his eyes, and which was, so to speak, completed 
Hans Holbein the younger. 

It is generally believed that Hans ^olbein " 
born at BSle about 1498. He was fortunate enough 
to have a wood-engraver beside bira who reproduced 
almost all his works, and spread abroad liis fame. 
Both as a painter and designer Holbein has left a 
great name. For a long time the nnmerous engra%'- 
ings on title-pages, head-lines, and tail-juecea in books 
printed at BSle were supposed to have been designed 
and engraved by Hans Holbein, A monogram of 
" H. L." somewhat puzzled the cnties, but it wonld 
have been passed over had not an unexpected circum- 
stance revealed to the clear- sighted an alphabet gen- 
erally attiibuted to Holbein, with this remark 
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panyiug it : " Hans Latzelbiirger, Formsciineider, 
genant Franfik," which gave the honor which was his 
due to Hans Lutzelburger, the rea] antlior. Although 
this artist succeeded hetter with Holbein's designs 
than any others, he did not confine himself to them. 
He was called by the Abb6 Zani " the prince of wood- 
engravers." Mariette, bo good a judge of engraving. 




says, in his manuscript notes, that it is iui]H)Bsible to 
admire sufficiently the delicacy of liis work and the 
fineness and spirit of his touch. " I think," he ="■ 
" that Holbein's designs, which were not tun well tin- 
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islied, needed the completeness given to them by thh 
artist, who deserves the esteem in which he is hi 
by the jmblisher of Lyons. His uame, wliich. d( 
serves to be transmitted to posterity, i-emains in obli' 
ion, but bis initials, H. L,, are seen on tlie lower pui 
of a bed on wiii(^]i retlines a young woman at the 
point of death." This name, unknown to tlie scholar 
Mariette, ia no longer a mystery. Hans Lutzelburger 
is certainly the author of the "Dance of Deatli " 
(1538), and of "The Old and Sew Testament" 
(" Icones Historiarum Veteris Teetamenti " ; Lyons ; 
Jean Frellon ; 1547). His powerfnl and facile graver 
rendered tliese compositions by Holbein witli extreme 
delicacy. They are small if the size bo measured, 
bnt large and grand in conception and thonglit. Cer- 
tain of bis Buhjects which might be contained within 
tlie surface of a die, if executed on a large scale, 
would lose nothing of their merit, so well balanced 
in tlie general composition, so careful and accurate 
the design of the figures. Tlio talent of Lutzelburger 
was sliown in the power with which he interpreted! 
the master's designs on wood in a very hmil 
by means of the skilful disposition of bis strokes. 
Many other artists reproduced Holbein's works, but 
none whose works we have seen, with the suecess of 
Lutzelburger ; their style is beas'y and exaggerated, 
and tiiey missed the power and liie of the master' 
compositions. 

Engraving on Metal. — ^If, since the Abb6 Zaui* 
discovery, Germany's pretensions to the invention ol 
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engraring i>n metal have been overthrown, we must 
not deny the part the Gennans took in the eariy his- 
tory of this art because we refiisi; to consider tliem its 
inventors. About the eame time that great works of 
art appeared at Florence, in 1452, a number of en- 
gravings were published on thti other side of the 
Rhine. Many of tlie anonymous plates brought out 
by tlie German echool appear, by the roughness of 
the drawing and impei-fectness of execution, to be of 
a very ancient date. After examiidng these speci- 
mens of an art in its infancy we do not Lesitato to 
assert., though we can give no formal I'eaBOES, tliat the 
means of taking impressions on paper from engraved 
metal was discovered simultaneonsly in Italy and 
Germany. Italy, as having produced the first work 
of genius by means of Maso Finiguerra, must take 
the precedence ; but Germany followed closely in lier 
steps, and soon gave birth to an artist of great talent, 
whose name, alae, is unknown. He is generally called 
the " Master of 1466." Amongst the many anony- 
mous artists who preceded this engraver, M. Dnchesnc 
considers the "Master of the Streamers" to be the 
author of a few plates which, tliough roughly drawn, 
are engraved in a peculiar manner, and much sought 
for on account of tlieir archaic style. The figures in 
this unknown artist's works are covered with imper- 
ceptible strokes whicli appear to have been obtained 
with a pointed instrument, and not with a cutting 
one. The metal must have been very soft ; it is rath- 
er fretted than hollowed out. It does not appear to 
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have boon printed from ; indeed, neithei' tin 
nor the small quantity of ink epread upon it oonl4 
have borne nmch presanre. There is one important' 
fact in favpi- of our opinion tJiat impi-eseions were ob- 
tained by friction ; there are no marks made by the 
plate in any part of these engravings, and we hav^' 
Been some of the proofs by this anonymous artii 
which are in a sufficiently perfect condition to ha" 
shown the marks of the edges of the metal had they 
undergone much pressure. From this we may con- 
clude that the " Master of the Streamers " (so named 
on account of the ribbons covered with legends on all 
his figures) did not know all the resources of his art, 
and may, therefore, be considered one of the earlieet 
engravers of the German school. 

Another anonymous artist whose engravings, e 
ed E. S., with the date 1466 and 1467, are very 
merouB, is justly called a ITaater. He was wonder' 
fully expert witli the graver, and although the drai 
ing of his varied and well-eoneeived compositions if 
not always correct, it is easy and expressive. " The 
Adoration of the Magi " forcibly reminds us of one 
of the justly admii'ed miniatures of the preceding 
century. The " Master of 1466 " made the h'mbs of 
his figures too attenuated and thin, but when he had 
to design a piece of jewelry, a paten, or a branch of 
ornamental tbliage, he was in his element and 
duced tasteful and graceful compositions. He t 
thoroughly Gothic artist — his ideal of beauty 
different from ours, different from that of the * 
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Italiajia ; with him gr»ndeur of t'yi'm and design were 
secondary to justici: of espression and Bimjjlicity of 
feeling. In tliia he resembled Ihe oxlraorcluiary art- 
ists too long depreciiited, who built Strasburg Cathe- 
dral, and other superb monuments of the Middle 
Ages. Like tliem, he understood the disposition of 
omai'.ient, and he treated the human figure with a 
Bim]>lLeity not without majesty. The heada, it is true, 
are too largo, the hands and feet too small, the folds 
of drapery too irregular, recalling the wood-carvings 
of his predecessors ; but art requires something more . 
than a literal representation of reality, she requires 
to give expression to an idea, to a sentiment, and from 
tliis point of view tlie " Master of li66 " deserves all 
praise, tor he was the first Gorman engraver who de- 
voted his talent to rendering feeling and expression. 

Martin Sehonganer almost immediately followed 
the " Master of 1466." He may be considered the 
father of the German school, so great was his influ- 
ence over it. He is now justly famous; but atXer 
being honored in liis own age to siicli an extent, that 
unscrupulous publishers did not hesitate to place his 
name under works by others to enhance their value 
in the eyes of inexperienced amateurs. He was 
classed during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, with all his contemporaries, amongst those GotJiic 
artists in whom even well-inforuied historians recog- 
nized no talent. To this unJbrtunate injuBticc is due 
tile loss of many ]iaintings, which, not being sought 
tor, as their icierits deserved, were damaged or 
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Btroyed. And when at laet modem Critiiiism, with 
better judgment, turned to these leading raaBters, she 
was in a dilemma, for tlie long-despised authentic 
spcoimena of early art, aud impoi'tant documents re- 
lating to their authors, had disappeared ; eo that we 
do not even know when aud where Martin Schongau- 
er was born. 

Aided by some signed and dated worka, we think 
we may eoneider 1420 about the time of his birth. 
His family, natives of Strasburg, say he was bom 
tlicre; some authors, finding traces of liis living at 
Ulm, call that his birthplace ; but the greater num- 
ber agree in saying that he iirat saw the light at Col- 
mar. He certainly lived there for a long time, and 
produced many paintings in the latter town ; and he 
died on the day of the PuriHciitiion, 1488, as proved 
by the certificate of burial in the registei-e of the par- 
idi of St. Mitrtin of Colmar, a facsimile of which has 
been recently published. Although we cannot write 
the biography of Martin Schongauer, his authentic 
engravings enable us juatly to appreciate hie genius. 
He evidently knew and was influenced by the engrav- 
ings of the " Master of 1466," but he was a more 
akilfiil designer, and altliough the limbs of many iif 
his figures are out of proportion, some of the extrem- 
ities being too small, aud in otiiers enormous feet sup- 
porting small bodies, he invented and engraved some 
very different compositions. One justly celebrated 
engraving, " The Beaiing of the Ci'oss," was iionored 
by Riiphael's notice, and considered woithy of study 
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" The Temptation of St. Anthony," copied, 
J to an old tradition, liy Mieliael Angelo, 
md " The Oonverbiou of St. Ptiul," are works umi- 
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vailed by any of the German school. Bosidea these 
justly famous engravings, Martin Schongaiier pro- 
duced several excellent compositiona. The face of the 
Virgin ill hiR " Annunciation," a work of small dimeii- 
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BioQs, wears a Bweet and tender espresBion wliieli 
jilmoBt beautitiil, and there is a grace aboiit the hi 
(if tbe celestial messenger, reminding lis of the Milan- 
ese school. In tiie " Fliglit into Ejrypt," Martin 
Scliongauer's best work, aa we tliink, the Virgin 
flasping the divine infant in her arms, is passing, rid- 
ing on an ass, beneath a palm-tree covered with an- 
gels, and St. Joseph is gathering some dates Irom the 
tree. Tliis ingenious composition is remarkable for 
the evident joy witli which the Virgin embraces her 
Son, rescued from the wi'ath of ReL'od and adored by 
angels. It was in such touching subjects that all the 
Guthie artists excelled. They had faith, and their 
faith determined, enlightened, and ennofiled their 
ambition. How many works be:ir charming witni 
to this 1 We mi^ht name many engravings by Sch< 
ganer, as remarkable for feeling aa for succe^ful exo- 
eution : " The Death of the Virgin," " The Wiae and 
Foolish Virgins," "The Symbols of tbe Four Evan- 
geliats," '■ Jesus Oliriat cmwning tlie Virgin," and 
others, are works of higli exuellence. In them all l in 
artist's power of invention, iiis knowledge of drai 
and skill in engraving, are clearly manifested. 

But the great German artist did not devote hi: 
self entirely to exalted subjects, he also engraved aom( 
homely scenes, anch as the " Departure for the Mar--, 
ket," known np to tlie ITfli century as t!ie " Uyli 
Bpiegel," because it was like an engraving of thaf 
name by Lucna of Lejden, and " The Peasants " pla^ 
ing or wrestling together. He gave lirilliant pi 
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albo of liis powers as an inventor, and engraver in 
(iesign for jeweli-y or ornameots. It is the glory of 
SohoEgauer, that Buri'oundL'd as lie was by artists ab- 
Borbed in their love of literal tmth, he was able, in 
his artistic from positions, to realize an ideal benuty of 
a noble and elevated order. His right to ihe title of 
'^ Master of German Art" is iiidis}iulable. His 
works wei^e admired by his auccessore, and influenced 
(hem strongly even when they were not actually copy- 
ing tbeiii. 

We consider that the artiets who came after Mar- 
tin Schong;iuer enjoy greater renown than they de- 
serve. Albert Glockenton has merely coarsely and 
inadeqnately reproduced the master's engi'avings, rob- 
bing them of tlieir exquisite simplicity and their 
graceful cliarm. He also executed a few plates from 
designs of liis own, but they arc witliout originality, 
and allhougii the drawing is correct the engraving is 
always harsh. Israel Van Mccken owes his tame 
rather to the quantity than tiie quality of the engrav- 
ings bearing his name. "We are glad to suppose that 
the author of these plates waa as TOuch a print-seller 
as an artist. The style of more tlian one of these en- 
gravings is earlier than its esecution, and perhaps the 
plates Iteing dimmed by the first printings, were re- 
touched in Mecken'fi studio, and tliere received the 
name they bear. 

All the engravings which wei-e at all celebrated in 
Van Mecken's time, were copied in his studio. The 
" Paten " of the " Mitstcr of l-i(il3," the " BeariTtK of 
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the Cross," and the " St. Anthony," by Martin Scboj 
gaiier, " The Three Graces," by Alhert DiirDr, aervi 
as models to his pupils ; their copies, however, were so' 
rough ae to be of little value, they rejirodticed noitlier 
the masterly boldness of the drawing, nor the akill of 
the original engravings. In det'aalt of artistic powi 
we own, however, that some of the rarer works pi 
duced in Van Mecben's studio, are valuable on 
count of the interL-sting information they contain on 
the habits of life, and tlie costumes of that period. 
Van MeckeiL was far more sncoesBful wiih home scenes 
than when copying engravings by great masters. He 
interpreted nature and copied hving figures with nn- 
deniable talent, and one well-known engraving, " TLe 
Concert," shows what he could do in this secondai 
style. 

Franz Van Bocholt, another copyist of Schdngi 
spent hia life in inventing and engraving works whii 
though they resembled, did not equal the compositiona' 
of the master he imitated. He shows real genius 
the " Virgin at the Foot of tlie Otobb," which is hie 
best work. The Virgin's face is full of genuine suffer- 
ing, and the draperies are arranged with fair enough 
taste. An artist called Mair, who signed his works 
fuli, appears to have followed Israel Van Mecken rath< 
than Martin Sclionganer. The engravings we kiio' 
signed by him are of domestic scenes and costumes, 
more valuable to the historian than to the artist. The 
figures, in the dress of the fifteenth century, are poor», 
and the bad drawing, partly diBgiiised by the draper! 
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IB too evident in those parts wLiuli are uncovered. 
Martin Zagel also prot'eBsed great admiration for Van 
Meuken. lie liad an incredible love of ugliness, and 
produced a number of iiarsh and inferior engraviugs, 
which were not all even original. 

We do not meet with another true master in Ger- 
many until the ead of the fifteenth century. At that 
time, however, an artist of Nuremberg arose whose 
influence nearly equalled that of Scliongauer and 
whose fame is greater. Albert Durer was the third 
of eighteen children. His father cetablii-hed himself 
as a goldsmith at Nuremberg in 1455 ; he could not 
ati'ord to give his son a thorough education, but he 
tried to give him the love of work. Albert Diirer 
learnt his father's trade and quickly sui'passed his 
teachers. But as soon as he was in a podiion to study 
painting he left thegoldemith with whom he had been 
working, and entered the studio of Michael Wolge- 
muth, whose fame had already spread ■through Ger- 
many. Anthony Koberger, the celebrated piinter, and 
Albert Diirer's godfather, probably knew of tliis in- 
tention, for he published his " Chronicles of Nurem- 
berg" about this tiuie, and entrusted the supervision 
of the engravings for this book to Wolgemutb. Natu- 
rally, yoiing Durer was readily and kindly received 
by his godfather's colleague, and when he had served 
his apprenticeship he visited in succession the Low 
Countries and the north of Italy. The route he fol- 
lowed is unknown, and we could not speak positively 
about this trip, but for the evident proof of his i 
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flueuce in wurks of tlio bcIiooIb of imrtLiira Italy ant 
Flanders from the beginiiiug of the sixteenth centuiyi 

In 1494 Albert Diirer was sumraoned back 
Nuremberg by his fiitlier, who had ari-anged 
riage for him with Agnes Frey, the daughter of 
raeclianic of tlie town. Ke])ort says, perha|J8 with 
exaggeration, tLat this was not a liappy marriage. 
Tbere waa certainly incompatibility of temper between 
Albert Diirer arid his wife. IIo was open-hearted and 
generous, she was cold, selfish, and disagreeable. It 
was impoBsiblii for two such uncongenial dispositiona 
to be happy together, and, therefore, on the death of 
his father, in 1502, after providing tor bis mother and.'! 
Ilia brothere, Hans and Andrew, Diirer left his nativt 
town, and directed bis steps towards Venice, where hi 
was most eordially welcomed, lie had scarcely 
rived before iie received an order for a painting for the' 
" Fondaeo dei Tedeschi," and Giovanni Bellini, anx- 
ious to know so famous an artist, sent for bim and 
requested a picture, for which be was even willing tc 
pay, a pleasing anliouncement to Diirer, who often 
complains in his letters of the parsimony of the Vene- 
tians. Tbis visit to Venice, and iiis constant excur- 
sions to Bologna, formed the happiest time of his lift 
Young, courted, loaded with honors, alone, and fr 
he forgot tor a time Ms petty donicatic troubles. 

At last, however, he was obliged to return 
Nuremberg, and, fortunately, he undertook a loiigi; 
jiieccof work, which leBsencd his regret for Venice,, 
with its hriirlit skies and refining; j'ccrL'atinns. Nurt-m- 
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bei^, too, appealed under a more favorable aspect to 
him now. Hib great genius, as is often the case, bein: 
iirst recognized by straugcrg, attracted the artista and 
men of note of tiie city to iiis lionae. His friendship 
and society were courted by the most distinguished 
men of the country. Tiie Emperor Maximilian, a 
great patron of art, delighted to visit him and watuh 
him at work. He showed tlie greatest regard for him, 
and wrote and thanked hotli him and his ti-iend Perk- 
heimer for the dedication of the beautiful series of 
wood -engravings which Durer drew for liia "Tri- 
umph," After a long eojonra at Nuremberg, Albert 
Ditrer was again seized with a longing to travel. He 
set out, but this time he took his wife and servant 
with him, and went into the Low Countries, where he 
had before been so heartily received. He has left a 
journal of this journey, in which he records day by 
day tiie honors rendered him, the visits he received 
and paid, the works he produced, hia expenses, hia 
impressions, and the facts whiiih interested him. 

But on a certain Friday in 1521, the report spread 
to Antwerp that Luther had been taken prisoner, and 
put to death. Albert Durer immediately wrote a true 
profession of faith, and in the form of a prayer pub- 
lished his admiration for the bold Refor'^er. This 
enthnsiasni met with no approval in t' . Catholic 
Netherlands, The Archduchess Margarf , who had 
hitherto shown great favor to Durer, became cold and 
reserved towards him. 

ITie news of the artist's disgrace quickly Bpre:ad, 
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and the eonBeqneiices to him were disastrotia. Peopl 
shunned him ; those who had most admu'ed his t&\< 
gradually changed tbeir ininde, aud turned from him. 
Fully aware of the sudden alteration of opinion, 
Albert Durer prepared to return to liia native coun- 
try, when Christian II., King of Denmark, wlio bad 
just arrived at Antwerp, gave him an order for hia 
portrait. The painter undertook it, and for a moment 
hoped for a return to favor, but at a dinner given by 
the King of Denmark at Brussels, at which the Areh- 
duchesB Margaret and the Queen of Spain were pre*- 
ent, the sovereigns avoided taking the slightest notice 
of him, and he felt that there was nothing left for him 
to do but to return to Nuremberg. 

A few months after his return he lost his father- 
in-law, Hans Fi-ey, and two years later his mother-in- 
law. Left alone with his wife, whose temper was atill 
more soured by adversity, he endeavored to hud in 
work a peace which his home could not afford him. 
But his powers were inferior to his will. On the 6th 
of April, 1528, lie expired. His funeral was magnifi- 
deot. An epitaph, composed by his friend Pirck- 
heimer, and engraved on a brass plate, at first marked 
the spot in the cemetery of St. John at Nuremberg, 
where Albert D rer reposes. Later, two inscriptiona 
were suba. ited for it, one in Latin, placed there by 
the care ol iandrart, and the other in German verse.. 
They are posterity's homage to the greatest artist 
Germany evi^r produced. 

Albert Diirer owes his great reputation to his 
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many painliiiga, and the knowledge of the liiiinan 
figure shown in them ; but his engravings are i>erhape 
even more admired tlian his paintings. Had Albert. 
Diirer devoted himself entirely to painting, we should 
have had to admire him on trurt; for hie pictures, 
little valued at first on account of the Gothic style, so 
much disliked tor two centuries, are now nearly all 
lost or destroyed, and those which remain would not 
have justified hia contemporaries in calling him a 
master. Happily, his great genius ni.u his habitual 
tendencies are seen in the engravings he signed and 
dated. Albert Diirer cared more tor trnth than 
beanty ; he drew a great variety of objects with 
Bcmpulons fidelity, and instead of shrinking &oni 
human ugliness, he ventured to employ hie marvel- 
lous skill in engraving an old woman with a swollcR 
body, clumsy hands and feet, and a hideous face, to 
whom he gave the name of " Nemesis ; " shi^ is now 
inappropriately called " La Grande Fortune." Durer 
had not a true idea of beauty. He knew nothing of 
the works of antiquity, and had he studied them, it is 
probable he would have compromiBed his own origi- 
nality without gaining any thing in exchange. He 
was his own good model for his figures of Christ, 
The head of the Son of God, as interpreted by him, 
is manly and full of power ; long hair shades a face 
betokening physical suffering and inward peace ; 
thick eye-brows imply strength ; the lines of the lofty 
forehead intellect, the deep-set eyes thought and sor- 
row. The Virgin is a good mother, watching her 
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child with loviug eyes, or pressing him tenderly to 
her breast ; Bometimes she is more. She is compassed 
about with majesty, and though her features are not 
Btrietlj beautiful, her attitude and expression are full 
of true nobility. In the Madonna's flowing robes 
Albert Diirer bIiowb his great skill in arranging drar 
perieB, and his command of all the niysteries of his 
art. 

Albert Di'irer is iinrivalled as an engraver; he 
drew figures and moulded outlines with inimitable 
skill. With a very fine grayer he hollowed out the 
metal with an infinite niimbei" of lines, which are 
admirably suited to his designs. His justly cele- 
brated original engravings show no signs of fatigue, 
aJthoufrh they required sutih alow, careful, and labori- 
ous work. " Melancholia " {a design we scarcely nn- 
derstand),"Tiie Horse of Death," " The Nativity," " St. 
Hubert," iind several email Madonnas, well suited to 
arouse alike the zeal of Christian bclievei-s, and the 
admiration of artists, are perhaps worthy of honor, 
rather on account of the great manual skill than the 
inventive power displayed in them, Albert Durer 
excelled all goldsmiths in carving metal, and all art- 
ists in his skill as a designer, and in his knowledge of 
engraving. 

All Albert Durer's landscapes, intersected and 
enlivened by rivers and full of fortified etiatles and 
turreted houses, are engraved with a pleasing fineness 
of execution. It is true that the aerial perspective is 
not very good, but the incorrectness of the relative 
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proportions ib in a great measure atoned for by the 
delicate Hnish of the distances, Albert Diirer excelled 
in every style. His engraved portraits show his great 
knowledge of physiognomy, his exccntion is always 
good, and hie works are excellent models for Lis suo- 
cessoi's, who have only to yield to his inflnence to be 
snccessfnl. 

Albert Altdorfer lived at Ratisbon ; yet he waa 
entirely nnder the influence of Albert Diircjr, and 
tried to imitate his style. He is supposed to have 
introduced into Germany the fashion of engraving in 
miniature — a practice which gained for the Gennan 
engravers who adopted it the title oi petita maitrea. 
Following Durer's example, most of these petiU 
maUres went to Italy, where they gained a certain 
beauty of style hitherto unknown in their eonntry, 
Altdorfer, however, who copied many of Marc-Anto- 
nio's engravings, and palpably borrowed from them in 
his own compositions, "lid not gain any thing either 
by his reproductions or his thefts. His drawing re- 
mains inferior, withrmt character or exjireesion ; his 
heads are ugly, and sometimea grotesque ; his engrav- 
ing, which is delicate and otten skilful, is only of real 
interest when he employs himself in goldsmith's 
works or ornaments. These German jieUtg mailres 
were all jewellers ; and aa they always looked at 
nature in miniature, it is only as workere in gold that 
they repay study. 

Bartholomew Eeham felt the expediency of con- 
fining himscll' to this kind of work, and e.vei-utcd with 
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rare delicacy, " The Virgin Nursing tlie Infant J 
■'Cleopatra," "Children Lviiig by Dcatlis' 
and twenty other engravings, in which the skilful and 
eareful work makes up for some unfoi'tiiTiate errora of 
taste, whieli are to be regretted in au artist of talent. 
Two portraits of Cliarles V. and Ferdinand L, e 
gravud in 1531, are Bartholomew Beiiam'e priDciptd 
works ; and they are so trui; to iiaturti, that ihey n 
rank among the best productions of the G-ermKI 
school. Hans-Sebald Beham, like his uncle and mat 
tei", Bartholomew Beham, worked at ^Nuremberg, 
aenipulously followed the lessons he received ; e 
IjIb engravings differ so little from those of his master,! 
that it would be difficult to distingoish them from ( 
eaeh otiier, but for the initials beneath them. Neither 
of them alirank from ugliness, and both were equally 
skilled in all the rcsonrces of the graver, which ( 
abled them to cut into the copper with a rare dexte 
ity. Hans-Sehald Beham produced more works thai 
his uncle. Unfortunately he sometimes exceeded t 
boands of propriety, and some of his engravings 
gained for their author the reputation of a debauchee 
and drunkard, whicii is contradicted, however, by the* 
rest of Ills works. Nothing but constant appiicatira 
and hard work could have enabled him to produce s 
many engravings ; and we cannot therefore helierel 
that a man who produced so many works with eo 
much patience and talent could have passed his life in 
public-houBes. We will therefore erase from the hie- 
tory of art this imputation which Sandrart has cast ouJ 
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Hans-Sebald Beham; we prefer to consider Mm, what I 
he in reality was, an earnest and Imrd-worklng man, 
who made the mistake of Bometimes turning aside to 
rcpreeeDt scenL'S which were not (jondeiiincd in his day 
as they are in ours. 

James Biiick, who was born at Cologne, and died i 
at Konigsbni'g abont 1560, copiud from all the great \ 
masters — Mare-Aiilonio, Albert Diirer, Martin 8choi 
gauer, and Hans-Sebald Beham ; and succeeded in 
fwrly imitating tlie style of each. With Albert Diirer 
and Mare-Antonio his engraving is soft, with Beham 
it is rather lieavy. 

When engraving his own original compositionB, he 1 
is scarcely the same artist. The close and clear-cut! 
Btrokes of his work, when he is ropi-odneing copies by 
the great masters, is replaced by thin and widely- 
distanced lines, which scarct'ly eufiiec to mark the 
outlines. Binck's style of figures is not so ugly as ' 
that of most of his contemporarice. He spent two 
yeais in Italy (1529 and 1530), and was not nnin- 
fluenced by the great beanty he was ahJe to stndy 
there. 

If George Pencz had engraved nothing hut " Jesna J 
eurrounded by Little Children," he would have ranked I 
high among these petits maiires. In this well-ar- ) 
ranged composition the mothei's and children &js% 
dressed in the Gennan style of the sixtcL-nth century; 
and it is therefore not only a really artietic work, hut 1 
also an authentic record of the coatnmes of the period. 
T\n: same may he said uf his other nnmerone works. 
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TTi H figures ai'e generally repreeented in tlie costnnie 
of tliat time, and thia custom, which has in onr day 
brought upon it bo much criticiBm, is more trust- 
worthy evidence on this vexed question than the false 
historical records in favor during the following cen- 
turies. If Italy influenced George Pencz, it was 
northern Italy ; Venice and her painteiB jileased liim 
better than Rome and tlie [lupila of Eaphael, and he 
doubtlesa hati Giovanni Bellim, Titian, and Giorgione 
in his mind wlieu designing some of the figures of his 
compositions. It is true that lie chiefly looked at the 
smaller and more minute side of nature — a pecnliarity 
of many goldsmitlia who, even when most talented, 
duninished not only the size, but also the cliai'aetep, 
<if all they represented, , 

Among the best of petite ■maii/rea who faintly re-i 
fleeted Durer'a stylo, Henry Aldegrever must t^e a 
place. He was born in Westphalia in 1502, and died 
about 1555 ; he passed the greater part of his life at 
Nuremberg with Diirer'a engi-avings constantly before 
him. He eauglit Iiis style in a great measure, especial- 
ly in the pose of his heads. Aldegrever tried every 
style, but was most successful when he merely repre- 
sented the people of his time; no invention was 
needed in them, and his copies are admirable ; he gets 
rid of his usual exaggeration, or the undue length of 
hits iignres is disguised by the draperies, which do not 
hang in such abrupt fohls as in designs of liia own 
invention. He surpassed all competitors in the (. 
Tui'Ute and figures with which he embellished 
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sheathes of kniv-ea and daggers, showing far more 
skill and imaginative power in tliem than in works 
with the human figure for its pnncipal object. 

Some lew artists practised etching at tlje time I 
when line-engraving was justly rising to sueh distine- 1 
tion in Germany. Albert Durer set the example ; but 
he did not succeed 80 well with it as witli his other 
works. His style and manner were not much copied. 
This mode of engraving seems not to huve snited the I 
Germans ; they prefeiTed a less expeditious process, 
whicli would allow them to mature their eonceptiona ! 
before giving expression to them. The Hopffers — 
David, Jerome, and Lambert — had little taste for 
drawing, and their etching shows bnt little vanety. 
It would not be easy to explain the esteem in which 
their woi'ks are held, for the copies of their predeces- 
sors' compositions are valueless on account of their 
inexactitude. Hans-Sebald Lautensack and Aiigns- 
tine Hil-Bchvogel, both painters from Nurcmbei'g, also ■ 
left a number of etchings ; hut they do no more to ■ 
raise our opinion of German etchers than those by the 
Hopffers, Although drawn with a fine and incisive i 
needle, these small landscapes by Lautensack do not 
equal his portraits in line-engraving. The latter are I 
remarkable for much character aud for the truth of 
the physiognomy ; they even excel his porti-ait of 
George Rockenhach. which is merely etched. Neither 
do Augustine Hirschvogel's plates raise oiii' ojiinion 
of etching in Germany, although they may be of value 
to collectors of curiosities. It waffscurceljf worth while 
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to notice these artiels, as they left no good specimens I 
of their work. 

Line-engniving declined wlieu tlie school founded J 
\}j Albert Durer began to lose its renown. The taste I 
for small things, such as ornaments and jewelry, sur- ■ 
vived, but the art wus doomed. It had lost much that I 
it had once possessed in lite hands of the skilful en- 1 
gravers we have named. This period of originality j 
had gone by, and we lind none but second-rate artiets, J 
who had lost their own individuality in imitating theip 1 
predecessors. 

Virgilius Solia was bom at Nuremberg in 1514, 1 
and died in the same town in 1570. Like thcj3«!irt] 
maii/rea, he attempted to perpetuate the style of his. I 
predecessors ; but he was veiy inferior to them. Ee I 
could scarcely draw a life-like tigure if he did not I 
copy it. His work is meagre, and without softness ] 
or charm ; among his numerous works a few prettily i 
decorated pieces of jewelry are alone worthy of notice. I 
Virgilius Solis and Jost Amman engraved a series of 
portraits of the kings of France, which added notliing 
to their reputation, Jost Amman, who supplied 
numerous designs to wood-engravers, has left a num- 
ber of fine and delicate, but monotonous, etchings. 
The designs are small and confused. One of Am- 
man's best works of this kind is a pui-lrait of Q-aspard \ 
de Coligny, surrounded with omaments and small J 
scenes relating to his life. Ilis own wood -engravings, ( 
and thoae he caused to be executed after his designs, 
are, however, far superior to any of his etchings ; and 
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aerieB of costumes pnbliuhed iu bis name bIiow 
liltte knowledge, but a vaiied and fertile imagiiu^ 
tiou, and contribute moi'e to liia £ime thau all his 

etcliings, 

Theodore de B17 also belongs to tliis group of 
late-comiiiy imitators of tlie petite maitres. Hu was 
born sit Liege in 1523, smd established biuiat^lf at an 
early agL- at Fraokt'urt, where be died in 1598. He 
was onu of the moat indiistrioua artists of tlie sixteenth 
century. His works prove bis great predilection for 
jewelry. He was aided in his large publications, such 
as "The I-ong and Short Vnyages," by hia sons, espe- 
cially by John, who often showed himself equal to hia 
father. But he appears to ua to base succeeded best 
with amull subjects in which thousands of small fig- 
ures are rcprKsented, or when he engraved ornaments, 
which betoken a decided style and a vivid imagina- 
tion. In this be resembled those engravers who rival- 
led goldsmiths in their dflicate handling and love of 
small dimensiouB. Thcodoi'e do Bry closes the Het of 
German engravers who worked in miniature, and 
aspired to no style and to no ideal. 

At the end of the sixteenth ca*ury German art 
took a new direction ; or, to be more exact, it lost all 
its originality. Native engravers were monop(ilized 
by publishers, who were more anxious that tliey 
sliouid work much thau well. Matthew Merian, tlio 
author of an immense number of views of tuwns ; the 
Kilian family, all engravers of iiortruits ; Dominio 
Gustos, M Fleming natiiralizfcl at Augsburg ; Mariiul 
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Grenter, a great admirer of allegorical subjects antl, 
armorial bearings; the HaTds, who employed 

tint engraving ; and many others, are only worthy of 
remembrance in the history of art on account of their 
portraits of distinguished persons, and their copies of 
moTiiiiiieTits and compositione which are now destroy- 
ed. Many of their engravings are skilfully executed, 
that is aD. The Germaas of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries all yielded to the same temptar 
tion, and thought too much of line strokes. They 
delighted, above all things, in Bhowing off their skill .] 
of execution, and forgot that knowledge of di'awing I 
is indiepenaahle to a good engraving. 

"Werceslas Hollar was an exception to this. In 
hia frequent and long journeys he was able to c 
pare rival schools, and all liis engravings are so 
tirely oidginal that not one betrays the influence of ( 
liis master, Matthew Merian. HolJiir'a execulion ia I 
vivid and harmonious, Merian's cold and dull. The.) 
pupil excelled in copying the human face, he rendered 
admirably the transparency of glass, the brilliancy of 
metals, tlie hair or feathers of animals, and the gloss 
of textile fabrics. But he required a good model J 
before him, and when he was without one his engrave 1 
ings were decidedly inferior. 

Wendel Dieterlin, unlike Hollar, who travelled 
incessantly, never left Alsace. He was not content 
■with being a skilful architect and a celebrated painter, 
he also pubhshed, in a collection which is now highly 
valued, a number of specimens of decorative art of a 
most original style. Highly gifted and full of cntliu- 
siasm, he was daunted by nothing; with admirable 
spirit, he invented forma of the greatest variety, and, 
had he not imprudently introduced figures of ques- 
tionable taste into these ornaments, he might have 
taken honorable rank among the architectural en- 
gravers of the Renaissance. His adventui'fius needle, 
while remaining entirely under his control, went bolill 
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to -work on the copper, producing ingenious and faciln 
Btrotes, and liis wildest effurts wei-e often crowD« 
witli unexpected suticeaa. 

After these artists, true Rrt appeare to have ba 
eonie extinct in Germany. J.-E. Kidinger, Ch. DieT 
rich, Ch.-B. Eode and Weirotter were painters of i' 
ferior talent, who occasionally need the needle, bii(l 
with very little success, Hans-Elias EidingiT owea' 
Ihe little reputation lie has rather to liis liunting- 
pieces and scenes from animal life, than to the talent 
of his engravings. Dietrich straggled hard, hut witli- 
out avail, to recall Raphael's style, hut he did not J 
impose even on the most ignorant ; his engraving waa ■ 
clumsy, liis drawing bad, and he knew nothing of " 
chiaroscuro. Christian-Bei-nard Rude, tiom at Berlin 
in 1735, journeyed a great deal, hut gained notliing 
hy his travels; his engravings are pretentious and 
very careless ; there ia no real tlionght in his pompous 
compositions, tiiey have neitJier order, taste, nor 
knowledge of eft'ect. The landscapes of Francis 
Edmund Weirotter are of scarcely any interest, and 
to complete onr review of engravers of the German 
school we must erosa the Rhine and go to Paris, 
where artists appear to have assembled to learn from J 
French masters the secrets of an art which their owttJ 
country had lost. ^ 

Joim George Wille and his friend George Frede- 
rick Schmidt went to France at an early age, and 
tliere began to i-tndy engraving. They remained in 
that country and earned llieir living by working willi 
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the publisher Odtenvre. Wilte soon out-diatanced Ub I 
competitors by his ease of execution. Hj-acinthe ] 
Rigaud BOOH saw some of liia eiigravingB, and at once 
recognized their merits ; he aided the youiig artist liy 
introducing him to amatenra and enabling him to 
copy important works, and tlie young German's repu- J 
tation was soon greater than that of any Frencli en- j 
graver of his time. Evei-y distinguished visitor tu j 
Paris wiio cared at ail for art, solicited an introduc- I 
tiou to him, and each one justly ai^kaowledged the j 
greatness of his genius and the refinement of his | 
taste ; for John. George "Willo podscsBcd a large collec- 
tion of art-objects and pictures, and many of tlie latter 
are reproduced in his engravings. The chid' beauty 
of his best works is their brilliant and careful ej 
tion ; none knew better than he how to vary h'a work I 
to suit the object represented. Thia perfect execution 
haa its drawbacks. It gives the engraving a decidedly 
metallic apiiearance, and we are disti'acted by the 
beauty of the details when we would fain admire the 
work as a whole. The iirtist thinks more of bis own 
fame than that of his model ; and in this he has niia- 
taken his aim ; for should not an engi'aver identify 
himself entirely with liia original and devote hia whole i 
energy to reproducing faithfully tlie work of tho paint- | 
er he has chosen ? 

George Frudt^rick Schmidt began life with hia 
intimate friend and fellow-countryman Wille. They 
came to Paris together, and their early struggles 
the same. Schmidt found a fi-iend in Nit-liolas 
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eret, as Wille had in Hjacintlie Kigaad. Sehmii 
was introduced to the engraver Larmeesin and 
pared his ]ilates for him, employing his few momeiitB 
of leisure in engraving email portrait-a for the pub- 
liahor Odieuvre, which, it' they addud little to liis 
reputation, at least helped to earn him a living. He 
Boon thought of setting up for himself, and Hyacintbe 
Rigaud, who had seen some of Schmidt's works, again 
proved liia sagacity by entrusting to the young artist 
a portrait of the Count of Evreux, which he had fin- 
ished. He was completely satisfied with the result. 
This was most fortunate for Schmidt, as Rigaud, con- 
vinced of his powers, gave him, with the prelate's 
consent, the portrait of St, Albin, Archbishop of 
Cambiay, to copy, and the cordial and well-deaerved 
reception of this beautiful engraving completely estab- 
lished its author's fame. From this time (1742) 
Schmidt brought out engravings every year, all testi- 
fying to his knowledge and industry. 

Hia style of engraving somewhat resembled that 
of Wille, He generally used the graver only, and, in 
addition to ease of execution, the beauty of his pro- 
ductions is enhanced by his knowledge of coloring. 
Sometimes, unfortimately, his cleverness led him also 
astray, and lie did not copy with sufficient care (he 
painting he was rendering. He was less successful in 
etching. Altliough some of his portraits in this style 
fetch a high price at sales, we cannot admire them 
much. Etching needs great freedom of execution 
and in this branch of art Schmidt did not excel. He 
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B to have entered with hia needle into a hopdeea 
conipetitioii with the graver. 

In any case J. G. WiUe and G. Fr. Schmidt, who 
went to study French art, themselves greatly in- 
fluenced it. " ITieir fame exceeded tliiit of tlieir fellow- 
Btudents. Bervic, the master of modern French en- 
graving, studied diligently under the judicious direc- 
tion of J. G. Wille, and ufterwards faithfiilly trans- 
mitted to bis own pupils the lessons he had himself 
received. 

After these self-exiled inaatera, Ghjrmauy can 
jtroudly name several artists who had the restoratiou 
of engraving in their native country much at heart. 
Christian Freilerick Miiller gained well-merited diEt- 
tinction by his engraving after the " Madonna di San 
Sisto." Joseph KeUer in his engraving after Ra- 
phael's celebrated cartoon of " The Dispute on the 
Sacrament," and other worlds, has BJiown his power of 
faitlifiilly rendering t!ie grandeur of tlie most exalted 
compositions. Finally James Fclsing, who did not 
aspire to works of equal difficulty, also gave proof of 
the practical skill he had acquired by his studies of 
the works of his predeceeaoiB. 
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OD EngliBii Art — Ita Ori^nalltJ in tho Eighteenth Ccnturj', and its 



1h England tberu are scIjooIs both of painting andfl 
engraving. Tliej are worthy of careful study, what* J 
ever those may think who have never crossed the 
Channel, They were eetablished ratiier late, bnt are 
now mora than a century old, and in this short time 
■. they have reached the same excellence aa the schools 
in neighboring countries ; if England has attracted to 
her shores foreign masters such as Holbein, Vandyck, 
Petitot, Largilli^re and others, she has protited by 
their examples, and the French, who were at one time 
aided in the same manner by the Italians, should be 
the last to reproach her with this. Besides, iu modem 
times, the English school has had a great influence 
upon the French, which it would be uncandid to 
deny. We allude to the romantic movement which 
replaced the principles of David (still followed by 
some few Frenchmen) by others of a very didereDt 
bind. However, we have now to consider engraving | 
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only, and we must begio by Btatiog th»t the Englisli 
were at first less entliusiastic tlian the French about 
the new discpverj, although they were equally ready 
to avail theniBelves of it. TliIs coldueos inay be 
accounted for by the striutnesa of their religion, which 
excluded paintiugs from their churches and engrav- 
jnga from tlieir prayer-books ; whereas the earliest 
wood-cuts of Italy, Oermany, France, and the Low 
Countries appeared in devotional works. 

It is strange that the earliest book printed by the 
first Englisli printer, William Caxton, is in Frendi, 
and it is also the fixst printed in tliat language. Its 
title is, " Cy cotmneuce le volume intitule le reeueil 
des hystoires de Trojes compose par venerable liommu 
Raoul le feure pretre cbappellain de nion tres-redoubt 
seigneur Monseigneur le due Philippe de Bourgongne 
en I'an de grace mil cccc Ixiiii." Unfortimately, in 
England as in other countries, engraving had at first, 
no individual character. William Caxtou seldom il- 
lustrated liis books with engravings, and when he did 
indulge in them he could only employ awkward carv- 
ers of images ; and on this account his plates are of 
■no artistic value. The second edition (but withoi:t 
date) of the tir=t book printed in England in 14T1 
(" The Game and Playe of the Chesse "), contains 
representations of a player at a chess-board, a king, 
two knights, and a bisho]>, but tliere is nothing to 
belray tlieir origin or nationality except the text 
which surrounds tbcm. It is the same with another 
book not quite an rare, '' Tliymage, or MiiTOur of the 
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World," 1481. Tlie few engravings in it represent t 
professor teaching grammar, or a logician leetnringg 
bis pnpils from his cliair, they are as devoid of art a 
the preceding ones, a decisive pioof of tlie Biiiall akil] 
of the eariy English engravers. In an erfitjon oti 
jEsop'a Fahles ("The Sabtyl Hystoi-j-ea and Fables 
of Eaope") published three years later, in 1484, by 
Caxton, we iind some engravings copied from preced- 
ing Latin and French editions, which wouliJ f 
confirm our opinion of tlie inferiority of otlier iiationd 
to ourselves, if any comparison be possible betwee 
works of DO talent and possessing nrehaeologieal i 
terest only. 

There were certainly many other hooks coiitaininfj^ 
wood-cuts published in England in the fifteenth aad 
sixteenth centuries, but it would not be worthwhile 
to detain the reader by mentioning tlieTii. We will 
merely state that English authors asserted ihe merita 
of their own etigravinge, and took part in the discue 
Bion on the origin of the invention, empliatically i 
pudiating the claims of all competitors by the asser- 
tion that engraving is not a modem invention at all, 
because, according to a certain verse in Genesis, Tubal 
Gain invented it.* The argument is original, but it i 
would be waste of time to refute it. Instead of going 'j 
BO far back, we will commence our study when En^- 

■ The Wit of Geneais ujion wliich Iho aulhore who fii 2916 b. 
about ibe dute of the invention of engriiTiiig rely, ia as folloira : — ' 
Zillah, she also bare Tubat-cdti, an iDstructor of ever; artificer In brti 
iivn : uid ibo sister of Tubal^cain wus Nuamab."- 
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lish engraving acquired an iniiiviihial cimmcter and 
was practised by men of talent. 

We begin with John Payne, who was born in 
London in 1606, and died in tlie eanie pln^-e in 1648. 
He did not t'tirm a scliool or at onee rise to eminence, 
but his engravings, esecnted witli tlie graver alone, 
ai'e superior to those of iiis predefOBsors. He was a 
papi] of Simon de Passe, a Flemish artist, who epent 
many years in England. John Payne executed, ( 
somewhat liarslily, vignettes, ornaments, and por- 
traits, succeeding better, lite most of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, with the human faee than with any thing 
else. William Faitliome was born in 1620, about the 
same time as John Payne, and died in 1691, lie 
raised engraving in England to a high standard of 
excellence. His biography is iTiterestiiig, A pupil 
of Pcaeb, an English painter, Faithorne, like hiB 
master, embraced the cause of Cliarles I. ; was made 
prisoner ou the fall of that monarch and shut up at 
Aldersgate. He employed tlie leisure moments of 
his captivity in engraving, and it was in prison tliat 
he executed the portrait of tlic Dutc of Buckingham, 
The reputation of hie early works, and the influence 
of his friends, obtained him Lis liberty. But on leav- 
ing prison he refused to swear allegiance to Cromwell, 
and was therefore banished from his ooiintry. He 
came to France and contiimed bis studies, first wilh 
Philip of Champagne and then wilh Robert Nantcuil, 
whose lessons were of great service to him. He soon 
became famous, and when events allowed of his re- 
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tiini to England in 1650, he was cordially welconn 
lij hiB fellow-countrjmen on account of his talent 
Like Iiis IViend and master, Nautenil, lie drew por- 
traits in three shades with perfec:t Buccesn, and they 
fiooii hecanie much in vogue. Fortnnatelj, he did not 
give up engraving, and he was most apt in seizing the 
expression of the phjBiognoniy, as seen in the nximer- 
ous engravings and drawings he has left. It would 
be impossible to excel his interesting aud life-like pol 
traits. Formed by the lessons he received from Ni 
teui!, and imbued witli liia principles, he sometimi 
equalled him, but never imitated him so much 
lose his own originality. Nautouil's portraits betoki 
a iirolbund knowledge, and at the same time, are v 
the self-contained and resei'ved style peculiar to the 
French school ; whilst Faitlioriie's engravings after 
Vandyck or his admirers, or designed by tlie artist 
himself, sliow the influence which the illustrious pnpil 
of Rubens exercised on the rising school, and are re- 
markable for a power of coloring to which the French 
engraver never aspired. Tlie portraits of K. Bay- 
feild, "William Paston, William Sandei'son, and oth- 
ers, fiiUy justify the esteem in which the works of 
William Faithome, suraamed tlie Elder, are held;.. 
His other engravings are not equally clever. "Tlift' 
Holy Family," after Simon Vouet, or " The Virgin 
caressing the lufant Jesus," after Laurent de la Ilyi-e, 
which slightly recall tlie style of Couvay and of Mel- 
Ian, without all their talent, would not alone eutil 
Faithdrne to very Iirgh rank. 
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Many artists (!Tidt;avor(;ii to follow tlie iminner of 
William Faitiiorue, but not one liad sufEcieut origi- 
nality to mtrit a place In our review of the English 
school. They were all inferior. Their fullow-coun- 
tryuien had so poor au opiaiun of them that they sent 
across the Channel whenever they wished to have a 
valuable woi-k engraved. Nicolas Dorigny was Bent 
for Jrom France to reproduce on copper Raphael's 
famous cartoons, preserved at Hampton Court ; * 
Baron copied the paintings of Riibens and Taadyck 
ill English collections, and it was not until the eigh- 
teenth centuiy that we tind artists in Englund Buffi- 
ciently skilfiil with the graver to reproduce the best 
woi'ks of art which had accumulated in their country. 

"We must not suppose that there were no engrav- 
ers in England during this long period. Wenceslaf 
Hollar, a German established in London, gave a 
praiseworthy impulse to etching. Again, Prince Ku- 
pert introduced info tlic United Kingdom the style 
of engraving called messoHnt or the Unijligh Bt/yU, so 
Buccessfully have English artiets adopted it. We 
must speak more particularly of these two processes 
later, now we are concerned merely with lino-engrav- 
ing and we must again allude to Frencli influence. 

Robert Strange, horn in 1723, died in London in 
1795, When qnite young he crossed the Channel 
and went to study in Paris with Philip Lebas, wlio 
taught him the first elements of engraving. But 

• Now in the South KenBingtoa MuBeuin, 
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Robert Strange BOon snqiassed liis master in 
handling of his tools, and left the studio in wluch 
talent had been developed to go to Italy and study 
the great masters. He spent five years in that coun- 
try, working with enttmaiasm at paintings by Kapliael, 
Titian, Corre^io, Gnido, and Carlo Maratti. He did 
not return to establish himself in London until 
studies wt're so complete ihat be imagined he had 
nothing more to learn. Uu fortunately lie overrated'i 
the advantagijs of his ease of exeirution, and bia en-i 
gravinga show insufficient knowledge of drawing. 
Few artists excelled Strange in engraving ; Ida work 
id pleaaing and well shaded, his strokes are admirably 
managed, rounding off the outlines and crossing 
other withont monotony or confusion. l"here are noi 
signs of weakness or weariness in any engraving of 
his; all show thorough and profound knowledge of 
tbe resources of his art. Wiiat a pity that all tMs 
should be marred by imperfection of drawing I The 
artist with all his intelligence thought more of giving 
the exact appearance of the designs before bim than 
of interpreting their character and style. 

William Wooilett, also born in England, and a 
pupil of John Finney, directed bis atlention to land- 
scape. He engraved figures also, and some important 
compositions, such as " T!ie Battle of the Hogue," 
and tbe "Death of General Wolfe," but he never 
succeeded better than in bis reprodiutions of juctnres 
by Claude Lorraine, Wilson, or Pillement. Tbe 
beantiitJ gradations and fine proportions of his plates 
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a xinsHrpaBsed ; no priidecessor obtained bucIi varied 
results by the aid of the graver alone. Tiii; distant 
horizons, ht up by a last ray from the Betting aim, are 
aecnrately designed, arid are perfectly distinct al- 
though ao far away. They diminish gradually whilst 
the trees and grass ot the foregrounds stand out in 
bold relief. Tlie latter are cut with a veiy large 
graver which deeply penetrates the copper, leaving 
large grooves far apart from eacli other into which the 
ink is plentifiilly absorbed. Claude, whose works, as 
is well known, have always been highly prized in 
England, inspired "Woollett'e best engraving. The 
engraver was irresistibly attracted by the grand and 
maflterly disposition of the forma, the deep inSnite 
horizons, and the beautiful scenery of tlie landscapes, 
and he succeeded in interpreting the great qualities 
of the painter. Clande Lnrraine was never better 
understood than by WooUett, and he so thorougldy 
identified himself with his model, that liis engravings 
are rivalled by none but the superb etchings from the 
great landscape painter's own hand. 

Francis Vivares, though born in France near 
Moutpelher, may be iuchided in the English school, 
because he spent the greater part of his life in Eng- 
land, and learnt his art tliere. He rendered Claude 
LorraiTie's works with almost as much skill as Woul- 
lett. He too confined himself almost entirely to land- 
scapes of a particular style by Lorraine, Gaspar Pous- 
fiin, or Patel. His plastic style of work admirably 
Buited grand comjiositions such as theirs. The jndi- 
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ciously clietrihuted light, affecting each object diffi 
eiitly, ill which these masters delighted, is transmitted' 
to copper with remarkable accuracy. It would ap- 
pear impoSBible for art to render the sun, especially 
with no resourcea at its command but bhick ink and 
white paper, aud yet his raya seem to inundate tliesaj 
engravings by Vivares. Like the master from wboi 
he took his icspiration, the engraver thorouglily un- 
derstood the laws of light and shadow. A man of. 
ingenuity aud resource, he arranged hie shadows boJ 
that thoae parts meant to he in the direct rays of the 
Bun were scarcely covered by light strokes, and by 
being placed in juxtaposidou witli condensed lines 
were thrown up with extraordinary brilliancy by the 
shadows which surrounded tliom. 

William Wymic Kyland, boru in London in 173! 
learnt engraving with Ravenet, a French artist 
lialied iu England. He afterwards went to France,, 
entered the stndio of Boucher, where he etched twoi 
landscapes after that master, with some ability. Hfti 
then took lessons for a time from James Philip Lebat^^j 
and returned to his native land after five years' ab- 
sence. Unfortunately, on his return to England, ho 
neither profited by what he had learnt iu France, nor 
by the examples set before him, hut was attracted by 
a new style introduced by an Italian engraver, Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi, which consisted in imitating with] 
the graver the effei:t produced on paper with a peu-i 
cil. In the hands of a good dranghtsman this process 
could, and did, accomplish much; but Ryland had 
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not talent enongli to tnrn it to good aecouiit ; and 
then he generally worked at the vulgar creations of 
Angelica KaiiSuiann, thereby grndiiidly losing the ' 
position he liad gained by his tiret works. An acci- 
dental circumstance, however, suddenly .comjiclled 
him to give up engraving. He was accused of for- 
gery, tried, convicted, and condemned, and after that 
his name was never heard again. 

The list of English line-engravers is soon exiiaust- 
ed ; there remaiti two only, Geoi'ge Vertue and Abra- 
ham Raimbach, who may be said to have attained 
any distinction in the history of English art. George 
Tertue excelled in reproducing the pictures of Sir 
Godfrey Knell er. His engraving is very correct, 
almost moEotonoufily bo ; but tlte English aristocracy 
patronized liim because lie was very skilful witli 
physiognomy, and rendered most hapjiily tlie distin- 
guished air of lords and ladies. Tlie Prince of Wales 
charged him to make a collection of engravings for 
him, and Korace Walpole, who stood high as a man 
of letters and a politician, did not scorn to use tlio 
notos on English artists collected by the engraver. 
In t}ie first edition of his "Anecdotes of Painting," 
published in 1762, he places his own name after that 
of George Tertue ; and at the end of liis work he 
has a long note on the Englisli arliat, in which he 
awards just praise to the talent of his fellow-country- 
man. 

Abraham Raimbach closes the list of English en- 
gravers, lie seemed born to interpret the works of 
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the painter Wilkie. He liaa reproduced the well- 
ceived and spirited jiicturea called " Blind Haii'i 
Buff," "The Eent-Diij," aud the "ViUage Polili- 
ciana " witli surprising deKuacy and skill. In spite 
of their large eizo tliese prints are what are called 
genre engravings ; tbey are prepared and nearly fin- 
ished in etching, and then almost entirely retouched 
with the graver ; and as comhined by Raimhaeh, the 
two processes produced most pleasing results. The 
joyous or grave faces of the children playing round 
their fathers, or the small tenants impatiently waiting 
to pay the money which is due, are faithfully trans- 
ferred to the metal. The hright and pleasing ap- 
pearance of the paintings is also rendered, and there 
is a general harmony about Raimhaeh 's engravings 
which Wiltie'e canvases have nuw in some measure 
lost. Abraham Raimbach is certainly worthy to rank 
high among his fellow-coun Irymen ; and in a general, 
history of the art of engraving, his works class him' 
amongst those who best understood all the resources 
of their art, and excelled in rendering the different 
passions depicted in the human countenance. 

Francis Barlow deserves mention on account of 
his delicate and skUi'ul etchings of animals. 

Although there were so few clever hne-engraveiB 
or etchers in England, in spite of the efforts and at- 
tractive example of Weneeslas Hollar, Mezzotint En-' 
graving, introduced, as we have said, by Prince- 
Eupert, waa at once enthusiastically adopted in thaC 
country. It was more successful in England than 
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elBewbere, and its rapid triiimplis aro easily aceouQted 1 
for. Tlie works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Gaiii^-I 
borough, and of Sir Tljomas Lawrence, sortly aud I 
agreeably colored, and not very strictly dniwu, were I 
well Bulted to this kind of engraving, which allows of [ 
vagueness of outline and great freedom of treatment. 1 
Anthony Vandyck's portraits taken in England \ 
equally good subjects. This was at once recognized I 
by a nmnber of English iirtista. Not only were there i 
more mezzotint engravers in England than elsewhore, [ 
they were also more skilful and of readier iuvi;ntioii ^ 
than aTiy of their foreign competitorB. We are not 
sure who founded this school of engraving, who was 
the first master, or what influence be exercised over 
his contemporaries, 

Hichard Earlom, whose name is perhaps the best 
known, did not, like most of liia contemporaries, ex- 
cel in portraiture, he owes his reputation rather to his 
justly admired engravings of troit and flowers after 
Van Hoysum, and his " Batlislieba leading Abiahag 
to David " is considered the ckef-d ''muvre of mezzo- 
tint engraving. We ourselves do not admire his 
works sufficiently to consider him the founder of a 
school, and we still hold to our opinion, that English 
artiste treated portraiture better than historical onjenre 
paintings. It is easy to review other English works 
of exalted style, but it would take a long time to enu- 
merate only the best of the portrait- painters. Sir 
Joshua Keyuolds, the most celubratxid of tliem, i 
plied eager engravers with numerous subjects, and h 
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review of liis works would introduce ub to all 
mezzotint engrnvers of Eugland. Amongst bo man; 
beautiful engravings it is ditficult lo know wliich to 
]>rGfer. J. it. Smith, in liis purtraits of Master John 
Crewe and Lady Caroline Montaga, ehows equiil tal- 
ent to tiiat of Y. Green in the portraits of the Duke 
of Biidford, of W. Chambers, or the Lady Caroline 
Howard ; and MacArdell, J. Watts, James Ward, J. 
Faber, J. and Thomas Wataou, E. Fisher, John Dix- 
on, W. Dickinson, G. Clint, 0. H. Hodges, C. Turner, 
John Miu'phy, C Corbutt, S. Paul, J. Grozer, John 
Jones, J. Spilsbury, and R. Dmikarton, engraved 
with equal skill tlie portraits of Mrs. Beaufoy, Joae|)h 
Earetti, Richard Burke, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Drummond, the Archbishop of York, John Paterson, 
Garriek, Lady Elizabeth Lee, the Duke of Leitister, 
Lady Charles Spencer, Robert Ilaldane, JoUu Lee, 
Viscount G. Maiden and Lady Oapel, tlieDuke of 
Portland, Mrs. Chambei-s, Tiseountesa Spencer, Lady 
Seaford, Fox, Miss Jacob, and Miss Ilomeck. These 
engravings are such exact imitations of tlie originals, 
that Reynolds mnst himself have superintended tlie 
artists. None of the engravers, however, had any 
individoal character to distinguish them from eacli 
other. In spite of tlie difference of their educations 
they all worked with about equal skill, aU were ac- 
quainted with the resouTces of muzzotint, all equally 
careful to render the gradations of shade in the works 
they copied. Many used bistre instead of black ink, 
as being better suited to the transitions from light 
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dark, and producing altogether a more harmoniutis 
etFeet. 

Godfrey Kneller, althnugli born at Lubet-k in 
164S, and formed in Rerabriindt's school, must be in- 
cluded amimg English painters, notwithstanding his 
foreign origin and education. He establislied him- 
self in Londun when very joung, and never again 
left it ; hJB style of painting resembles that of Eng- 
lish artists more than any other, and be seems to 
have forgotten the lessons he had received from the 
moment he set fiiot in Britain. Many line-engravers 
copied his paintings, but J. Smith was almost the 
only one who rendered them in mezzotint, and in 
return the pamter took the engraver's portrait, which 
he at once transferred to copper. Amongst the othef 
portraits engraved by J. Smith after Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, the principal are those of William HI., 
King of England, the painter William Vandcvelde, 
the Countess of Salisbury, and John, Duke of Marl- 
borough. These engravings are exact copies of tlie 
master's somewhat furmal paintings, but the execu- 
tion is heavy and rather inharmonious. 

Thomas Gainsborough, a charming painter, whose 
works were deservedly successful during his life, had 
not the will or the opportunity to gather around him 
engravers to reproduce his works. Yet mezzotint is 
peculiarly well suited to render the light efiVcls of 
his paintings; and portraits of the Prince of Wales 
engraved by John Eaphael Smith, of Richard War- 
ren by John Jones, of the Earl of Derby by Geoi'g 
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Keating, and of Henry Duke of Buccleucli by Jil 
Dixun, not only sliow tlio talent of tlieir engravers 
but also liow well mezzotint could interpret 
brightness and freshness of these pietures which i 
true and grand re]ircsentationa of the English ariw 
tocracy. Unfortunately only a few of Gaiiishorougli'n 
paintings liave been engraved, Hud the very prettj^ 
picture ca.led " The Blue Boy," which was so justly 
admired in the Exhibition of 1862, was nut repro* 
dueed by engravers in the time of the painter. 
Thomas L;iwrence was more fortunate ; he had notj 
it is true, many imitators, but he met with c 
graver, Samuel Cousins, who produced a fine masteiy 
piece ailer one of his paintings. We allude to tbo'^ 
portrait of Pius Til., the best mezzotint engraving 
of modern times. Thoroughly well-instructed in hie 
art, the engraver has preserved all the life and gran- 
deur of iLe original ; he has managed the light with 
the greatest tact, and drawn the pontiff's head with 
a power unknown to moht of his contemporaries. 
Charles Turaer also engraved an excellent portrait of 
William Pitt after Lawrence ; and he himself, Eng- 
land's last great master, was fortunate enough to find 
many contemporary artists who thoroughly underatoot' 
his works, and interpreted them with laudable talent.^ 

We have not yet spoken of the humorist schc 
It however gained great distinction in England ; a 
we intend to close our study of English engravi 
with a notice of this style, which is of rather 1 
lorieal than artistic interest, as it borrowed its ei 
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largely from literature, politics, and eontem-fl 
porary custome ; and would lose much bj being c 

sidered from a merely artistie point of view. 

William Hogarth is the master of thia style. 
Bom of poor parents, he was apprenticed to a gold- 
smitU instead of being sent to a good master, who 
could have prepared him for a literary career. Hie 
father had straggled in vain all his life, in spite of a 
good education, to attain a higher position than that 
<)f a printer's overseer, and his example early showt^d 
his son t!ie illusory chnrncter of a literary life. He 
turned resolutely from literatiu^, and this man, who 
was to inaugurate a new style of art, begim life hy 
eliasing metals, and engraving armorial bearings, fig- 
ures, and arabesques on silver, gold, or lironze. It J 
■was thus he learnt the trade of an engraver. After 1 
working for some years with a goldsmith, he deter^ 1 
mined to leave the humble profession of a copyist 
and devote himself to art properly so-called. He 
studied nature witli enthusiasm, looking always at 
the picturesque side of every creature and of every 
thing, and noting in his memory or on paper tliat 
which struck liis attention on his rambles. The i 
wretched life of his parents had left a tone of sad- 
ness on his observing and inquiring mind, which 
made him see tlic saildest and most painful side of 
humanity. Thus his ide^al was not beauty of form, 
or elegance of outline, not graceful action or nobis 
attitude, but truth nnd powi^r of expressioiL Though 
harsh and rough sometimes, his work is always full | 
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of energy and eliaraeter, Fielding Buid of hia frii 
Hogarth : " Tlie tigures of other painters breath's _ 
those of Hogarth tliink," lie was right. Hogarth 
is more of a philosoplier than an artist. Hia paint- 
ings, often dull and inharmoniouB, are no doulit cltv- 
erlj composed, anil some flj^ures are really artistic ; 
but the thought Ib everything; the subject absorhs 
all attention and interest at the expense of tlie draw- 
ing and exeeutiou. "The Harlot's Progress," "Tlie 
Rake's Progress," or '* Marriage a la Mode," arc 
really comedies in several acta, moral comedios in 
which the author does not shrink from a coarse and 
revolting representation of certain actions, for the 
sake of teaching how terribly tliey are afterwards 
Eixpiated. William Hogarth did not confine himself 
merely to composing pictures, he also engraved tlicm, 
a fortunate circumstance, as Jiis works retained tlieir 
original style and attractions better than they eonli 
have done in the hands of other artists. His cngra' 
ings were nearly completed in etching, and then most 
skilfully retouched with t!ie graver. Thinking above 
all of expression, he used the needle or graver for 
that purpose as readily as the brush, and his engrav- 
ings not only possess all the qualities of his picti 
but excel tiicm in their harmony. 

There is a wide difference between William Hi 
gartli and other English painters of manners and 
ricjbturists. The master is anxious about the phih 
Bophical side of his work, and desirous of giving 
hia compositions all the value of a moral leeson. 
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the caricatorietB who succeeded bim cared little to 
make their works of general mtereat. If they in- 
tended to ridicule any one they exaggerated liis phys- 
ical defects, or represented him in rage, or wretched 
and Bcomed, — that was aU; and if they did Jepict one 
of the thousand miseries of life, tliey carried buffoon- 
ery to the greatest extreme, tlie iigurea, the gestm-e, 
■ the expreBsion, the dress, are exaggerated to such an 
extent that they do not always provoke even a langh. 
James Gillray, the most lamoua of these carica- 
turists, was bom at Lauark, in 1757: like Hogarth, 
be began work under a goldsmith, but hiq passion for 
the tlieatre was so great, that he quitted the studio, 
which he bad but irregularly attended, to join a 
strolling company of players. In this new career, he 
had to endure mortifications of all kinds. After wan- 
dering from town to town without meeting in any 
with the BuccesB he had drewmt of, lie liad the good 
sense to leave those who had led him astray and re- 
turn to the paternal roof. On bis return to London 
he went through t!ie course of study at the Royal 
Academy, and we are told joined the studio of W. 
Ryland, He began as a caricaturist in 1779 and de- 
voted himself to this kind of work without intermia- 
sion. Every event of any impoitance irimiflhed him 
with materials for caricature, and every conspicuous 
person bad to appear before Gillray's tribunal. "When 
at the height of liis power, William Pitt is represent- 
ed playing at cup-and-ball with the terrestrial globe. 
Later, in 1797, when the minister, lately so powerful. 
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coiJd not meet tlie rush upon the funds caused by tl 
tear of invasion, he is drawn as King Midas, with 
asfl's liead- The Emperor Napoleon is said to havi 
supplied the English engraver with the suhject 
many caricatures. The greater niimher are coarse. 
A political caricaturist, GiUraj' placed Lis talent at 
the Bei-viee of the passions of the moment, and this 
entitles him to he considered one of the artiets who 
contributed much to throwing light upon the history 
of England in the reign of George III, , 

Tliomas Rowlandson may be clasaed with Gillray, ' 
although ho did not take up exactly the same line. 
Ee was bom a year earlier, in July, 1756, and direct- 
ed Ilia attention rather to the manners of the people 
than to politit'B. The action of his characters is es- 
cellent, and lie was moat successful in the arrangement 
of a nimiber of figures in one group. He used the 
needle as much as the pencil or pen ; he engraved, 
merely for the sake of multiplying the grotesqi 
scenes he invented, without caring at all about the 
process he employed or to display his own skill. His 
cliief aim was to expose the absurdities of liis con- 
temporaries, and in this he generally succeeded. 
Towards the close of his life Tliomaa Eowlandson de- 
signed vignettes for books. The illustrated hook 
which gained liim the greatest suecess in England 
was " Doctor Syntax," an account of the innumera- 
ble adventures of a luckless traveller pursued by mis- 
fortune. Tiie etchings, colored by hand, which ac- 
company the text show the witty side of ThoraaB: 
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Hnwlandson'B talent, and may be considered some 
his best prodnetionH. Rowlandson squandered his' 
fortime in Paris, partly at play. When Lis reeourceB 
were all but exliaiieted he wisely determined to work 
hard again. IIu retumtd to London and went through 
the conree of study at the Royal Academy. Bnt hie 
old propensities refrained the mastery and led him 
into fiesh follies. He needed the spur of necessity to 
make him work, and his life was a seriea of altemar 
tions between want and prodigality. When old and 
infirm, with facnltiea as much impaired by dissipation 
as by age, lie sank into poverty and died on the 29d 
of April, 1897. 

George Criiickshank, who was also a caricatnriBt, 
flourished soon after the artiste we have named. His 
name is attaclied to an imniense number of moat 
comic vignettiis. Although he produced some few 
good political engravings, he preferred scenes of man- 
ners which were simply and avowedly grotesque. 
He and his brotber Robert learnt drawing with their 
father, Isaac Cruickshank, and he remained bo long 
under the paternal tnition that it was quite late in lite 
before he signed his work's. The works of the father 
and the two brothers are so mucii alike that it is not 
easy to distinguish them. George was nevertheless 
the most talented. He may be considered the chief 
of the comic and humorist school which still exists In 
England, He is now old and works less than he did ; 
but his influence is stil! great over yoimg artists, and 
his style is slill much in favor. 
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Lebrun and Gfirard Audcan— Tlie School of WalleBu— VigBBtta 
EnginTers — The Sobool of David, J 

Fkanoe has sniiill claim to the invention of en-l 
{graving, althougli she did not remain inactive while ' 
thu movement wa8 taking plaice in other conntriee. 
Several French wood-cnts are known to belong to the 
middle of tiie fifteenth eenturj", and are- in fact eon- 
tern poraneons with the earliest engravings brought 
out in other countries. Better etill, some plajing- 
cards of undoubted antiquity, aa proved by the em- ■ 
blems on them, which were in use in certain reigns fl 
only, were brought out in France before the tinie of J 
engravings, properly so called ; and the barbarous 
style of BOmc printa, with a text or legend in French 
attached to them, would furnish material for the re- 
searches of modem learning. Biit it would be us©- i 
less to revive the question of priority ; we will leave, 
it to the archteologists, and only notice the time v 
French art manifested itself in a decided and definite 1 
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manner. The first book enibellisbed with eugravingB I 
appeared in France at tlie end of the iifteenth centu- 
ry, but the "EoiQan(;e of rierabraa" (L^ons, 1480), 
"Belial, or the Consolation of the Poor Fishers" 
(1484), and other works witii wood-oule, have a ficti- 
tious value only in the eyes of amateure on account 
of their antiquity, and can Bcarcely be regarded e 
.really significant specimens of wood-engraving. In 
fact, Antoine Verard's publications, " The Sea of His- 
tories " (La Mer des Histoirea), amongst others, prints 
ed by Jean Dupr6 in 1491, are the first works in 
which this art takes a true position ; the hatching of 
the engraving is atil! coarse ; the ornaments are with- 
out delicacy, and recall in many points the complica- 
ted arabesques of French architectural monuments of 
the fifteenth century ; but the invention is often hap- 
py, and wo see the same love of truthful representa- 
tion in them with which we are familiar in earlier 
miniaturea. The simplicity of the expressions, the 
life of the figures, make up for the want of knowl- 
edge of composition, and render us indulgent to the 
faults of drawing, and the imperfections which abound 
in these early efforts. The " Dance of Death," printr 
ed for the first time in 1486, by Antoine Verard, and j 
often reprinted since, perhaps contains more interest- f 
ing engravings than the " Sea of Histories." The 
persons successively sumiuoned by Death, each re- 
ceive the gloomy messenger in a characteristic way ; 
the face of each has its own individual expression; 
the Pope prepares to follow the skeleton which dra 
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him to the tomb, with a resignation of whicli the Em 
peror is incapable ; the merchant leaves his bi 
with despair ; the usurer cannot make up his mind t 
relinquisii his treasure ; the knight tries to at 
with Death, who is hurrying him away ; in fact, ead^ 
one ia rendered in his true character, and surely tlie 
inventor of these fignres is worthy to be included 
auiongst the engravers who first raised themselves to- 
the rank of artists. 

When tlie French became accustomed to engrai^ 
ings in their liisturies and romances, which brouglri 
the scenes recounted visibly before them, tliey wislie 
to liave the same thing in tlie devotional books 
for their edification. They were not content with theiV 
old missals and prayer-books ornamented with minia- 
tures, as none bnt rich men could possess them, and 
the invention of printing had created a passion for 
reading unknown before. Wood-engraving found a 
good opening in these religious works, and largely 
profited by it, Ifumbers of artists were employed by 
publishers anxious to meet the wishes of the public ; 
and although the names of tliese men of talent are 
lost, we esin enimaerate the ]irintcrs who employed 
them and faeiliCated tlieir efibrts. Antoine Yerard 
and Simou Vostre occupy the first place among these 
printers. Books issued by them and bearing their 
marks, contain small ornamental subjects, which 
frame the verees of psalms or short prayers, and are 
not always applicable to the accompanying text. Tbe^ 
artist has turned to the Old and New Testaments, andf 
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sometimGa to private Kfe, for the aubjecta of liis oniar I 
meats. OecaBioiiallj', by some etrange ■wliim, a pro- I 
fttue object, sucli as a centaur drawing a bow, ie intro- J 
duced among sacred ornameuts. Tlie composition is I 
as varied as tlie inveiitiun, but tbe style of the t 
gravere is always tbe same. The figures always stand I 
out on a background covered with stippling, which h \ 
Bopposed to imitate tbe golden backgromids of minia'- ' 
tures. The figures are disposed without aifectiilion, 
the action is simple and life-like. Tliere is a larger 
engraving at tbe beginning of each service, which 
generally represents a biblical subject; "The Crear 
tjon of Eve," "The Annunciation," "The Visitation," 
or "Tbe 'Resurrection." Altliough simplicity is their 
chief merit, there is a certain attempt at composition 
wliich shows, that although still in its infancy, the art 
was gradually progressing. Here and tliere we can 
defect foreign influence ; some engravings recall Ger- 
man works, others Flemish figures, but the greater 
number seem to have taken their inspiration from the 
French miniatures, those excellent models which 
French engravers of the end of the fifteenth century 
should never have lost sight of. 

The impulse once given, immbers of printers 
placed their presses at tbe service of the new art. 
Philip Pigouchet and Simon Vostre together brought 
out in 148S a "Book of Hours" according to the 
Church of Home. Tliielman Kerver either borrowed 
or had copied tbe engravings of the same printer for 
bis books of devotion. Gilles IIi\rdonin, with tbe j 
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same object in view, employed a euOTeseioTi of artii 
■who produced some interiiBtiug works, altliough they 
were too much influenced by German art. Willij 
Eustaehe, William Godart, and Francis Eegnault, also 
took part in the movement, and brought out cnrions 
works, but tlieir publications were inferior, as theyj 
had not such skilful artists at their command. At Ii 
liowever, trade encroached on art, and the demand 
cheap editions led to the production of works by n< 
means equal to the earher ones. 

But, fortunately, the sisteentli eentnrj was noi 
opening ; the movement known ae the " Benaissance 
was beginning, and France, perhaps, took aa active 
part in it as any other country. Tlie sculptors, Jean 
GoQJon and Germain Pilon ; the arciiiteete, Bnllant, 
Philibert Delorme, and Pierre Lescot; the paintere, 
Jean Consin and the Clouets, had added entirely new 
lustre to French art. Engraving did not linger b< 
hind. Guided by these masters, wood-engravers in,^ 
their humbler sphere showed talent at least equal tO' 
that of their neighbors. They cut wood with the 
same ease and delicacy, and they copied the excellent 
models before them so faithfally as sometimes to sao- 
rifiee their own personality to that of the masterg' 
whose works tliey wei-e rendering. The most indn*-] 
triouB of tliese second-rate Frencli masters is knowi 
under the name of the "Petit Biimflrd." He nev 
added his name or monogram to his engravings, am 
we ehonid not know who was the artist who produced' 
BO many prints in the sixteenth century, in which the. 
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delicacy of the work rivals the nicety of the drawing, 
but for tlie following notice in an edilion of the Bible, 
dated 1680: "The figures which we give here are 
from the liand of an excoUont workup, known in hie 
day by tlie name of Salomon Bernard, or the Little 
Bernard, who was always well thought of by connois- 
eeiirs in thisi sort of work." Tiiese smal] comi^sitiona 
are animated by thouaiinds of iigurea m easy groups ; 
their action ie natural, and they are drawn with ele- 
gance. Fi'cneh art in them clearly displays its na- 
tional wit and vivacity, 

llie extraordinary success of the engravings of 
*' Petit Bernard " naturally led other artists to attempt 
the same style. They soon became skOfnl in it. At 
first publisliers ordered devices from them to distin- 
guish their publications from others, then followed 
borders of flowere, tail-pieces, ca])ital letters, in which 
minute works rare talent was shown, proving that art 
requires neither large spaces nor public applause to 
make its way everywhere. Unfortunately, it is diffi- 
cult to class the publications of this period. One 
thing is certain, — they are by different artists. But 
not one took tiie precaution of signing his works, and 
if a few names have escaped oblivion, it is not always 
certain under which works they should be placed. 
The name of the talented artist who drew and en- 
■ graved two small works which may be considered the 
best wood-engravings of the sixteenth centni'y, is ah- 
solntely unknown. "We allude to the *' Figures of 
the AiKKjalypse" (Paris, Estienne Groulleau, 1541). 
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and "Tlie Lovoa of Cupid and Pajche" (ParisJ 
Jcanue de Manief, widow of Deiiia Janot, 1546).J 
The traiiBlation of tlie "Dream of Polypliilua "f 
(Pafid, 1546), also eontaiiiB eiigravingB of a most ele-l 
gant style. Tliej reproduce the engravings of theJ 
Italian artist who adorned the edition publislied hj\ 
the brothers Aldus at Venice in 1499, hut tliej arel 
modified to suit French taste. We have long eonglit'J 
in vain for any trustworthy evidence ae to the naiue.l 
of the artist. Hitherto one only of thia great nam-J 
bur of wood-engravers hiis been the anbject of a spe-.J 
cial work, and by ineane of the numerona engraviugaj 
collected and publislied by his biographer, we oanf 
form a very fair idea of hia talent. Geoffi'Oy Tory, 1 
of Bonrges, whose life has been completely written. I 
by M. AugiiBte Pernard, was at tlie head of a bcIiooI f 
of engravers, and all the works issued from his studio I 
were ujarked with a double cross, which was, to use I 
a modern expression, tlieir trade-mark. Tiie master J 
himself worked at engraving, and although he seldom J 
employed any sign but that common to the studio, he I 
donbtlesB hoped that his peculiar style of working ou I 
wood would suffice to prevent liis productions from 
being confounded with those of his pupib. Indeed, 
it ia not difficult to detect tlie manner of Geoffrey 
Tory in a certain number of engravings marked with 
the cross of Lorraine only, whicli evidently at least 
passed through his hands. If wo take as a guide the 
" Hours of the Virgin," published by Simon de Co- 
lines and signed in full, — Geoflroy Tory,— we ai'o 
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sure not to make a mistake. The drawing of the 
ornaments and figures is that of an artist acquainted 
with all the resources of the art. The cutting of the 
wood scrupulously follows the direction of the re- 
quired form, thousands of small broken-oflF strokes 
attest alike the inexperience of the engraver and his 
intention not to swerve from the outlines given. The 
style of the arabesques is borrowed from the purest 
sources, and resembles the antique ; the supple grace- 
ful figures show the love of elegance which the artists 
of Fontainebleau carried to extremes. Keasoning^by 
analogy, and without referring to any engravings but 
those bearing the cross of Lorraine, we can without 
hesitation ascribe to Geoflroy Tory '' The Entiy of 
Henry II. into Paris in 1549," " The Old and New 
Covenants," an allegorical composition engraved on a 
design, recalling the manner of Jean Cousin, and 
" Francis I. listening to Machault reading his Trans- 
lation of Diodorus Siculus." These engravings, 
which are worthy of the first place in every choice 
collection, are the only ones which we feel sure were 
entirely engraved by Geoffrey Tory. But we mr.st 
not expect too much ; we can, it is true, name but 
few of the early French engravers, but this appears 
to us an additional reason for not sligliting those wor- 
thy of onr notice. Let not the French follow the 
example of some nations, who, blinded by a mistaken 
national pride, and thinking to enhance the glory of 
their fellow-countrymen, have passed over in silence 
many French wood-engravers of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury, and left the most remarkable productions 
oblivion. 

After Geoffroy Tory and the anoaymous engravers 
of his time who tried to imitate his manner, wood- 
engraving rapidly declined. Engraving on metal was 
coming into favor. Olivier Codore, the author of the 
plates which decorate the " Entry of Charles IX. into 
Paris on the 6th of March, 1672," worted, heavily, 
and in spite of the correctness of his drawing and his 
careful execution, seems to have lieralded the deca- 
dence of this art. Wood-engraving, with vrhich sonie 
French artists had succeeded so well, soon fell into the 
hands of artisans who looked upon it merely as an 
economical way of depicting passing event'^, or an 
easy mode of satisfying with biblical and fabulous 
subjects the popular love for allcgoi-ical and religious 
pictures. 

It was then that Periasim and Tortorel engraved 
on wood the sad events of the reign of Charles IX. ; 
their engravings met with such success that they were 
immediately copied on copper in France, Holland, 
and G-ei-many, and multiplied in immense numbers. 
This success was owing rather to the subjects them- 
selves, drawn in the heat of the moment, as they 
cuiTed day by day, than to the talent of the arl 
who produced thera. 

At the foot of the large engravings of religions or 
secular subjects brought out in the sixteenth century, 
there are the names of many little-known publishers, 
who may themselves also have handled the graver J? 
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Jean Leclerc, Denis de Mathoni ere, Marin Boniiemer, 
Germain Hoyau, Nicolas Prcvoet, Francois de Gfour- 
moiid, and some few more, mimt be coiieidered not 
only as tradere in tlie engraviuge of othere, but also 
as artistu who both directed etiidioB, and set an exam- 
ple to their pupils by themselves taking part in the 
work. Unfortunately, the necessity for rapid prodnc- 
tion was detrimental to these engravings. They still 
retain a faint anti distant resemblance to the graceful 
and spirited works of French art of the sixteenth 
century, but they are clumsily and fartlcssly exe- 
cnted. Sometiiiies, however, in spite of all the iiasty 
work of the engraver, the drawing shows excellent 
taste and incontestable ability ; it is only when trade 
encroaching on art first invaded and then took posses- 
sion of it, that wood-engraving, so sncceasfully prac- 
tised in France for more than a ccntuiy, disappeared 
, entirely, to remain in complete oblivion for two cen- 
turies ; that is to say, until our own time, wlien some 
picturesque pxiblieations forced themselves on public 
notice, and a great and unexpected demand arose for 
similar productions. In the eighteenth ceniury the 
works of Papillon, the somewhat diffuse historian of 
wood-engraving, created little interest. The heavy 
and monotonous execution of the inferior designs re- 
l)roduced by him could scarcely attract attention at a 
time when so many copper-plate engravers were de- 
signing and engraving with sncli charming grace all 
kinds of vignettes, groups of flowers and tail-pieces 
for the ornamentation of books, llie tiine was ill- 
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chosen. Far more talent tliaii Papillon possessed 
required to effect a revival of wood-engraving, and 
attempt proved abortive. Fifty jcars later tlio satiie 
design waa conceived, and being worked out witli tal- 
ent and enthusiasm, it met with decided and brilliant 
success. Large publications were set on foot, and ow- 
ing to the earnest intelligence of thtfio who conducted 
them, thej prospered beyond expectation ; publishers 
called the most experienced d(;9ignera to tiieir aid. 
who in their turn trained engravers ; the differei 
processoB were improved or perfected, good taate 
generally diffused ; the long-neglected art flourished 
once more, and no one now dreams of disputing the 
superiority of France in this popular style of en^ 
graving. 

Engraving on Metal. — The French have no mo] 
claim to the invention of this than of wood-engraviii 
Some authors look npon certain plates engraved by 
peculiar process, called maniere erihUe, as the oldeafi'! 
specimens of engraving, hut we do not thiuk this 
opinion will have any weight with those who know 
and appreciate the " Pax " of Maso Finignerra. Nor 
is France the only country which availed itself of tliis 
process. 

One word only as to the execution of works done 
in the maniere criblee. After covering his plate with 
an infinite number of small white dots on a nnitbrmly 
black ground, the artist — if a worker of this kind 
deserve the title — marked out the shape of tlie flgni 
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lie tried to copj with heavy strokes, and, not content 
with a mere copy, he even attempted shading by 
means of small lioe8 produced witli an metrDment 
which rather frefted than made incisions ou the metal. 
Being engraved on very soft material, on silver or on 
tin, these plates are of archaeological value only — in- 
terestinw from an historical, not an artistic point of 
view. The name of Bernard Milnet, given withont 
conflideration to tlie author of engravings in maniSre 
criblee, becanse of an InBcriptioii at the foot of the 
"Virgin with tlie Infant Jesus in her Arms," is now 
more than doubtful. Different iTiterpretations have 
been given of this inscription. Every one is agreed 
that searcely an artist of the fifteenth centnry, what- 
ever hia merit, cared enough for fame to sign his 
name in full ; the greatest masters sometimes placed 
their monogram or some figurative sign in a comer of 
their plates, but many left no mark by which they 
can he recognized. The work, liowever, is so difl'erent 
that it is evident one artist eonld not have produced 
all the engravings of this kind. Many engravers then 
used the mamere ori'blee according to their ability, 
but none passed that boundary so difficult to define 
wliich separates true artists from artisans. 

There was no distinguishing original power in the 
engravings in Breydcii bach's book, called " Holy Pil- 
grimages to Jemsalein and tlie ailjaeent Neighbor- 
hood" (Lyon, Michel Topie do Pymont and Jacques 
Heremberck, 1488). They re]irod uce on copper, wood- 
engravings published at Mayencc two years before. 
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and they give us panoraiiiaa of Yenice, Parens 
Corfu, Jfodon, Candia, RhodeB, and a general vw 
of tlie Holy Land and its environe. The engraving 
in a very backward Btage, bnt the arehitectaral di 
BJgna are careful, and on this account their anthoi 
called the Engraver of 1488— deserves honorabl 
mention in a comprehensive review of French artisi 
Noijl Gamier, who came soon after him, s 
quite a primitive engraver, Bigned the greater nnmbt 
of his prints in full or with liiB initials. His copies, 
of engravings by Albert Dnrer, George Penez, and 
Hans-Seba!d Behara are characterized by deplorable 
feeblenees, and sliow no talent whatever ; he must not 
escape severe judgment, for at the time he lived good 
models were not rare, great masters were witbin his 
reach — (some of the engravings he copied were exO" 
cuted as late as 1540) — but he conld not avail himself 
of the advantages around him and the inferiority of 
his work is without excuse. 

The first engraver on metal of whom France may 
be proud, and who deserves the title of master, is Jean 
Duvet. He was bom at Langres in 1485. However 
much Italy may have influenced his genius lie still 
retained his native individuality. Mantcgna seems to 
have been his favorite master, and Jean Duvet's beat 
work, "The Martyrdom of St, Sebastian," belongs to^ 
the school of the Paduan master. The series of" 
Apocalypse" and the engravings relating to 
" Amours of Henry IT.," however, seem to have he( 
produced quite independently of foreign intluenci 
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These compositions are ratlier confused ; tbe work is 
too much alike, the accessorioa are brought ont i 
carefully as fie principal figures, and the result is 
that the interest is divided and tJie eye does not at 
^once seize the intention of the whole. Two artists of 
Lyons, Claude ComeiUe and Jean de Gourmont, sig 
their engravings with their monograms; a double O 
and a J and G iuterlaced. They were probably jew- 
ellers before tfiey became engravers. Their style of 
working on copper resembles that of the second-rate 
wood-engravers wlio flourished at Lyons in the six- 
teenth century, and they were probably guided by 
them. They chiefly excelled in small compositions. 
They delighted in eomplieated architecture, and peo- 
pled their porticos and untinished rotundaa with 
small biblical or fabulous persouages, which they 
drew with some spirit; the neat and careftd execu- 
tion betraying their former occupation of goldsmiths. 
One of them, Jean de Gourmont, was also a painter. 
There is a picture of hia in the Louvre, " The Nativ- 
ity," which was formerly in the magnificent castle of 
Ecouen, and the same delicacy of touch and taste for 
architecture ai'e observable in the painter as in the 
engraver. 

Jean Cousin, one of the greatest artists of the 
" Renaissance," with whom most modern historians 
begin the history of painting in France, did not dis- 
dain to handle tbe needle. He was not content with 
supplying wood-engravers with the excellent designs 
which illustiate his "Treatise on Perspective" and 
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Lis " Book of Portraiture," he wished hiinficlf to 
fathom the diffleulties of an art which, althoiigli al- 
most at its zenith in other countries, was only begin- 
ning to make head in France. He engraved and 
signed three plates: "The Conversion of St. Paul," 
" The Annunciation," and " The Entomljuaisnt," im- 
pressions from which are very rare. Boldly and skil- 
fully engraved, they would alone suffice to give a 
very complete idea of Jean Cousin's talent. In them 
we Und the grandeur of style and the Bubdued ele- 
gance which are characteristic of this master. The 
different expressions of the figures are all appropriate, 
each face well conveys the meaning intended hy the 
artist. Look at the holy women who are wrapping 
Christ's body in its shroud, ttiey testify their grief in 
ditferent ways ; some bathe the feet of the corpse 
with toars, others, wrapped in fervent contemplation, 
are content to adore. In the " Annnneiation," the 
celestial messenger is a contrast to the modest and 
shrinking Virgin, who receives the news with grati- 
tude, mingled with a kind of dread. Finally " St. 
Paul," stretched on his back, among bis soldiers, 
aeems to implore Divine mercy, with his arms ex- 
tended towards Heaven. We look in vain amongst 
early French engravers for the grand style of l>eauty, 
fur the truth of action and expreaaiou which are so 
eonspicnouB in the works of this talented master. 

In the sixteenth century engraving advanced in 
France with rapid strides. Line-engravers and etch.- 
crs of great original power are very nnnierous, e 
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without including those of the school of Fontaioe- 
•bleau. The style of Pieri'o "Woeiriot, an artist of 
Lorraine, in his engravings after his own designs, 
resembles that of iiia predecessor, Jean Duvet. He, 
too, overdid the work in hia figures. All liia portraits 
are not of equal merit, but we are favorably im- 
pressed by liis engraved likenesses of Louise Labb^, 
Franfoia de Serocourt, Antoine le Fah, and of him- 
self. In them he is seen to great advantage, either 
because these fjicea suited him better, or because they 
were really superior models, they entitle biin to rank 
among the excellent and prolific portrait-takers who 
flourished throughout the sixteenth centnry in France. 
Nicolas Eeatrizet and Nicolo della Caaa, fellow^ 
countryman of Woeiriot, passed their lives in Italy. 
They were French by birth only, and their style 
resembles that of many Italian masters — the Ghisi, 
for instance — far more than that of any Frenchmen. 
Their talent was not so great that the French need 
care to lay claim to it ; they yielded to the inflnence 
of Michael Angelo's successors, and, like all the late 
disciples of this great master, they copied his exag- 
gerations, and missed the true beauty and style of his 
works, Etieune Diipi^rae, who also lived at Home, 
devoted himself entirely to copying the pictnresqiie 
sit™ and monuments around him. His style is cold, 
bnt his drawing is correct, and there is much valuable 
arehaaological evidence on the ancient monomenla of 
Rome to ba found iu his works. 

Paris was not, in the sixteenth centnry, what she he- 
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cume later, a centre of attraction to all artists. Unl 
then the provinces also bad their seliools of engravinf 
and each department, so to speai, could cite Boiiie 
honorable name. Orleans, araongat otliere, could pride 
hei-selt' on having produced the engraver Etienne De- 
laune. He was certainly one of the most prolific of 
the clever eiigravera of the French Kenaissance. His 
style gives evident proof that he had studied a gold- 
smith's trade. This acconnts for his love of small 
works. He did produce two or three large- engrav- 
ings, after compositions by Jean Cousin; but be was 
not nearly so much at liis ease in this style. When 
left to hiiiieeif, or when be engraved bis son's designs, 
he managed to produce complicated compositions in 
very suiall spaces, and yet, with so much exactness, 
that each person and object is admirably proportioned 
and could not be better placed. In engraving he first 
drew a general outline, and moulded it into shape 
witli little dots, now and then heightened with strokes 
— a usual practice with goldsmiths who had to fiuii 
off every portion of their plates with minute and h 
ing care, as they were eubmitted to the direct 
the public. Numerous ornaments, some elegant ai 
besques, some pieces of jewelry, and two rare engrav- 
ings of the interior of a goldsmith's studio, complete 
the works of the engraver of Orleans, and justify 
esteem in which he is held. 

Jean Chartier and Pierre Vallet were born . 
worked at Orleans. The tbrmer executed, with a 
tain harshness, about ten engravings of allegor 
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iigures — " Force," " Abundance," " Juatico," i&e. Tlie 
drawing sbowa that the artist liad kept pace with tlie 
progreas made in Fi-anee in liis age, but the engraviug 
haa fallen I'ar bhorl of tlie designer'^ intention, and is 
miserably poor. 

Pierre Valiet waa much more skilful. He etched 
the celebrated map of Paris, prepared by Francois 
Qijesnel, with ease combined with exactness. He was 
an equally true interpreter of the human counte- 
nance, as proved by his own portrait and that of the 
botanist, Jean Robin; and in his engravings of the 
romance of " Theag^ne " and " Clianclee," he haa 
shown that he could also cleverly render the designs 
of others. 

Joseph Boillot was a native of Langi-es. He has 
left two works of tolidly different styles ; in his 
" Livre des Termea," the engraving is heavy and the 
plate is overloaded with useless strokes ; but in 
another of his books, " I'Art Militaire" (1598), on 
the contrary, his work is picturesque, harmonious, and 
easy, without being incorrect. 

Pierre Sablon etched hia own portrait at Ohartrea, 
and has taken care to teil us to what we are hidebted 
for his likeness In the following lines : 

** Ua contetDplant un jour eo deux divereeB glncea 
Je veig le mien pro£l despeinct naiTenieDt 
LoiB je d^libei'fi en uioj BuudainemtitLt 
De graver ce pouctruot (lout vous voyeK lee traces." 



At Bonrges, Joan Hout-liicr, a very clever artist. 
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but of little celebrity, wliose works show real talent, 
engraved six plates with so much elegance and grace, 
that we tiiink he innst have taken his inspiration from 
the Bchool of Parma. Hie best work represents the 
" Virgin Standing with the Infant Jesus in her arms, 
who IB holding up his mouth to kiss her." The divine 
Child's action, stretching up to reach liis mothei''s face, 
is prettily conceived, and tiie artist has most happily 
rendered the mother's joy in finding hei'self thus bo- . 
loved. Jean Bouehier's engravings are distinguished J 
rather for correetneas of drawing and justice of ex- 
pression than for practical ability, for the execution is 
unskilful, and shows that the artist had not studied 
the pi'ocesa. Other provincial engravers worthy of 
notice might be named, hut it is not desh-able to pur-^ 
sne this inquiry further; by naming a few we havefl 
sufficiently indicated the state of the art of engraviugfl 
in France in the sixteenth century. 

Paris, too, had her share ; indeed, she was thsf 
centre in whicli the engravers of greatest talent met 
together. Pierre Biai'd executed an extensive series 
of original engravings in a picturesque style ; but he 
succeeded better when he followed the designs of 
otiiers; and two copies — "The Slave," after JUicbaclJ 
Angelo, and " Venus jealous of Psyche urging Lovft'l 
to avenge her wrongs," after Giulio Romano — aX-' 
though rather too freely rendered, give a more favora-J 
ble idea of his talent than ail his other works. 

In some engravings which adoJTi the "Bnll^a 
Comique de la Roync faict anx nopces dc Mousieur 1^ 
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Due de Joyenae ec de Madamoj'selli! de Vatideinont" 
(Pans, 1682, in 4to.), Jacques Patiu gave proof of 
considerable talent ; the drawing of the large figures ' 
might be better, but the fiuely-executed engraTing, as 
a rule, desei'ves all praise. 

Side by side with these artista arose a group of 
engravers who were content to reproduce the works 
of others, probably because they themselves lacked 
all power of inveution. There being no well-organ- 
ized school of painting in France, although many of 
their neighbors possessed an almost embarrassing 
number, some sought their models in Flanders, some 
in Italy. Charles Mallery, Pierre Firens, and Jean 
Baptiste Barh6 took their inspiration fi'otn the works 
of Wierix, and did not fail to imitate bis feeble stylu 
of interpreting nature. Like their patrons, they suc- 
ceeded better with portraits than with religious sub- 
jects. The latter, indeed, are executed with weari- 
some monotony, every thing is worked out with equal 
care, and the art of bringing the interesting parts into 
relief is altogether wanting. Philip Tliomassin, Vale- 
rien Regnart, and other Frenchmen of Ihe same period, 
turned to Italy ; bnt instead of studying tlie masters- 
pieces of Marc-Antonio and his pupils, they addressed 
themselves to Cornelius Cort, a Flemish ai-tiat estab- 
lished at Rome, and tried to iiiiilate his pompous and 
insipid style. By this strange fancy they gained noth- 
ing and sacrificed their own originality. Their harrth 
engravings of these compositions of questionable taste 
could give them but a very inferior position us artists. 
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The engravers of whom wo liave been speaking 
were iudifl'erent to the school of Fontainebleau, to 
whicli Francis I. had attracted experienced maBters 
from all eoiintnee. It was otherwise with those who 
are now to occupy ns. Italians, French, and Flemish, 
while breathing the same air, seem to have forgotten 
their own nationality, or rather their works were 
combinations of the styles peculiar to each country. 

Two Italian masters, Kosso and Primaticeio, di- 
rected the school. Tbev were both highly gifted, and 
their works taught better lessons than any amount of 
the best theoretic instruction could have given. "While 
arehitecta enlarged the king's favorite palace, artiBta 
assembled in France covered the walla with immense 
fi'eseoea, which supplied engravers with innumerable 
Bubjecta. 

Among the best eiigi-avera of the school of Fon- 
tainebleau whose names are preserved to us we mnst 
name Antonio Fantuzzi, Leonard Tiry, Ken6 Eoyvin^. 
and Guido Bnggiei-i. They left many ivorks signed 
in full, or with a monogram, and worked under the 
supervision of Kosso or Primaticeio. This aceounta 
for the marvellous exactness with which they 
the almost exaggerated grace and elegance of some, 
of these mastera' paintings. Antonio Fantuzzi, some*' 
times called Maitre Fautose in France, was the moet 
talented of the engravers of the ecbool. He seemed 
born to copy the designs of Primaticeio. In the 
" Parnassus," a composition full of figures, he sne- 
cecded by the nicety of his work in giving to 
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gronp, to each figure, ita true distinctnws and its true 
proportionB. In an equally complicated composition -M 
representing " Jupiter sending Juno, Veiiud, and 
Minerva to PaiiB," he heiglitciied his etcliing with 
some strolces of tlie graver, whidi relieve tlie work 
witliout iojuring tiie harmony of the engraving ; but 
when he used the graver only, aa in the " G-rottoea of 
Fontainebleau," signed in full, " Ant. Fantuz. J. D. 
Bolngna fccit an, D. MD. 45," he was evidently fet- 
tered by the limited capabilities of his tools, and his 
work is cold compared with his etchioge. 

Leonard Tiry, a Fleming by hirth, who passed 
part of his life in Italy, and came to France when his 
talent was developed, was the most prolific of the 
engravers of Foatainebieau. He was a true artist j 
his etchings are easy, and his line-engravings so free 
that we forget the process employed. He rendered 
the works of Gosso and Primaticcio with perfect 
fidelity, and with sucli facility that he seemed to be 
working out his own ideas, rather than compelled to 
follow the designs of othei-s. Ilis landscapes show a 
strange miitnre of the styles of the countries he had 
Buccessively inhabited. His architecture proves his 
visit to Italy, his costumes his Bojiium in France, and 
the general appearance of his engravings, the slim, 
jagged, abrupt strokes, tell plainly that he lived in 
that country whose scenery lias been rendered with 
such marvellous exactness by Francis Hogenberg. 
Vasari not unreasonably conjectures that Leonard 
Tiry (called by some historians of engraving Leon 
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Daven), was formerly a painter, and had woi'kcil wiljl 
lioeaoj whicli would acuount for the engraver's grea 
ability. 

Rfiii6 Boyvin was bom at Angers. Nothing 
known of his life, of the date of his birth, or thj 
name of his master. But we are aware, and this 
perhaps, is all that is necessary, that he was a ' 
skilful engraver and a zealous admirer of the painters 
of Fontaine bleau. He employed the graver only, 
and this insfniraent, bo difficult to manage, became 
lifisome aud graceful in his hand, producing excellent 
results. Boyvin's numerous engravings after liosso, 
Primatiecio, and Lucas Penni, show profound respect 
for the talent of those masters, and prove that line- 
engraving under a clever artist is as well fitted tofl 
render complicated subjects as etching. The aerieifl 
called the "History of Jaaon," atYer Rosso, speak wellfl 
for Rene Boyvin's powers. Each small subject is 
enclosed in a different border, showing the painter's 
fertile imagination and the engi-aver's case of hand- 
ling the burin. Quido Ruggieri followed Rosso and J 
Priniaticcio when in France ; he, too, need the graver, .1 
and succeeded in rendering with it the works of the 
masters whom ho took as models. His productiona 
are not numerous, but they are such as to justify the 
favor in which he is held. 

Leouard Limousin, the celehrMted euamcller, pro*J 
dueed a few engravings only, wliich were mere spera-j 
mens of patterns to be reproduced in enamel, 
were original, and their style resembles tliat 
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school of Fontainebleau. Four plates witli his initials, 
dated 1544, are of subjects tVoin the New Testament ; 
they are ratlier barsb, but the liandUng is clear, bold, 
and free. The compositions, too, are liappily con- 
reived ; the dmwing is tirui, correct, anij powerful. 
The outlines merely of the figures are given, the artist 
reserving the rest of the work for a process which lie 
Tutderstood better. 

Geoflroy Dumonstier, a member of a celebrated 
family of painters in Fi-ance, produced soine vi^i-ous 
etchings of aa ultra-picturesque style. His slender 
figures of the Virgin or the Shepherds adoring tbe 
infant Jesus are exaggerations of Kosso's favorite 
forms (we may remark that tbe painter-engraver 
treated thia subject five tiuies), the distribution of the 
light, which is concentrated on the Divine Infant, is 
all that redeems the work of Dumonst.ier, who owes 
his reputation, to hia name rather than to his produc- 
tions. 

Jacques Prevoat, boru at Gray, has left a portrait 
of Francis I., wliifh is full of life and character. He 
has copied the toothless mouth of the old monarch 
with an exactness which must have been displeasing 
to the king and his courtiers ; but it is attractive to 
those who value correctness of drawing and persever- 
ing pursuit of trnth, as it proves that the artist of 
Franche Comt6 thought more of these thau of Court 
favor. 

We will merely mention the existence of the nu- 
merous anonymous engravings inspired by the artists 
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of Fontaincbleau ; any discnssion of their tneritl 
wonid delay ub too long. Tiieir authors are knowi 
imder the collective name of the anonymous eugralfl 
era of the school of Foctainebleaii. 

Engraviug only played a secondary part in 1 
general movement of art at this period. It served t 
multiply and spn^ad abroad tlie works of the scliool, 
but it was not appreciated at the time ; not until age 
and BucceBsive mutilationa bad injured the palace of 
Fontainebleau was its real usefulness ajiparent. En- 
gravings alone remain to prove how much talent was 
employed during the Renaissance. But for Jacques 
Androuet du Oerceau'a collection of engravings in his 
book on tliu "Best Buildings of France," we should 
know nothing of a number of castles now destroyeT 
or of the precious monuments which rose up on e 
side in every comer of France in the sixteenth c 
tury. 

Without the engravers named above, we ahoii^ 
know none of Primaticcio's works. Time and th| 
linnd of man have destroyed or damaged the admirn 
ble paintings by the Florentine artist on the walls o 
Francis I.'s palace ; and it would be a great honor f( 
the engravers of this famons school if tbey had dond 
nothing bnt preserve the remembrance of it. BaO^ 
they have another title to glory no less honorable.! 
They gave an impulse to French artists which no fel- 
low-countrymen would have done ; and we must re- 
member that wo have to thank the gallant engravers 
of Fontainebleaii, in a great measure, for that schodJ 
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which was subsequently fouiided witli Biieh uneqnal'ed 
Buccesa by tha eiiyravers of France. 

While prolitie and untiring deeoratore were vieing 
with each other in covering the walla of Fontaine- 
bleau with scenea from mythology in a style which 
combined that of the Italian, Flemish, and French 
schools, an art entirely national was coming into fash- 
ion at Court, and spreading throughout France. We 
allude to portrait-painting. We know that the bean- 
tiful seriea of portraits produced in tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury are said to be traceable to Fiandcra, and that 
John Van Eyek and Hans Memling have been named 
as the sponsors of this art in France. But without 
any intention of detracting fi-oni the merits of the 
portraits by these Flemings, we must assei't that the 
style of the French artists difl'era entirely from theirs. 
"Van Eyek and Memling painted every portion of the 
human form, even the smallest details, with great 
care ; the French, on the contrary, give the general 
outline, care nothing for details, and think only of 
rendering the human face with all its spirit, life, ehar- 
actei', and individuality. Little do they care for tlie 
pi'ocesses employed, or for the complete aacriflce of 
their own personality. The crayons ascribed to Olou- 
et, Quesnel, and Dumontier are admirable. Their 
eimplicity is marvellous; it is difficult to say how 
they are done; the pa[ier is scarcely covered, the 
tones are blended with incomparable perfection, the 
detail of the work escapes ne ; they seem to have 
been produced by a breath, a breath fixing the life 
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and expression of the face, which, after the lapse 
three eenturies, has lost nothing of its freshuesB or 
its grace. 

Engraving could not entirely master tlie difficiil 
ties of snch works ; the genius of the artists win 
practised it wa,s powerless before the striking truth of 
these life-like portraits. Obliged to give outline and 
shading in strokes, the artist could, indeed, render the 
style of the diawing and the appearance of the 
Lut to give the iiiiriiioiiious aajieet of the origini 
was hcjond his powers. Jean Rahel, Thoniua de I-ei 
Leonard Gualtier, Pieri-e Dai'et, Claude Meilan and 
Michel Lasne, the best artists, interpreted the designs 
entrusted to ihein, each in his own way, with great 
practical ability and knowledge of drawing. Bu) 
Ihey never really transferred to metal the esquisil 
charm of these tinrivalled crayon drawings. J( 
Kabel's engravings prove that he was hiniself 
painter and skilful designer ; he excelled in reuderi. 
the face and character of alt his models. He hj 
given us natural portriiita of Rem! Eelleau, Autoim 
Muret, the president De Thoo, and the chancellor D{ 
THopital ; they are like what histoiy leads lis to b6»i 
lieve, we feel in looking at them that Rahel has left 
us Irae and favorable likenesses. Althongh his en- 
graving is somewhat timid and iiiexijerieueed, it faith- 
iiilly renders the design, and never shows awkwar 
ness or want of knowledge of drawing. Tliomas d( 
Leu never surpassed Jean Eabel, although he was 
far more skilful engraver. Ilis ability only injuri 
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his drawing by maldiig it labored. We must tbank 
liim for putting the names of those from whom he 
took Ilia models under many of his plates. This pre- 
caution establishes the authenticity of great masters' 
works, and reacnes many artists from oblivion. IsaYo 
Foumier, James Blamf?, Jacob Bunel, Darlay, G, 
Gnibert, Queam;!, Daniel and PieiTe Dumonatier, are 
indebted to him for all or part of their fame. 

Tlie chief merit of Thomas de Leu was the faith- 
rnlnees with which he copied the painter's work. It 
is difficult to choose amongst the many portraits en- 
graved by Thomas de Leu. The akill ia about the 
aaine in all, tliere are few faults in the work ; his por- " 
traits all show ijreat knowledge of jiliysiognomy and 
ooiTectnesB of drawing. His likenesses of Pierre de 
Bracli, Bamabe Britison, of Gabrielle D'Eatriies, or 
of Antoine Caron, are of eiiuat mciit ; the delicacy 
of the expression ami the clearness of t!ie engraving 
is the same in all. At first Thomas de Leu was influ- 
enced liy the pompous compositions and monotonous 
engravings of AVienx ; he profited, it is tnie, by his 
excellent portraits, but copied his faults as well as his 
good points. Fortunately, he soon turned from as- 
cetic subjects to nature, and when he addressed him- 
self, either dirL'ctly or through masters, to the human 
figure, be brought ont works far superior to his cold 
engravings after poor compositiflns without beauty or 
grandeur. 

Leonard Gualtier, who engraved about an equal 
number of vignettes and portraits, was iho contempo- 
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rary of Thomaa de Leu, and we may almost aay liis 
rival. Being neighbors, thu two avtiets often took 
tlie same person's portraits. Tlieir styles were differ- 
ent. Leonard Gualtier's work was less condensed 
than that of Thomas de Lea ; Lis strokes were deeper 
and wider apart ; lie caught a likeness equally well, 
bet Lis portraits were harsher and less pleasing than 
those of Leu. 

Briot, Jean Pioard, and Jasper Isac, who imitated 
the style of Tiiomus de Leu and of Leonard Gualtier, 
tried, hut without success, to repi'oduce the works of 
the skiltij] crayon designei-s of the sixteenth century. 
Their drawing was poor, and iheir engraving unpar- 
donably dull. The faces of the figures hardly stand 
out from the copper, so har.h and inadequate is the 
engi'aving. Jacques de Fornaxeris, who may be the 
same as Isaie Fournier, after whom Thomas de Leu 
engraved, recalls the style of the master moi-e thnn 
any contemporary. He has reproduced some French 
designs of the sixteenth century with delicacy and 
BufEcient exactness ; and engraved a good many vi- 
gnettes. Finally, Jacques Granthomme and Charles 
Maltery were too anxious to imifate Flemisli works 
to he included in the French school. Their works 
Berahle the engravings of Wierix, and never hi 
attempt at individuality. 

To continue this uninterrupted list of portrait- 
takers who are such an honor to the French school, 
we must pass on to the seventeenth century, and con- 
sider Pierre Daret, Claude Melliin, and Michel Xasne^ 
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of whom we have before spoken, and who were under 
Louis Xm, what Thomas de Len and Leonard Gual- 
tier had been under Henrj IV. Few persons of any 
celebrity or importance escaped these expei-ienced art- 
ists, Unlbrtunately, althongli they drew well, their 
style of engraving was very unpleasing. Pierre 
Daret, whose work with the graver was generally 
cold and monotonoua, yet naanaged to reproduce very 
fairly the Abb6 of Saint Ciran, after Daniel Diimon- 
stier. Clande Mellan, who rather paraded his skill 
in drawing a full-faced iiead of Chnst with one un- 
broken stroke of the tool, showed a happier taste in 
the portrait of Peiresc and in some female faces after 
Ilia own crayons. Our attention is unlbrtunately 
called from the good drawing to the wide and often 
monotonous lines of the execution. 

After his earliest engra^inj^ It is easy to see that 
Michel Lasne for a time tiii'iied to Ibreign models in- 
stead of being content with those close at hand. 
This was a pity; Francois Villamene and the Sade- 
lers exercised an nnfortunate influence over him ; and 
it was not until late in life that he with difficulty 
freed biraseU' from it, and asserted his own indepen- 
dence. It was about 1630 — his first engraving bears 
date 1617 — that he adopted his subdued style of crosB- 
hatoliing and working ont the face which gained him 
so high a position in the Freiich school. The portraits 
which belong to this new period, of PieiTe Siguier 
and Pierre de Mareassus after D. Diimonstier, of 
yirozzi after Simon Vouet, of Brunycr and Evrard 
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Jabach after Vandyck, are remarkable for a firmin 
of handling and knowledge of phyeiognomy 
amoiiget French artiats. Honesty of interpretation 
has not excluded fram the engraving life, likeneas, or 
individnality. Unfortunately, at tlie end of his ca- 
reer, Michel Lasne swerved from the rij^ht path. He 
■was jealous of the euecess of Claude Mellan, deter- 
mined to imitate him, and proceeded to make hiB 
fitrokee &b wide apart as possible, and, to use an au- 
thorized expression, he mnncen\Ted bo much, that he 
sacriticed correct drawing to the nselesB display of 
his knowledge. In this mistaken eiideavor, he loet 
his best characteristic, the simplicity, not without 
energy, with which he had foi-merly interpreted tha 
character and physiognomy of his portraits. 

The artists whom we have been considering wi 
most successful with portraits, but they have nevf 
thclcss left some woi'ks in other styles which deeerve 
mention. They were not indifferent to passing events, 
and took care to depict the most important uf theni 
besides the wood-cuts of Pei'issim and Tortore), 
know of some historical engravings — hy which 
understand engravings of battles, victories, or ai 
actions of a people or a sovereign — signed by Thoi 
de Leu, Leonard Gualtier, or Pierre Firens. 
Consecration of Louis XLU. in the Cathedral 
Tiheims," " The Consecration of Marie de Medic 
" Henry IT. laying hands on those afflicted with tl 
King's Evil," and a good many unsigned engraviu] 
of the same kind are of real skill and I'are 
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nesB ; and in addition to the intereet which always 
attaches to a contemporary rejirsBeiitation of an hiB- 
torical event, they are of value on account of their 
artistic comjioaition and practical ability. 

Up to this period we have not found France tat- 
ing the iuitiativa in the art of engraving. Even 
when in the hands of the best niasters, French art 
had hitherto remained under Flemish, Italian, or 
other foreign influence. But with the reign of Louis 
Xm. a new era commenced for her ; it was then her 
turn to take the lead, and to ^ive both lessons and 
masters to foreign countries. Artists anxious to com- 
plete tlieii- education, or to establish their reputation, 
hurried to France from every side. She developed 
talents and gave lustre to reputations already ac 
quired. Iter influence on art itself was ever on the 
increase, and even now fresh successes are constantly 
proving that she still retains the preeminence she 
then attained. 

Jacques Callot, horn in Lorraine, was influenced 
by no one. His genins waa thoi'oughly French, his 
style entirely original, and he tlierefore occupies an 
exceptional position in the history of art. His life 
was strange and worth relating. He was born at 
Nancy, in 1592 ; at twelve years old he set off secret- 
ly tor Rome with a band of gypsies, but being recog- 
nized on the road by a merchant of Nancy, he waa 
brought back to his family and remained some time 
in his native town. He again tried to escape, and 
was again brought b;ick by his elder brother, who 
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met him in a street of Turin. This peraeveram 
convinced his parents that resistance was useless, 
they decided to yield to his inclinatioiia, and to eentl 
their young boh to Kome, a favorable opportunity 
presenting itself. This soon occurred. In 1609 an 
ambassador, accredited to llie Pope by Henry II, 
Lorraine, was willing to take charge of Jacques 
lot, who had already given proof of exceptional abfl 
ity in a few engravings. His stay in Rome decided 
his fate. When in the Eternal City he is said to have 
at first followed the lessons of Ant, Tenipesta, proba- 
bly with his fellow-countrymen, Israel Benrict and 
Claude Deruet, who arrived before him. If he did 
join this studio he could not have remained there 
long, for we find no trace of the lessons he received in 
it, and the best-informed biographers say that Phi- 
lippe Tliomassiii, a French engraver who had been 
established in Home for many years before Callot's 
arrival, was his first master. Callot began with the 
study of line-engraving. In this style he executed 
several plates, which show the infiuenee and recall 
the manner of Thomassin ; but as soon as he became 
master of the process and was left to himself, he 
threw off this control and acquired the entirely origi- 
nal style which he never again lost. Callot remained 
for some time at Florence, and was noticed by Coanio 
n. de Medici, who retained him near him and en- 
trusted 1dm with the engraving of " The Funeral of 
the Queen of Spain." He acepiitted himself credit- 
ably of this coEiiinifisIun, and thie first important: 
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work gave him Gonsiderable reputation, wliich was 
iiicreased and eatablished bj a succeasfiil invention. 
He wished to give up line-engraving, and find eome 
mode of working better suited to hie prolific and in- 
genious spirit, to his ardent and vivid imagination. 
Etching had, it is true, been already practised by 
Albert Diirer, Parmigiano, and a few other artists, 
but the proceaa they employed was inferior and un- 
certain. Callot set himself to work to bring it to 
perfection. He spread a thick coat of varnish on a 
moderately heated plate, thereby obtaining a uni- 
formly even surface, upon which he could draw as 
with a pen on paper. His genius did the rest. He 
entirely discarded the graver, never again to use any 
thing but the needle ; he executed several engravings 
of this kind at Florence, and returned to Lorraine in 
1623, preceded by a brilliant reputation. He then 
engraved two series of twelve compositions, called 
" The Aristocracy " {La S'obUsse), and " The Peo- 
ple" (Lea Oueux), in which were displayed all his 
great genius, all the spirit and unprecedented power 
of his needle. He came to Paris in 1029, and tiere 
again met his fellow-countryman Israel Henriet, who 
was a trader in engravings, and, like almost all mer- 
chants of the kind at that time, an engraver also. In 
Paris he began a cbai-ming portrait of a celebrated 
collector of engravings, Charles Delorme, which he 
completed the next year at Nancy. 

In 1633, on tlie entry of Louis XIII. into tLc 
chief city of Lorraine, our engraver attracted notice 
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by Ilia proud and noble patriotism. The king, 
ing heard of the artist's talent, proposed to 
that be ehonld engrave the eiege of Nancj. He 
fused witiiout hesitation, and his answer to the king 
haa been tranemitted to ns by Felibien in bifl own 
worda: "Sire, I am a native of Lorraine, and I 
think I ought to do notliing against the laonor of my 
pi-ince and my country." He testified his liorror of 
war in a still more decided manner in his series of 
fine and Barcastic original engravings known as '" Th(»: 
Miseries of "War." In eighteen com position b, all' 
most pictiiresqne, he depicted tlie unheard-of Buffer- 
ings, tlie fearful tortures his fellow-countrymen had 
been made to endure throughout tlie Btruggle. Two 
years later, on the 34th of March, 1635, after a long 
illness, during which lie produced several engravings, 
Jacques Callot died, leaving no children. His wife's 
name was Oatheiine Puttinger, A tomb worthy of 
his memory was raised in his native town, and an- 
other etcher, Abraham Bosse, of less inventive power, 
perliaps, but able to go on witli the master's work. 
has left ua an engraving of tliis mausoleum, which 
baa the following inscription in the centre: "A la 
Posterite, Passant jette lea yenx stir cctte escriture, 
quand tu sjanraB de combien mon voyage a est^ ad- 
vancfS, tu ne seras paa marri que ie retarde un pen le 
tien : Je suis Jacqnes Calot, ce grand et excellent cal- 
cograplie, qui repose en ce lieu en attandant la resur- 
rection des corps. Ma naissance fiit mediocre, 
condition noble, ma vie courte et heiireuse ; mais 
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renommde a est^ et sera sana pnreille ; persorme iie 
ni'a estfe esgal en toute eorte de jjerfeetion pour le 
deseein et la graveui-e but I'airain. Toute la terre a 
consent! anx louanges extraord inairea qui men ont 
est^ doiineeB sans que pour cela je sois jainaia sorti de 
nia modestie naturelle. Je nasquis a Nancy, I'annee 
1594, et mouruB aussi a Nancy ]e 23* Mars 1635, an 
regret incroyable de ia Lorraine, nia patrie, et dp 
tons lea plus rares esprita de noti'e Biecle, et princi- 
palemeut de damoiscUe Catherine Puttingei', nion 
espouse qui ponr un derjuer tumoi^nage d'amiti^ in'a 
faict dreBaer ce tombeau, Prie Dieu pour celuy qui 
ne te priera jamais de rien et paaae." 

Abraham Bosae was born and worked at the same 
time as Jacques Oallot, but liis career was much long- 
er. He is one of the most iTitereatiug of French art- 
ists. Hjb nuineroua works give moat authentic hia- 
torical information on t!ie costumes and manners of 
the time of Louia XIII. His works on engraving 
and architecture show an erudition rare amongst ai-t- 
ists, and give us information on the state of art at a 
time when treatises by the trading claesea were cer- 
tainly not common. His engravings have a eliartn 
all their own, independent of the subject represented. 
We must, however, make one reservation in our favor- 
able notice. Although in hie " Treatise on Engrav- 
ing " Abraham Bosse testifies the truest respect for 
Callot's invention, he unfortunately did not follow the 
example of that master. Instead of merely using the 
needle on copper, like a pen on paper, he too often 
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tried to imitate the strokes of the graver ; in spite 
this, however, bis drawing was always spirited, 
liis compositioTia were generally well arriinged. 
Ills charming series of costmnes engraved atW 
deeigns of the witty artist of Normandy, Jean 
Saint-Igny, wlio hioiself engraved a few plates, Bosse 
has proved that it was from choice, not from incom- 
petency, that he had reconrse to the graver ; and tha 
freely-executed plates of these two series should bi 
reckoned among hia beet works. 

Like most really original artists, Jacques Oalh 
bad no immediate pnpils, properly bo called, Hjb 
manner was attractive to a great mauy artists, "but 
not one took direct lessons from the Lorraine master. 
Claude Deruet alone may have received advice from 
him ; but he was a paintur, and only engraved three 
plates, which show the influence, but scarcely the 
actual intervention, of Callot. Nicolas Cochin, tl 
elder, engraved the backgrounds of their compositioi 
for different engravers, and evidently wished to ii 
tate in them the manner of Callot, but he did not 
attain to any thing like the same delicacy of hand- 
ling. Stefano della Bella, although born at Florence 
and educated in Italy, was far more influenced by^ 
the engravings of the Lorraine master executed iitj 
Florence, than by the more majestic works of his 
fellow-countrymen. His works, prettily conceiyod 
and delicately executed, ace all of small subjects; 
and when we say that they remind ns of Jacqnf 
Callot, we are giving theui the highest praise. 
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Sebastian Leclerc flourished later ; he was bom at 
Metz on the 26th of September, 1637, and died in 
Paris on the 25th of October, 1714. He neverthe- 
less preserved the remembrance of Callot, and in his 
small original engravings of costumes he often re- 
minds us of the master whom France so justly counts 
among her most illustrious children. 

Lorraine gave birth to another of the most cele- 
brated engravers of the seventeenth century. He 
was a painter, and only used the needle occasionally ; 
but when he did employ it he produced masterpieces. 
Claude Gellee, better known as Claude Lorraine, pro- 
duced some etchings which have all the qualities of 
his paintings. He distributed the light and diflused 
the air in his landscapes with unrivalled success. His 
two chief engravings, the " Sunrise," and the " Cow- 
herd," are excellent models for modem etchers of 
landscapes. With the same easy grace his needle has 
rendered the lucid water, the solid buildings, the 
leaves quivering in the wind ; the air seems to per- 
vade every thing ; the artist engraved as he would 
have painted without caring about correct strokes 
and neat outlines. He softens the tones before him 
whilst faithfully rendering them, he takes his inspirar- 
tion direct from nature, and his poetic spirit does the 
rest. At no time has landscape been treated with 
such majesty, grace, and bold simplicity ; and wheth- 
er he be considered as a painter or as an engraver 
Claude Lorraine is undoubtedly the greatest inter- 
preter of nature the world has ever prodiiced, 
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Claude Gell^ Btands aloiie in the French eehooL 
The few imitators he liad remained far beliind tlieif 
master. Attention waa called in another dii'ectiou, 
and enfrravcra pi-eferred to roproduce the works of 
Simon Vonet, a figure-painter, who was then miidi 
sought after. Wlieu j^oiitig, this artist had travelled 
a great deal in Jiliiglaiid, Turkey, and Italy, jiud on 
his return to France lie soon became so famous, that 
his reputation spread to the court, and Louis XIII. 
wislied to receive lessons in drawing from a master 
of such renown. Wo can imagine how much this 
honor added to fJie painter's popularity. Orders 
flowed into Vouet'e studio from all sides. All the 
great nobles were anxicius to possess paintings by 
hira, or wished him to decorate their palaces ai 
reception-rooms. Engravers, always attracted by 
painter's success, hastened to multiply his worki 
Simon Vouet himself did not scorn the needle, he 
etched two plates, "David and Goliath " and " Tlie 
Virgin and the Infant Jesus, to whom St. Josepli 
presenting a bird," whic)i we must own cannot havf 
contributed much to his renown. However, i: 
himself produced few engravings, the Imsbands of lift 
two daughters, Michel Uorigny and Francois Torti 
bat, seemed to have devoted their existence to spread- 
ing the renown of their father-in-law. Of these two 
painter-engraverB, Michel Dorigny was by far the 
more skilful ; his easy and sometimes bold needle 
rendered the limpid coloring and the occasionally 
incorrect drawing of Simon Vouet with remarkable 
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fidelity. He represented almost all the important 
comjinsitioDB of the painter witli scrupulous exact- 
ness; indeed, so great waa Simon Vonet's influeoci 
over Ilia son-in-law, that Doiigny's original paintings 
were mere fac-similes of his. Toiiebat's style i 
more decided — ^leas docile and less plastic. Hia needle 
was heavy, Ms engravings almfist without charm. 
His first signed prints bear date 1664, his last 1668. 
He evidently soon gave up engraving to devote him- 
self entirely to painting. 

Francois Perrier, Pierre Daret, Michel Lasne, and 
Claude Mellan also belonged to tlie school of Vouet 
and wei-c influenced by him. Each one, however, 
had his own pecnliar style of engraving. Fraosois 
Perrier, whose best piece is the porti'ait of Simon 
Vouet, was a painter also. His other numerous 
gravings are often poor, and fail to render the aoft- 
uesa of the paintings of the French school at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. We have already 
spoten of Daret, Lasne, and Mclian, amongst the 
engravere of crayons. We shall not review them 
again ; the blame or praise already awarded applies 
equally to their line-engravings after Vouet or hif 
imitators. We merely state tliat we consider the 
esteem in which the works of these cngravera are held 
is somewhat exagj^erated. Laurent de la Hyre and 
Francois Cliauveau did not resist the influence of the 
all-powerful master, but they freed tliemselves in a 
measure from the yoke whicli oppressed the French 
school, and showed their independence in some e 
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gravings of exaggerated elegance, which remind db 
of the school of Fontatnebleaa. They both employed 
etching ; Laurent de la Hyre used almost too fine and 
thill a needle, and Chanvean cut into the copper rather 
too vigorously. He wasted his powers also in work- 
ing for puhlishera who were anxious to profit by his 
proficiency, which was really' great, and who cared 
more that he should produce many works, than good 
ones requiring care and reflection, J 

Whilst engraving in Paris was assnming a newfl 
and independent style, a similar movement was going || 
on in the provincea. On all sides French engravers 
arose who were decidedly original, although tlieir 
drawing was not very pure or their ideas on art very 
refined. At Tours, Claude Vignon engraved a eon- 
siderable number of plates, the etching of which la 
beantiful in spite of the inferior taste and style. At 
Kancy, Jacques Bellange carried exaggeration of style 
to its utmost lioiita, bnt his manner of engraving was 
very easy and agreeable. At Mantes, Pierre Bre- 
biette produced some light and spirited engravings; 
at Toulouse, the painter and poet Hilaire Pader drew 
some original designs on copper, and published ■ 
translation of the " Treatise on the Proportions of th 
Human Body," by Giovanni Pablo Loniazzo, and i 
strange book culled "The enigmatical Dream of t 
Speaking Picture" {Ze S.onge enigmatique de Jdl 
Peiihtfure Parlante). At Ch4teaiidun, Nicolas Clia 
prou transferred to metal some designs he had exe-fl 
cutcd in Kome after the paintings of Raphael in the 4 
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loggia of the Vatican, he appeajB to have understood 
these great works better than aoy artist who has, as 
jet, arisen ; at Aries, Kicolas Delafage engraved in a 
style Bomeivhat like that of Italy in the seventeenth 
century ; his figures of the Virgin aru skilfully exe- 
cuted, but they are not very remarkable. Indeed we 
might find one or two artiam in almost every proviin-e 
who Euceessfully employed engraving which bad now 
become acdimatized in France. 

But all this provincial enthiiBiaBm was not enough. 
Art requires a higher education than all France could 
give to achieve any great BiiccesB ; and, therefore, art- 
ists who had their reputation at heart flocked to Italy, 
the great and inexhaustible centre of the arts, to study 
at Rome those masterpieces of antiquity aud of the 
Renaissance, which remained to testify to her former 
grandeur. 

The greater number of these artists remained 
some years in Rome. Others established themselves 
there permanently ; among the iatter was the immor^ 
tal Nicolas PoussJn, the greatest artist France has 
ever produced. As a painter he does not come with- 
in tlie range of our criticism, but his distinguishing 
qnalities have been rendered with such fidelity by 
some engravers that we may form a really just idea of 
Lis talent by examining plates after his celebrated 
compositions ; aud this we think is not the case with 
any other master. It is because the beauty of his 
works consists in the arrangement and style of his 
figures, in the grandeur of the lines, and the expres- 
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eion of tlie faces and gestures ratlier than in the eoi 
pOBitioD yr the coloring. We are aware that the mi 
ter Xtscd a red preparation for his canvaEOS, whii^li 
from the first injured his colore, and gave tliem the 
sober, gloomy, sad appestraiiee which they still retain ; 
the engraver had not to contend with the different 
tints, as he could but express general harmony by 
means of black and white, and ho has, therefore, 
transmitted the master's corapoBitious to us with all 
their spirit and feeling, without the uiifortunate ob- 
aeurity whicli often prevents our grasping the mean- 
ing of the originals all at once, Jean Pesne devoted 
himself to the reproduction of Poussin's works, ren- 
dering to the French master the same good service 
that Mai'c-Antonio did to Raphael, with the different 
tliat he worked from paintings, and the engraver 
Bologna fi-om drawing, only. Jean Pesne worki 
with docility under the eyes of the master, and was 
well instructed in all the resources uf engraving. He 
obtained excellent results by means of etching alone. 
His style is bold and sure, never pedantic or labored ; 
he was as much at Jiis ease on copper as on paper, 
proving afresh that it is necefiaary to excel in drawing 
before excelling in engraving. To Pesne we are in- 
debted for rendering Poussin's works in all their 
majestic beauty. He was equally successful wil 
subjects of every variety. He is never inferior 
his model, whether he is engraving the " Seven Saci 
ments," the "Trance of St. Paul," or the '"Triunv 
of Galatea," He pays untiring attention to Ihi 
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rectuess of the fignres or objects, and gives ns a faith- 
ful copy of tlie painting before him, thinking far 
more of exactly reiidoring the master's work than of 
parading hia own manual Bbill. 

How rare are these cunscietitious copies I how few 
instances of them are fariiished by Ijistory ! Nicolas 
PoiiBsin was one of tliose painters who best inepii"ed 
engravers. 

Gerard Audran, the most skilful draughtsman of 
the French school, and evidently a master of draw- 
ing, engi'aved the best woi'k of Nicolas Poussin, which 
may perhaps also be considered a wonder of engrav- 
ing. " Time disclosing Truth " is a magnificent com- 
position in which the painter pnt forth all liis powers 
to prove the injustice of liis conteni])oraries towards 
him, and it found an admirable intorprtjter in G6rard 
Audran. " Using by turns the needle and the grav- 
ing-tool, he seeuis," says M. Deuon, " to have em- 
ployed tliese two instruments to supplement each 
other like the different tints under a painter's brush," 
ITie work is in fact so beautifnlly blended together, 
that in looking at it we see the composition only, and 
foi'get until we examine it closuly that the engraver's 
skill must almost have equalled tliat of the painter, 
for him to have rendered so faiihfully the work he 
had undertaken. Although G6rard Andran only oc- 
casionally placed his talent at the service of Nicolas 
Poussin, and produced very few engravings after that 
master, he must still be classed with Jean Pesne, and 
a female artist, of whom we shall presently speak, 
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amongst the chief of the engravers who toot tht 
iuapiration from Ponesin's works. 

Gland in e Stella, niece of the painter, Jacqui 
Stella, waa born at Lyons in 1634, and died at Pi 
in 1697. It ifl rare to find a woman, even among tin 
most highly gifted, with sufficient strength of mini 
to identify herself entirely with work of an exalted 
kind, more especially when that work requires an 
extended edncation and a knowledge of the human 
mind such as in our present state of eivilizadoii is 
usually monopolized by man. The genius of PoiiB- 
sin was of a masculine type, and therefore Claudine 
Stella's engravings after his works may be considered 
the more extraordinary. Indeed, they show great 
knowledge of drawitig, and positively manly energy, 
and the execution is bo easy that Wattelet has not 
hesitated to say, "No man understood Poussin's true 
character as did Claadine Stella." This statement 
appears to us exaggerated, because we know the 
engravings of J. Pesne and Gerard Audran; it iB, 
however, partly justified by the "Striking of tl 
Kock," after a picture which once formed part " 
ITusaao Anth, Stella, Parisiis." This plate, reprt 
ducing one of Poussin's most impoi-tant compositions, 
interpj-ets the painting as faithfully as possible. The 
sad expression of the weary longing to quench their 
thirst, the joyful looks of those who leal their spirit 
returning to them, are rendered with sui-prising exact- 
ness; and, but that the work in the first proof waa 
rather too metallic, we should uni'esurvedly agr 
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with Wattelet that " Claudino Stella escelled all en- 
gravers in rendering PoiiEBin'e coloring." 

We have low named t!ie chief engi-avers after 
Ponssin, hut we should not be doing justice to his 
1 influence on tbe French school it' we confined our 
notice to works inspired directly hj his compositiona. 
His pictures have never ceased to guide artists in 
search of heaiitj and grandeur of style, and even 
now many an excellent engraving takes its inspira- 
tion from Poiissin's works. Giovanni Dugliet, Pous- 
sin's brother-in-law, engraved liis compositions, 
which works the best ie the '' Assumption of the 
Virgin." The Chevalier Avice, of noble birth and 
an artist by choice, showed talent in his engraving 
of the " Adoration of the Magi " after the painting 
in the Museum of the Louvre, and in a " Group of 
Cupids playing on the borders of a forest." "The 
Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew," engraved by Jean 
Couvay, shows more skill in handling the graver than 
in interpreting Pouasin ; " The Baptism of Christ " 
by Louis de Ciiatillon happily renders the appearance 
of the picture. Gerard Edelinck, whose works are 
generally worthy of all praise, and who was usually 
most skilful, failed to obtain his ordinary success 
in his engraving of the "Annunciation;" finally, 
Etienne Gautrel, Jean Lenfant, Etienne Baiidet, An- 
toine Gamier, Michel Natalis, Jean Nolin, Pierre 
Van Somen, and many others often took their inspi- 
ration from Nit^olas Pousain, and were only worthy 
of notice when they had the good taste to follow that 
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master. Many nn engrayer who cannot prodace a 
good original plate, will execute a remarkable work 
with nn excellent model betbre him. 

Nicolas PouBsin cei'tainly exercised a meet iiBefiil 
and lasting iiiflnetice on the Frencli school. Imper- 
fect as they were, we must notice the eflorta of those 
artists who tried to restore the art whicli must always 
conform to the etei-nal laws of beauty. They called 
PoiiBsin's works to tlieir aid in their endeavor to 
check the imiTereal spread of bad taste and evil ten- 
dencies. Peyron thought lie conld not better illus- 
trate his notions of reform than by recommending 
the admirable design " The Daughters of Jethro " 
as a model for beginners, and an example for mas- 
ters. Tins was but just homage to the artist who so 
successfully studied antiquity. It would be unjust 
not to refer the origin of the Reuaiosanee, of which 
we are speaking, to the greatest master of the French 
school. Engraving also, though led astray for a time 
by frivolous, though often witty compositions, began to 
aspire to liiglier works ; and M. Eoncher-Desnoyers, 
to quote one amongst many contemporary engravei's, 
has skilfully executed a plate, " Eliezer and Rebecca," 
a splendidly treated subject which will always be 
admired by those who understand art, 

A number of second-rate artists in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, whose works still deserve 
mention, arose at the same time as these gifted mae- 
tei-E, with their lofty ideal ; these men devoted their 
talent to pi'eserving the memory of important histor- 
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ical events, they copied the splendid castles of their 
day in order to bequeath authentic records of the 
doniinant taste of their own age to their descendantB. 
They are, of eourse, more interesting to the historian 
than to the artist, but are of some artistic value also 
on account of the information they give sbont their 
authors. If the work be badly engraved the intelli- 
gence conveyed in it ia probably incorrect. If it be 
signed by an artist of talent it is most likely a triifit- 
worthy representation of the monument or fact de- 
picted. We value highly the historical coiiipositiona 
of Crispin de Pasae, Heli Dubois, Jacques Callot, 
and Abraham Bdssc, on accoimt ol' the celebrity of 
their authorB. The last-named, of whom we have 
before spoken, was the most zealous of all in work- 
ing at tlie history and manners of his time. An his- 
torian of thi3 reign of Louis XIII. would lose much 
valuable information if he neglected to look carefully 
through the numerous works of this engraver. 

It would be the same with any one who should 
attempt to give a histoiy of French architecture, and 
ignore the engravings or' Claude Chatilion, Israel 
Silvestre, or of Gatwiel Perelle, three artists who 
devoted their lives to copying the royal Tnansiona and 
principal castles of Francje. Tlieir order of talent 
was different, but their works are all e.\ecuted witJi 
a conscientiousness for which ihey are justly valued. 
Clande Chatillon'a engravings of views of the " Hfltel 
de Ville of Paris," of the " Hospital of St. Louis," 
of the " H6tel de Nevers," " The Place Dauphine," 
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and "Tlie Sainte Cbapelle," bIiow he exactly the earljfl 
state of these moiiTimentB now destroyed or altere 
Bj raeana of the delicate and epinted engravings o|| 
Israel SilvCBtre we are well acquainted with "Earn 
hoiiillet, neap the Gate of St. Antoine," the propert 
of the father-in-law of Tallament des Heaux, with 
the " Old Chamber of the Peers," and the " Chnrch 
and Cenietery of the Innocents at Paris ; " and Ga- 
hriel Perelle, wiiose etching is le^ picturesque, biit.i 
equally faithful, has preaei-ved the meinury of manyj 
lost monuments, and enabled us to fancy the origin^] 
state of many irrand residences, which are now eithW 
motilated or fallen from their first estate. 

Whilst engraving was falling into the hands ofl 
inferior artists, and losing its high position every- 
where except in Flanders and Holland, French artists 
were proving themselves more original than ever— 
and forcing their way up to that high position frois 
which they have never since receded. That greBl 
master, Gerard Audran, of whom we liave previouelw 
Bpoten, was at the head of the Bchool. He belonged 
to a family of artists, and liiarnt the first elements oa 
hia art in the paternal houBO. • His father, Olaudq 
Audran, waa but an inferior engraver, hut fortiinatelw 
he knew enough to guide a beginner. It was nndei 
his direction that Gerard produced his first engrav-" 
ings which ahowed no decided taste, and gave no hint 
of the future works which were to come from tlie 
master's hand. A visit to Italy in early life settled a 
his tiiste and expanded his mind. "When he 



Rome he already knew enuugli of dniwiiij; to appre- I 
eiate tlie works he saw there, and he had acquired [ 
safficient skill in usiug tlie graver to he able at once I 
to set to work profitahly. Although he had gained I 
adiniaaiou to the studio of Carlo Maratti, he chiefly I 
copied antique alatues and the works of great inaa- 
tei's, and we can imagine tliat this style of working 
improved him more than the lessona of hia teacher, 

Dudng his stay in Rome, and whilst following 
the lessons of Carlo Maratti, and drawing in the 
gallei-ies, Gerai'd Audran foniid time to engrave a 
charming portrait of Jordaniis Hilling, a ceiling 
painted by Pietro da Cortona in the Sacehetti Palace, 
another ceiling by the same artist in the Paiiiphili 
Gallery, and four plates after Domenichino, " David 
dancing before the Ark," "Judith showing the head 
of Holofernes to the People," "Esther before Ahasii- 
erua," and " Solomon making Bathsheba sit npon his 
Throne." As they were executed with talent these I 
engravings drew attention in Franco to their author, , 
and on his retnrn he was at once chosen by Lebran 
to engrave the series of the " Battles of Alexander," 
which the first painter of the king had just finished. 
Perhaps no artist had ever been more worthy of a 
painter's confidence. Full of earnestness and enthn- 
Biasm, Gerard Audran act to work without delay, 
and at tlie end of six years he had accomplished this 
really gigantic task (16T2-1678). He employed line- 
engraving and etching alternately, and has rendered 
the original paintings witli snch fidelity that we 
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still eBtimate them at their true value, altliough time 
Las almost entirely desti'Ojed tlieir power and liar- 
moiiy. At the same time that he was transferring 
these celebrated compositionB to metal lie finished the 
" Pyrrlms saved," after Nicolas Poiissin, an admirable 
engraviog wliieh procured tor him the tide of Mem- 
ber of the French Academy, 167i. A few years 
later he attained the highest rank in this illuatriotiS' 
society which ie possible to an engraver, ha waa. 
named Counsellor. But instead of abating, liis ac- 
tivity was ever on the increase, and his talent be- 
ing now fully developed all his works were master- 
pieces. 

In addition to the engravings we have named 
after Poiissin and Charles Lebrtm, we must mention 
as exceptionally superior works by Gerard Audran, 
"The Burning Bush," after Raphael; "The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Gervais and St. Protaia ; " "Tli 
Aurora;" and "The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,' 
after Euetache Leaueur ; "The Plague of Egina 
"Tlie Cupola of the Tal de Gr^ce;" and " Tho 
Ceiling of the King's Chamber at Versailles," after' 
Pierre Mignard. A few engravings after the statueB 
of Michel Auguier, Gaspard de Marsy, and Girardon, 
close our list of this indefatigable artist's excellent 
woi'ks. Until hJB death at Paris on tlie 26th of July, 
1703, Gerard Audran devoted bis great talent to the 
fioe arts. We have also a treatise embellished with 
engravings by this master on "The Proportions of 
the Human Body, after the finest Figures of An-: 
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tiquity." This work is stilt wortlij of the honor i| 
which it has been held sinee its publication 

Gerard Edelinck, Kobeit Naiiteiiil, aud Jean 
Morin, superior urtiats of siirprieing ability, worked 
at the same time as Gerard Aiidran. They addressed 
themselves more directly to the works of Charles 
Lebrun, Pierre Mignard, and PhiliiJpe de Champagne ; 
bnt they did not confine themselves entirely to their 
paintings or designs. 

Gerard Edelinck was bom at Antwerp in 1640^ 
but he became naturalized in France by spending hi* 
entire life in Paris, and by his acceptance of the title 
of member of the Royal Academy there, which waa 
bestowed on Iiim on the 6th of March, 1677. His 
works are of such equal merit that it is diifieitlt to 
dietlngnish the earlier from the later engravings. 
However, the portrait of Madame de la Valliere, 
which waa published by Balthasar Montcornet, a 
publisher of the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV, 
appears to oa to have been one of Gerard Edelinck' 
first works ; we are led to this conclusion both by tin 
publisher's imprint on the engraving and also by 
certain harshness of execution which the artist wouh 
not have left unaltered had his powers been fully 
developed. The drawing and coloring are, neveitbe- 
less, vury well rendered. We can only speak hi the 
highest terms of the great number of Edclint-k's other 
engravings; it would take us too long to enumerate 
all his masterpieces ; we will be content with naming 
" The Holy Family," after Ka]>biiel ; " The Tent oE 
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Darius," after LeLnin ; the portraits of Chai'les 
bnin, Franjola Tortebat, Hjaoiiitiie Eigaiid, Paul 
Tallemaiit, John Drj'deii, Fagon, Martin DesjardinB, 
and Philippe de CliamjiagiiL'. No artist succeeded 
better in truthfully ruiidering life or in identifying 
himself with the genius of otliera ; Eaphael had no 
more skilful interprettjr, and the painters of the reign 
of Louis XIV. gained greater renown through Ede* 
linck's superior engravings of their works than they 
would [irobably have done by their own unseconded 
efforts. 

Kobeit Nanteuil, who lived near Gei-ard Edelinck, 
ufiuallj drew the detigns for his own engravings. 
Many of his portraits have come down to lie. Btdng 
a very skilful designer, he, of eoiu-se, easily transferred 
his happy likenesses to copper. He conUl not give 
the same vivid aiid powerful coloring as Edelinck, 
but his manual dexterity was quite as great. He did 
not at once acquire this slrilt ; before he produced the 
masterpieces which earned him a glorious name, he 
vacillated a long time, and tried to discover in the 
works of Ilia ]>redecessora bow he could best give 
expression to all that he felt within him; now he 
employed stippling, as in the engravings of Jean 
Bonlanger; now, like Claude Mel Ian, lie used single 
strokes with erosa-hatehing; at iiitervids again, he 
tried carefiil cro8s-batc!iing, following the outlines, like 
hie master and fellow-countryman, Nicolas Regneseou ; 
and at last be began to assume his own individual 
style, which consisted in modelling with the greatest 
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preciBioii every ahade ia the face, and employing 
different kinds of work for the otlier parts of tlie 
engraving. In Uiis manner he engraved tbc porti-aita 
of Pomponue cle Bullievre, Gilles Menage, Jean Loi'et, 
Lamuthe le Vayer, of the Duehesa of Nemours, of 
J. B. Yan Steenberglien, and some twenty others, all 
equally perfect and admii-alde, which must alwaya 
continao to excite the ndmiratiun of artists and men 
of taste. 

In addition to the eeteem in which Robert Nan- 
teiiil is held on account of his works, the art of en- 
graving is tnily indebted to him fur tiie celebrated 
Edict of 1660, dated from St. Jean de Luz, which he 
obtained from Louis XJV. By this edict, engraving 
was declared free and distinct from the mechanical 
arts, amongst which it had hitherto been unjustly 
confounded, and engravere, delivered from thraldom, 
became independent. From this epoch they sLared 
tbe privileges of otber artists. 

The engravei-B of whom we have just been speak- 
ing employed line-engraving exclusively, and obtained 
marvellous results from this inadequate process; 
another equally celebrated engraver, however, con- 
fined himself almost entirely to etchinjr, Jean Morin 
took lessons of Philippe de Champagne, and inter- 
preted his paintings better than any of bis contem- 
poraries. He rendered the master's taste and style 
without sacrificing his own, and his works share the 
calm coloring and clearness for which the originals 
are distinguished. He engraved many compoaitions 
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and landscapes, but he succeeded best with portrai 
although he did not, like Robert KanteuiJ, give mo8 
of bis attention to them. 

He was a devotod admirer of Anthony Vandyd 
and delighted to reproduce his portraita; he parti] 
borrowed this artist's mode of engraving, impi-oving 
upon it, and modifying it to suit French taste. Hav- 
ing given the outline and chief characteristics of the 
face, he shaded the flesh with a quantity of stippling, 
which, being mellowed and softened by the acid, pro- 
duced nn excellent result; but the process employed 
was 80 difficult that Anthony Vandyck and Jean 
Morin are the only two artists who sueceeded with it. 
The portraits of Cardinal Bentivoglio, the maetor's 
best work, of Antoine Vitr^, of the Abb6 de Riche- 
lieu, Marguerite Lemon, J. F, P. de Gondi, N. Chris- 
tyn, and all the plates now so sought after of this 
artist, are engraved by this jiecnliar process. Some 
engravers tried to imitate Morin's style, hut not one, 
not even Jean Alix or Nicolas de Plattemontagne, 
who were nearest to it, ever really succeeded in giv- 
ing the combined ease and firmness which make the 
master's portraits real masterpieces. They obtained 
counterfeits, nothing more, they missed the life-like- 
ness which is so striking in Jean Morin's engravings. 

At no other time did France possess a greater 
number of good engravers. Besides the chief niastai 
who fonned the public taste, there were many of lei 
talent, but of suflicient ability to attract the attentiodj 
of amateurs and men of taste. Fran(,-ois de Poilly 
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engraved the " Vierge an Linge," after Raphael, in a 
very praiseworthy manner, and a great number of 
portraits after Frencli artists, wliicli prove his knowl- 
edge of physiognomy and hia refined taste. Antoine 
Masson eaii'ied lino-engraving to the greatest yierfec- 
tiou possible ; and if technical skill were every thing, 
he might take one of the highest positions in the his- 
tory of art, but the French appreciate rather correct 
drawing than manual dexterity in engraving, and 
therefore we must class Antoine Masson aTuongst sec- 
ondary artists, and the only work of hia to be reeom- 
raended is the portrait of Brisacier, which is certainly 
his best engraving; it is less labored than his others, 
and the face and expression are much better rendered. 
Peter Tan Schuppen, tiiongh bom at Antwerp in 
1623, lived in France. He had very great ability, but 
produced no exceptionally good works; all his en- 
gravings are well executed, his drawing is coiTect, but 
the style is not very exalted, nor is there real origi- 
nality in his works. Nicolas Pitau showed more 
spirit in his portrait of Benjamin Prioli than in any 
other of his engravings. In this plate we detect the 
influence of his fellow-countryman, Gerard Edelinek, 
and a faint remembrance of the great school inangn- 
rated at Antwerp under the control of Rubens ; Pierre 
Lombard, bom at Paris, also yielded to the influence 
of Edelinck, and learnt from him a style of coloring 
which suited well the portraits of the newsman of 
Holland, Lafond, after Henry Gaseard, and those 
after Vandj'ck's beautiful works. Antoine Trouvain, 
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bom at Montdidier about 1666, followed the sai 
direction, wliich he turned to good aucoimt in 
admirable portrait of " Ren^ Antoine Houaase," whi 
obtained him the titlo of Academician, and is el 
considered his best work, I'rangois SpieiTe and Ji 
Louis Rouilet did not care enfficiently about 
drawing, and often copied worthless works, bo that 
they did not become ae famous as their talent for 
engraving would perhaps otherwise have made thein. 
Spierre's only justly valued work is " Tije Virgin and 
the Infaut Jesus," after CoiTeggio. Boullet is rescued 
from oblivion by his portraits of "Sully," and 
" The Marquis de Beringhcn," after Mignard, and 
of " Cam. Letelliei'," after Largilliere. 

Some of the best painters of the time of Louia 
XIV". did not scorn to employ the needle, but they 
produced few works worthy of attention. "We will, 
therefore, review them rapidly. Lebruu produced 
some etchings, which add nothing to bis glory, and 
remiud ua of Vouet. Sebaetien Bourdon was in turn 
attracted by the ai-tists of the Roman school of Parma 
andof Venice, and transferred numerous compositions 
to copper, betraying the iufluence which was domi- 
nant at the time ; but though his style varied, 
engraving remained obstinately poor and cold, 

The taste in Jacques Stella's engravings is inft 
to that in his paintings. The latter seemed to be 
inspired by the lotty ideal and the retinement of fo."m 
of which such perfect examples are seen in the works 
of Kicolas PouBSin, whilst his etchings are hastily 
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boUlly conceived in a style not unlike that of Jacques 
CalloC. If an authentic signatm-e did not exclude all 
doubt, wo could scarcely believe tiiat " The Ceremony 
of Paying Tribute to the Grand Duie of Tuscany " is 
from tiie hand which painted the beautiful series of 
" The Passion," the designs of which have been un- 
besitatiiigly attributed to Nicolas Poussin by a mod- 
em editor, 

Louis de Boullongne and Michel-Ange Corneille 
followed the same track iu engraving ae in painting, 
and gave q<j proofs of originality in either. Their 
engravings, like their paintings, prove their great 
admiration for Poussin, whilst they give but a poor 
opinion of their own imagination or knowledge. 
Simon Guillain, who was one of the twelve eldere of 
the Acadiiuiy of Painting, has loft but one engraving 
— "The Cries of Bologna," after Annibal Oaracci ; 
and something more would be required to give him 
Ibe same rank as an engraver which he holds as a 
painter. 

A landscape painter, Francis Millet, engraved 
tliree etchings, which are now very rare, and ai-e quite 
worthy of his paintings. The composition is superior, 
and they give a very good idea of the scenery round 
Kome. The artist's needle, like his brush, has ad- 
mirably rendered the noble beauties of that glorious 
neighhoi'hood, which have inspired and affected so 
many artists. To conclude, Claude Lcfevre, a most 
talented poi-trait painter, has engraved two or three 
com positions, whicli would have made him famous, 
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even if his paintings did not exist. His own portrait, 

executed witli a masterly ease whicfi rennnda ua of 
Vaudyck, ia one of the most valuable of the engrav- 
iiiga of tbe French school ; indeed, we may say, one 
of tlie finest portraits ever engraved in any eouiitry. 

It was during the reign of Lonia XIV. that Miazo- 
tint Engraving, invented by Louis of Siegen, was 
most successfully practised in France. The novelty 
of the discovery and the valuable results attainable 
by its means, attracted several French artists, who 
became familiar witli it as readily as with every other 
form of art. A French artist of Flemish taate, "Wal- 
leratit Vaillant, born at Lille in 1633, jiroduced the 
first really skilful mezzotint engravings under the 
gnidance of Prince Rupert, the friend and confidant 
of Lonis Siegen. Yery few proofs were printed from 
them in Holland, and, judging by the time which 
ela])scd bcwcun their publication and thi; adoption of 
the new style by French artists, they were not known 
in France until much later. Isaac Sarrabat was one 
of the first who ventured to employ the unfamiliar 
process in that country, and hia boldness waa success- 
ful. His drawing was agreeable rather than grand, 
bnt liis tints were harmonious, and he has shown 
more knowledge and experience than could have 
been expected from an artist emjiloying a new ju-o- 
cesB, in the portraits of the engraver " Eticnne Gan- 
trel," after Largilliere ; of the " Marquis of Praslin," 
and of " G. J. B, de Ohoisenl," alter H. Rigaud ; of 
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the printer "Alexander Eoudan ; " and in "The 
Adoration of the Shepherds," after L. Herliiysoii. 
Ahout the eaine time tlic celebrated amateur, Boyer 
d'Aguillee, had the greater number of the pietures in 
Ills gallery at Aix reproduced in mezzotint by a skil- 
ful engraver, Sebastien Barras, whom he retained near 
him. He himself aided in the work, and executed a 
few engravings by the same process, which show good 
will and a taste superior to that of most amateurs, 
although, which ia not surprising, lie had no great 
practical ability. 

We must name a few French artists who occasion- 
ally used mtizzotint, although they did not confine 
themaelves to it. Tlie painter Andre Bonye engraved 
Iiis own portrait; the coloring is skilful, indeed he 
proved himself master of the process from the iiret ; 
Jean Cossin, the author of a justly prized " St. 
Agnes ; " L. Bernard, who, in choosing the " Virgin " 
of Correggio, showed that he understood that colored 
works are better suited than others for reproduction 
in mezzotint, and that cliiaroacuro effects are better 
rendered in it than delicate drawing or careful out- 
lines ; finally, Bernard Picard, a cold and monotonous 
engraver, who seems foe once to have been carried 
away by the charm of color in his portrait of Demo- 
critUB, executed in 1698. 

At the end of the seventeenth century we again meet 
with the artists we have named above, now devoting 
themaelves to recording the events of the reign of 
Louis XrV. Few reinarkahie works were publialied 
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at t!iis time, although engraving was more widely 
practised than ever before, the fashion of carefnilj 
engraving immense almanacs, giving the importaDt 
events of the past year in mimerous medallions, was 
introduced into France. These immerise plates, in 
which the calendars occupied but a small space, were 
hastily engraved by Edelinck, Poilly, Sebaatieri Le- 
clerc, aud Albert Flauien, to meet the demand of the 
moment, and added little to the reputation of their 
anthors. The same observation applies to the weighty 
theologiL-al or philosopbical theses dedicated to the 
ting or the nobles of the court by students. Tbe 
argument is surmounted by a portrait or a pompous 
alb^oiical subject ; and though Kobert Nanteuil, 
Pranjois de Poilly, Pitau, or Gerard Edelinck may be 
the autliors, tliese plates are beneath the reputation 
of tbe above-named artists. 

In the reign of Louis XIT. numerous monuments 
were raised testifying to the fertile imagination and 
the science of tbe artists employed by that ostenta- 
tions monarch. Jean Marot, an engraver, has left for 
the beneiit of posterity a i-epresentation of the greater 
number of tbe buildings be saw erected. Tlianks to 
his intelligent care, we can easily give an account of 
monuments now destroyed, and write the history of 
French architecture in the seventeenth centurj. Wliat 
Jean Marot did for architecture Jean Lepautre, Jean 
Berain, and Daniel Marot did for the decoration of 
interiors. Tbese three artists, who were equally akils 
f fill in different styles, have left a number of engra 
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inga wliich are corapk-te and authentic records of tlie 
on I amen tut ion of apartments in their day. The abun- 
dant and grateful arabesques which have escaped 
destruction in the PaWe of Teraailies or tlie splendid 
manaiona of France are met with again in innumera- 
hie Bpintcd engraviiiga by Lepaiitre, and bold and 
carefnl designs by Berain and Daniel Marot. 

During all the first half of the eighteenth century, 
engravers were almost entirely occupied in rendering 
the works of one artist, Antoine Watteau, rlie painter 
of festive gatherings and raral picnics. Ho wns a 
colorist after Rubens. No doubt his style was very 
different to that of his favorite master, but he never 
lost sight of, be never ceased to admire, the splendid 
and attractive coloring of tlie master of tbo Medicean 
Gallery. Rubens treated grand and stately subjects, 
Watteau only painted famih'ar ecent'S ; but be had 
exceptional talent for decoration, he inaugui-ated a 
new style, and in a great measure realized the ideal 
lie had conceived ; and all thia entitles tiiis induatrioiaa 
and pleasing painter to the title of master. He was 
not content with transferring the delightful inventions 
of his fertile genius to canvas, he has left some rare 
etchings, which are as spirited and delicate as his 
paintings. He was very much sought after; all his 
contemporaries, and even his rival, Francois Boucher, 
vied witli each other in their eagerness to reproduce 
his compositions on metal with all tlieir elegance and 
exceptional delicacy. The influence of the school 
which was raised to honor by CJ^ranl Audran's exi-el- 
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lent works was tbtiri at its greatest beight. Antoil 
"Watteau was therefore jast iu time to profit by 
fortunate impulse given to engraving ; he saw his beat 
works faitlifully reproduced, indeed few masters of tlie 
French aehool were more fortunate in their engravere. 
At no other time could France boast of so many tal- 
ented engravers, the names of Benoit Audran, Laurent 
Care, Nicolas Cochin, Michel Auhert, Nicolas de l^ar- 
uierisin, Ph. Lebas, Jean Moyreaii, Louis Deeph 
and of Bernard L^pici6, are guarantees for correcti 
of ri;productioQ. 

We will now say a few words on tiie processes 
employed liy these engravers in their scriipiilouB 
copies of paintere' compositions. Like their master, 
Gerard Audran, they began with etching, and only 
used the graver after the outline was correctly drawn 
by tbe aquafortis, they then retonched the parts which 
■were to stand out, shaded the flgiiree, finished off the 
accessories, never sending their plates to the printer 
until they were sure that their work corresponded 
exactly with tbe painting before them. We arc in- 
debted to this mode of proceeding for some remarka- 
ble works, and although the greater nnmber of Wat- 
teaii's paintings have now disappeared, we are for- 
tunately still able to appi-eciate this most spirited 
master, to whom posteiity was tor so long indifferent. 

Amongst these many highly gifted and faithful 
engravers of the eighteenth ceutiiiy there are some 
few who deserve special mention, Laurent Care, 
instance, who was born at Lyons in 1702, and died 
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Paris in 1771, gave proof of his adaptive talent and 
great facility in his " Venetian Fetes " and " Fortune- 
teller " after "Watteau, and in " Hercules and Om- 
pliale " after Francois Lemoine. Nicolas de Larmessin 
rendered the '' Pilgrims of the Isle of Cythera " by 
Watteau with admirable fidelity, and obtained admis- 
sion to the Academy by his portrait of '" Guillaume 
Coustou" after Jacques de Lien; Jean Moyreau, who 
reproduced almost all the works of the Dutch painter, 
Philip Wouverman, softened his style a little in copy- 
ing the paintings of his contemporaries ; Louis Suru- 
gue had the good sense to take all his models from 
living masters, who could guide him, and this precau- 
tion saved him from ever producing inferior works ; 
he was quite equal to rendering the paintings of 
Antoine Coypel, Francois Boucher, G. B. Pater, or 
Watteau, and he often gave a harmony to his engrav- 
ings which the originals did not possess ; finally, Gi- 
rard Scotin, who spent the greater part of his life in 
England, in his engravings after Watteau of the 
" Pleasures of the Ball," the " Hardships of War," 
" Le Lorgneur " and " La Loi-gneuse," and the " Cas- 
cade," proves that his correct drawing and plastic 
graver were iminjured by his having worked for pub- 
lishers who were not particular as to what works they 
ordered from him. But he owes his fame to copies of 
superior models, for his works produced in England 
would not have made him celebrated. Watteau's 
imitatore were equally attracted by the works of 
Boucher, Lancret, and Pater, and as ready to repro- 
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dnce them. They had some qualities in common with 
those of Watteau, and they sold well. If these en- 
gravings after relatively inferior artists are less ad- 
mired by connoisseurs than those after Watteau, it is 
the fault of the paintings rather than of the copies, 
for the artists were in all cases scrupulously faitliful 
to their models. Boucher's designs, which were much 
run after, led his fellow-countrymen to introduce a 
style of engraving which had not hitherto been prac- 
tised in France. We allude to the facsimile repro- 
ductions of drawings which copy even the faults and 
mistakes of the artist. Giles Demarteau, Jean Charles 
Francois Bonnet, Christophe Leblond, and Gautier 
Dagoti, struggled, each by a special process, to obtain 
in engraving an exact reproduction of a sketch, or of 
a picture, and they sometimes succeeded. Although 
these fac-similes cannot deceive experienced men ac- 
customed to study works of art, they give so just an 
idea of the originals that it is possible by their means 
to study the master's style and follow his mode of 
working. 

Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin, who stood almost 
alone in the eighteenth century, but has had many 
imitators since, attracted engravers, who rendered the 
firmness of his painting and the easy grace of his 
figures with praiseworthy fidelity. Bernard Lepicie 
must be counted amongst those who best caught the 
expression of the face in Chardin's works. His en- 
gravings after the " Teetotum," the " Raker," and the 
" Governess " are very correctly designed, and have 
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as harmonious an appearance as the originals. Lau- 
rent Cars, Charles Nicolas Cochin, Fill oeul, Leb as, and 
Snmgue also took their inspiration from Chardin's 
works. Whether these engravers wurked under tlio 
master's supervision, or were so imliued with ndmirsr 
tion of his bold and taacinating paintings that they 
req^uired no assistance, we may assert without fear of 
contradiction that few artists were so fortunate as 
Chardin in tiieir interpreters. 

Several Freiioli painters of tlie eighteenth eentmy 
took the needle into their own hands and prodnced 
aome etchings quite equal in point of merit to tlieir 
paintings. The Coypela,— Noel (1628-1707), Antoine 
(1661-1722), Noel Nicolas (1688-1734), and Charles 
Antoine (1694-1752), used etcliing. None of them 
left engraTings worthy of notice. Their works of this 
kind are little more than sketches, and it would be 
unfair to judge of these painters by their hasty etch- 
ings, Honoro Fragoriard, whose numerous paintings, 
long neglected, are now overrated, was a clever en- 
graver, and deserves to rank high amongst the many 
witty artists of the eigliteentli century. His four 
" Bacchanals," and his " Armoire," not to speak of 
other eooipositions, liave earned him this distinction. 
He did not think much of the exact form of objects 
or figures, but he expressed life happily. He gene- 
rally treated frivolous subjects only, and we mast 
admit that he invented them with great facility. 

Gabriel dn St, Aiibiu drew all that took his fancy. 
He made clever and snirited sketches of all that most 
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interested him in every collection of works 
wliich he visited. He appears to have been an 
ligent observer who foresaw witii what avidity the 
smallest historical facts rulating to the eighteenth 
century would one day be sought after. Ke used the 
needle with as much ease aa the pencil. His " View 
of a Saloon in the Louvre in 1753 " (Vue dii Salon du 
Louvre en 1753), the " Fair of Bi^.on " (La Fuire de 
Bczorj), "The Bumiog of tiie Fair of St, Germain 
(L'Incendie de la Foire St. Germain), and the " Thi 
tre of the Tuileries " (Le Spectacle dcs Tuileries), 
all executed in a delicate and sprightly manni 
Small as they are they please and amuse us, bucai 
they trathiiilly and unpretendingly reproduce 
spots which St. Anhiu knew bo well. Jean Baptiste 
Pierre engraved several of hia own dcpigns, and pre- 
served the inemoL-y of a Chinese masquerade got up 
at Eome in 1735 by the pensioners of the Academic 
de France. His best etchings are four compositions 
suggested to him at Subleyraa by La Fontaine's tales, 
" Brother Luke," the " Courtisane Amoureuse " (the 
Amorous Courtesan), the "Falcon," and "Brother 
Phili|)'B Geese," Lontherhourg passed a great part 
of his life in England, and in this long absence from 
France he compromised his national originality, and 
some of his engravings seem to have been inspired by 
Hogarth rather than by any French artist. Antoine 
Rivalz was born at Toulouse in 1677, and died in 
1735. He enibellislied the " Treatise on Painting,", 
by Bernard Dnpuy du Grcz, with four etchings wlii 
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remind us more of Lebrun'a manner than of that of the ] 
pleasing niastera of tlie eighteenth eentury. Hubert ] 
R'^hert executx.'d in a very pit^turesfjue and epiiited I 
manner a series of twelve engravings, the " Soirees of 
Rome," dedirated to a female artist, Marguerite Le- 
cointe. He took lessons of Claude Henii "Wattelet, 
and with him engraved a number of etchings of no 
great merit, which miglit be signed by either the pu- 
jiil or the master, Wattelet, the anthor of the " Dic- 
tionary of Painting," justly valued on account of tlie ' 
comprehensive infoi-mation it contains on art and art- , 
iste of all times and uonntries, and its just and clear 
criticifima, was but an inferior painter, better able to 
recognize the talent of othere than to exercise personal 
influence over artists. Jhoiuas Desfriches was born at 
Orleans, and was scarcely more than an amateur, 
although he took some spirited views on the hanks of 
the Loire. L. C. de Carmontelle, a writer of merit, 
engraved some portraits with great intelligence, show- 
ing rare knowledge of physiognomy. Tlie Count of 
Cajlua, an archsoologist and celebrated man of lettL-rs, 
drew with ease, and devoted bis talent tore[>rodiicing 
a number of designs of antique objects, and engraving ' 
B few original compositions. He had not, it is true, 
any great appi'eeiation of antiquity, or a very pro- 
found comprehension of masterpieces, but his works 
are illustrations of many different styles, and he evi- 
dently had B. true love of beauty. One quasi-royal 
band designed to practise engraving — we allude to 
the Marquise de Pompadour. Efsides a number of 
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engravings after lithographs by Jacques Guay she lii 
signed tliree or four plates which would notbenn- 
worthy of famous eiigravei-s. In ihem we see childrea 
blowing soap hubbies, driiiting milk, or resting in 
the country, and they are engraved with so much 
ease that we should not be mueh surprised if it should 
turn out that Boucher, Ooohin, or some other Tnaster, 
had aided the powerful marL-hioness, and for politic 
reasons allowed her name to appear at the foot of the' 
work instead of his own. j 

We have already said that the French were par- 
ticularly successful with portraits. In the eighteenth 
as rn preceding centuries artists carefully preserved 
the likeness of every person of rank or talent in their 
day. Engravers spi'ung up. around evei-y dislin- 
gnifihed painter, eager to reproduce his works. Thi 
Drevets, father and son, generally took tlieir modi 
from Hyacinthe Iligand and Nicolas de Largillii' 
and their engravings may be said to be in all respi 
worthy of the original woiks, 

Pierre Drcvet, the father, studied iu the eehool 
which immediately succeeded that inaugurated in 
France by Nanteuil and Edelinck; he conceived the 
idea of rendei'ing in their full size the masses of 
drapery wMch sujTound and almost overwhelm the; 
figures in the original painting. Of his many workwl 
we will notice the portraits of " Jean Forest," 
Largillif^re, of " Andri5 Felihien," after Rigaud, and 
of " Hyacinthe Eigaud," after a painting by the 
ter himself. The engraver copied the best works only, 
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and was fully equal to his great task, rendering these 
pictures so instinct with life, with manly energy. 

The portrait of Bossuet by Pierre Drevet, the son, 
after Kigaud, immortalizes the name of the engraver, 
and gives a most exact likeness of the great orator. 
We like to fancy the illustrious prelate standing, 
leaning on his Oraisons funebres^ his episcopal robes 
wi-apped majestically around him, cajjtivating the 
crowd or the royal assembly he is addressing by his 
noble presence ; and the engraver, doubtless inspired 
not only by Eigaud's superb portrait, but also by the 
grandeUr of the man himself, has produced a master- 
piece worthy to rank with the finest engravings of 
the French school. Pierre Drevet, the son, employed 
processes much resembling those used by his father. 
He too used the graver alone, but it was so completely 
under his control that it adapted itself readily to the 
exigencies of different forms and styles. His stuffs 
always fall in rich and heavy folds, they are most 
artistically arranged and engraved in wide strokes, 
whilst the head and hands, which require greater 
precision of outline, are expressed by finer and closer 
lines, which allow of more perfect and condensed 
shading, bringing the important parts of a portrait 
into relief. Claude Drevet, who flourished later, 
employed the same process which his relations had 
raised to honor, with the important difference that his 
line-engraving was often cold and disagreeably mo- 
notonous. 

The engravers of whom we have spoken produced 
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many portraits aftef "Kigaud or Lai^illioi'e, but cthec 
painters alao supplied tlium witli excellent models, we 
will name : Jean-ilarc Nattier, Louis Toeque, Maurice 
QneiLtin de la Tour, Jean Biffrud Duplesais, Jacques 
Aved, aud Toiuiiieres ; Jean UaiilM, whose work with 
the graver was ceitaiiilj brilliaiit, took the Academy 
by storm in 1T42, by his engraving of " Hyacinthe 
Uigaud painting his Wife's Poi-trait." Jacques Eean- 
varlet made the mistake of overloading his plates 
with monotonous lines. His portrait of the sculptor 
Bouchardon obtained him the title of Academician. 
It is neither his beat engraving nor an exceptional 
work. Jacques Bali^chou, whose stylemnch resembles 
that of Eeauvarlet, executed with some talent the 
portrait of M. de Julienne holding a paper on whiej 
Watteau's face is seen, after a painting hy J. E. f 
Troy. This engraving ia really snperior to his mi)] 
celebrated one after Vauluo's " St. Genevitive tendiij 
her Flock." 

John George Wille and George Frederick Schmid 
were both natives of Germany, but established the 
selves in France at an early age, and produced th^ 
celebrated works in that country. Our notice of tl 
must be brief, as we have already spoken of tl 
amongst German arti&ts, "Wille engraved numero 
portraits after Tocqud- and De la Tour, and sevei 
compositions nfier Terhnrg, Dietrich, and his i 
Peter Alexander Wille. His work ia excess! vi 
neat, almost too ranch so, and his engravings have 
wearisoTne metallic appearance, which does not ( 
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justice to tlie original paintinga. French artists have I 
never been gniltj of eitlier of these fjiulte. Wille's 
figiiroa, draperies, and fui-uitiut; are all equally harali ; 
in looking at his priots we seera to have the glittiiring 
lines and shining hollows of the jilatc itself, before us, 
We most, however, admit that his execution ehowB 
rare talent. G. F. Schmidt sliared the faults and tal- 
ent of "Willo ; he too was an excellent line-engraver, 
and many of his works justify his renown. 

Two brothiirs, Pierre Charles and Fraugoia Robert 
Ingouf, engraved together a numerous series of por- 
traits whicli show little orighiality or practical skill, 
Charles Nicolas Cochin (Paris, 1716-1788) engraved 
profile portraits, in round medallions, of all tlie great 
men of his day. Tlie painter took great pains to give 
individuality to each face, hat the real value of tlio 
work is obscured by the tiring monotony of so many 
heads engraved in the same circle. The engravings 
of Etienne Ficquet, Pierre Savart, and Jean Baptiste 
Grateloup stand with regard to portraits in the same 
relation that miniatures do towards historical paint- 
ing. These artists engraved, with the aid of a very 
strong magnifying glass, some very pleasing por- 
traits, which are now highly prized, Ficquet, the 
most skilful of the three, has left very good likL'nesses 
of Mohi-re, La Fontaine, CorneiHe, and Eoileau, P. 
Savai't, like Ficquet's other pnpiis, could not attain to 
the delicacy of his master's works, and his name is 
now almost forgotten. J. B, Grateloup was so en- 
amored of fine Btrokes that he tried to imitate with 
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the graver t!ie work jirodaced by the rocking 
balanced on the metal ; he spent his whole life 
nine engravinga, and we du not wonder that he be- 
came blind when we examine hiB portrait of BosBiiet 
after Rigand's painting, which, ehonld it iJossesa no 
other merit, haa that of being a I'eat of great dexteritj. 
In the eighteenth century appeared a new style of 
illustration until then nnknown, we allude to vignettee. 
Thuy were small, it is true, hut well suited to the lit- 
erature of that period. By a vignette we understand 
an (iiigraviug of small dimensiona illustrating a text, a 
jsoem, or a romance. Artists produced such spirited 
and clever vignettes that a taste for them was created, 
and scarcely a hook appeared which did not contain 
several plates intended to fix, on the mind of die 
reader the principal scenes in the book. Hubert 
Gravelot, who was undeniably the best designer of 
vicfnettes, illustrated, as we should say now, the 
" Moral Tales of Marmontel," the " D^caiuerun " of 
Boccaccio, and the " Works of Corneille." The gra( 
which distinguished his compositions was faithfully 
rendered by hia engravers, Laurent Cars, J, PI 
Lebas, CI. Dufios, Choffart, and Aug. de St. Aubynv' 
It is true that the desiguer has represented the herotis 
of Corneille and Boccaccio in rooms decorated in the 
fashion of hia own day, witli gilded ceilings and di 
rated with flowers; but we can forgave these at 
chronisms on account of the spirited conjpositioii 
the whole, and the faithful record the artist has left 
of the interior decorations of hia time. In these fin( 
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conceived and well drawn engravings we have ooui- 
pi-ehensive information of the manners and custoniB 
of the Frencli in the eighteenth century, tliat age of 
rapid decline and general I'eclilessiiess. Eieen drew 
less cori'eetly than Gravelot, but holds a good position 
nevertheless. His deaignB iii the " Metamorplioses of 
Ovid," engraved by Nic. Ponce, Delaimay, Baquoy, 
Ghendt, and Noel Lemire show both inventive power 
and ability in interpreting the ideas of others. P. P. 
Choffard was preeminently Buccessful in composing 
and engraving designs for tail-pieces and head-lines ; 
invitation cards, addresses, or frames for maps, and 
Lis still in these inferior works did not prevent him, 
when occasion required, from drawing in an agreeable 
manner several compositions the subjects of which lie 
took from contemporaneous writers. A few years 
before hid death he published a " Notice of tlie Art 
of Engraving in Friince." In it he not only proves 
his practical ability, but also his love of his profession 
and his respect for tlie masters who preceded hira. 
This work, small as it is, contains some very wise 
observations, which are valuable from such an artist 
aa Choffard. IVTarillier, Augnstin de St. Aubin, Noel 
Lemire, Delvaux, Tilliard, Simonet, and Longueil, 
engraved their own and others' designs. Their works 
ehow that they were all inflncnced by Gravelot and 
Eisen, but many have also considerable individual 
merit. Moreau the younger at first followed the 
example of bis predecessore, and produced some 
excellent and spirited vignettes at the end of the 
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eigliteonth century ; but unt'ofttinatelj lie was 
"wardd led astray by mi evil influenue whidi altei 
his style and seemed to paralyze bis powere, 
engravings in tbe " Songs " uf Laborde, tlie " Judg- 
ment of Paris," a poem by Iinbert, and tbe " Good 
Soldier," by Boussanelle, spiU'kle witb wit and are 
arranged with ease, wbiUt liis engravings for tlie 
" Holy Bible " and tlie " MetaraorplioBes of Ovid " 
are pretentious and labored. "Wlieu Moreau com- 
poaod the vignettes for the latter works, David was 
the reigning master, and bis reforms were largely 
infl npni-incr tbe taste and style of tbe French acboob 
itoreau tlie younger vainly endeavored to go witb 
the stream, lie could not conform to rules so different 
from those which had guided bis early efforts, and in 
the attempt he entirely, or nearly, lost the dexterity, 
the spirit, and tbe elegance for which he had been 
famed. 

These designers of vignettes, who have left ua 
Bueb trustworthy records of interjor decoration in llie 
eighteenth century, were not equally successfiil with 
arehitectiire. Decorators by profession, such as 
Gilles Marie Oppenort, Juste Aurcle Melssonnier, 
Babel, and Baluchou have, however, left some en- 
gravings of their designs, which are good guides to 
the student of the style of that period. We must not 
now detain the render by discussing the singular ten- 
dency of tbe eighteentli century, their contortions of 
even the smallest mouldings, and their dislike of j 
straight line, which was one of the peculiarities of ij 
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ai-t of this period ; we will merely notiee, tbat in de- 
fault of superior taste and love of simplicity, the 
arcliitectB of that day were certainly most akilfol 
decorators, and tlie artists we have named above were 
good intei-preters of their productions, and have trans- 
mitted exact and co)np!ete records of tlieir worts. 

We have pui-posely refrained from speaking of 
Jean Baptiste Greuze at the eanie time as Wattoau, 
Lancret, Pater, and Chardiii. He belonged to the 
school of the eigiiteenth century indirectly only ; bis 
works, with the exception of Ills portraits, are pom- 
pous and theatrical. His best snlijects are taken from 
domestic life, but he did not altogether succeed with 
them. The " Paternal Malediction." the " Village 
Bride," the " Keading of the Bible," the " Paralytic 
waited on by his Children," are pui-e melodrama with 
him, and be seems to have missed the simplicity and 
the homeliness which, in the eighteenth century as 
now, must have characterized family life. In paint- 
ing, he contrasted colors without entirely blending 
them. Some engravers endeavored to imitate him. 
Jean Jaeqnes Flipart (1723-1783) employed etching 
ahuost entirely, and tried to-coButeifeit the bold 
dashes of a thick brush with a needle, using the 
graver merely to deepen the colored parts and to fin- 
ish off the engraving. His best engravings, the '' Vil- 
lage Biide," the " Paralytic," and the " Twelfth Cake," 
are in this style. P. 0, Ingouf worked in the same 
manner, and succeeded equally well. The " Peace of 
the Household"' and the "Good Teaching" show 
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practical ability, and an evident deaire to be faitlifij 
to tbe painting, Jean Masaard profited by tbe leased 
of bis niaeter, George Wille, and gave proof of talei 
iu the " Broken Pitcher," the " Benevolent LadyJ 
and the " Well-loved Mother." Jean Charles Levi 
Benr produced good engravinga of the " StepmotherJ 
the " Destroyed Will," the "Little Scapegrace," a 
" Youthful Study," which give a very juet i 
Greuze's paintings. Numbers of engravers contribn- 
ted greatly to the fame of tJiis artist's worts, and be 
■was most fortunate in finding so many skilful inter- 
preters in bia own time. Great and exaggerated aa 
was Greuze'a saccesa, bia conventional and pretentions 
manner of treating domestic joys and woes was imi- 
tated by few. Not more than three or four artists, J. 
E. Schenau, Et. Anbry, and P. A. Wille, took their 
line from him ; but after this brief delusion, a new 
era, inaugui'ated by Louis David, began for art, and 
modela were s<jugbt for in the worka of antiquity. 
Engraving followed the example of painting; it left 
for ever the quick and easy style, and once and for all 
aspired to coniposilions of a liigh order, such as suited 
the eai'nest, reflective, and docile genius of the French. 

Nevertheless, the return to the study of the 
tique was nut accomplished in a day. So radic 
chauge required a transition state. Liberated sociel 
long oppressed, was unsettled for a time, and it \ 
the same with art, Tbe Count of Caylns was \ 
first to endeavor, by his writings and engravings, 1 
make tbe beauties of antiquity and of the Renafl 
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sanee known and appreciated. Jeau Frangois Pey- 
ron was eqaally zealous in tlie good cause. He en- 
graved Bome of Pousain's works, and brought out 
original corapoBitions in the same style. Joseph Marie 
Vien followed up Pejron's efforts, and assumed the 
subdued manner. Hu attracted many young artist 
by his talent, but he could not carry out the noble 
work. He has but the honor of having guided tlie 
first efforts of the artist wlio was to exercise sueh 
long and despotic influence over Freacli art, and to 
lead it on to its glorious destiny. We allude to 
Jaeqnes Louis David, wlio had very many pupils, 
but, strange to say, is perhaps the only one of the 
great masters who did not uttract engravers anxious 
to reproduce his works and to share his renown. 

The Revolution so entirely absorbed public atten- 
tion, that, duriug tbe Republic, art was exelnaively 
occupied with the events of the day. The chief aim 
of engravers was to supply the public witli news, 
and they generally rapidly etched the outlines of 
their subjects, leaving the rest to professional color- 
ists, who added Hat tints to each proof. These coaree 
representations are of no artistic value, but they may 
be consulted with pi-ofit by an historian interested in 
the smallest actions of a great nation in a state of 
transition. Some few ai'tists excelled in this style 
of engraving, and produced creditable works. Du- 
plessis Bertaux, compared by his contemporaries to 
Callot, engraved an iminenee number of the events 
of the Revolution. His etching was delicate, ofti-n 
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spirited ; he was most skilfol in arranging compli- 
cated compositions, but when he had to deal with 
larger tigares than usnal his power deserted him, and J 
his drawing becume heavy and very incoiTBct. laa 
this he resenibled his predecessors, the engravere of 1 
vignettes, who thought more of general harmony thai 
of correct dctaih 

Louis Philibert Debneonrt (1755-1832) was thfl^ 
cleverest of the engravers of the Revolution. In t 
years before and after the death of Louis XVI. 
engraved in color the " Garden of the Palais Royal,"] 
the "Gallery of the Palais Royal," the " Shrnh- 
berics," tJie " Compliment," " Annette and Lubin," 
and several other familiar subjects. He was of an 
observing and inquiring mind, and had decided talent J 
for engraving. At fii-at, he obtained excellent coloi>l 
ing by means of successive plates ; his spirited draw-J 
iiig was well suited to this process, which, in his 
hands, fulfilled all the requirements of art. 
the storms of tlie Revolution were over, Debneonrt 
attempted a totally different style, that of aquat!nt|fl 
with whicb, however, he was not equally successfal.r 
He now turned to the works of others in preference 
and only occasionally produced any thing orient 
He aged rapidly, and tbe engravings of his early h 
alone are worthy of study. 

At this transition period, Sei-gent Marcean also I 
distinguished himself by some spirited engravings, m 
but he was not very fertile, and his works are nowl 
of little value. Tiie other artists of tbe Revolution J 
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are scarcely worth raentioiiiog ; their works are in- 
tBi'BstJng as I'efen'ing to one of the moat iiiiportnnt 
eras of Fi-ench history, but not from an artistio point 
of view. Suffice it to say that tliey are very numer- 
ous, and may be consulted in public institutions, wliere 
they have been collected and carefully preserved. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
art of portrait-taking, which had been carried to such 
perfection, was almost abandoned in France. An 
engraver named Quencdey invented an instrument 
which mechanically reproduced the human profile on 
copper : the art.i3t had merely to touch up the work 
of the machine, so that he could quickly and cheaply 
supply the public demand. The invention became so 
fashionable that few faniilies were without likenesses 
in phyaionotracy. Pupils and imitators took advan- 
tage of Qnenedey's success. Chretien in France, and 
Saint Mtsniin in America, engraved numberlesB por- 
. traits with a similar instrnment, but as art was only 
an auxiliary in the process, these likenesses were all 
equally dull-looking, and very soon lost the brief 
favor they had enjoyed. 

Before closing our review of engraving in France, 
we must speak of one artist who used etching him- 
self, and employed two very clever engravers. Pierre 
Paul Prud'hon belongs as much to the nineteenth a 
to the eighteenth century. He himself transferred 
his charming design of " Phrosyne and Mclidora " to 
copper. There are evident signs of inexperience in 
this engraving. It is rather the work of a gocwl 
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painter than of an engraver. Lonia Oopia and 
rhelemy Eoger engraved Prnd'hoD's cliief 
under his euperviaion, and seem to have entirely 
raught the spirit of tJie painter. Their line-engrav- 
ings, wliidi were finialied off with well-distributed 
stippling, enable every one to admire the " French 
Oonatitntion," "Inaoeenee beguiled by Love," "In- 
nocence preferring Love to Wealth," the "Thirst 
of Gold," and many other equally enperior works,, 
which might otherwise have been entirely lost, or 
knowu only to a few privileged persona. 

The reform effected in art by David extended to 
engraving, which recovered its former splendor. 
Charles Clement Bervic (May, 1756-March, 1822) 
gave early proof of great, talent for drawing. He 
was one of John George Wille's beat pupils. Like 
hia master, he employed the graver only, but hia 
strokes are easier and more symmetrical, and his en- 
gravings have not the metallic appearance which we 
eondeitiiied in those by Willc. "We know how justly 
successful wei-e hia "Education of Achilles" after 
Kegnault, the "Rape of Deianetra" afrer Guido, 
the "Portrait of Louis XVI," al'ter Oallot, and the 
" Laocoon." In theae engravings the artist has suc- 
ceeded, by good management, in concentrating the 
attention on the chief parta of the composition, and 
they retain the value which every well-studied work 
must have in the eyea of good judges, and have been 
most useful examples to the modem French school of, 
engraving. 
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Pierre Alexander Tardien, who took leesons of 
Wille with Bervi<:, wiis almost equally talented, 
although he was less famous, and had few pupils. 
His maatei'piece, thu portrait of the Earl of Arundel 
after A. Vandyci, may be considered one of the 
most remarkable works of the French Bchool, This 
engraving admirably renders the brij;ht and harmo- 
niouB eoloring of the great Flemish painter's work ; 
it is executed entirely with the graver, and the aame 
process was employed as in G^j'ard Edelinck's justly 
admired portraits. P. A. Tardien brought out an 
engraving after the dead figure of " Lepollctler de 
St. Fargeau," painted by David for the Convention 
Hall, which is now lost or carefully withheld from 
the pahlic. The plate fared no better than the paint- 
ing, it was destroyed, but the rare impresaions from 
it which have been saved give ns a very high opinion 
both of the original paintiiig and of the engi'aver'a 
appreciation of it ; the general style is snbdned, and 
great knowledge of drawing is sliowu in the figure 
stretched on the bed. Antoine Alexander Morel 
took one of hia best engravings from another of 
David's designs for the Convention Hall, " Marat in 
hia Bath." We are indebted to the same artist for 
talented interpretations of the eompoEitions of the 
" Oath of the Horatii," and " Belisarius " by David. 

Boucher Desnoyei-s' first works were of little 
value ; he employed a diaagi-eeablc and feeble kind 
of stippling, but later he conceived great admiration 
for Haphael. He at onra saw that profound study 
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of drawing aud constant application could aloi 
enable libn to cope with the difficulties of the great' 
master's paintings, and with rare courage he set to 
work and recommenced his education. He began 
■ by superintending the publication of a collection 
of copies from old pictures, but as soon as he fell 
liimselt' master of the difficulties of drawing he vea. 
tured to engrave "La belle J»rdiniere" after thi 
painting in the Louvre. He waa completely Bticcess-'l 
ful, and liis fame was at cnce established in a bril- 
liant manner. Orders flowed in on every 
in a few years he successfully engraved the '"Por- 
trait of the Emperor Napoleon," that of "M. de 
Talleyrand," and "Belisariiis" after Gerard, the 
"Madonna della Sedia," the "Madonna di Folig- 
no," the " Vierge au Liiige," the " Vierge de la 
Maison d'Albe" after Raphael, and the "Viei^e 
aux Rochere" after Leonardo da Vinci. Tiiis fer- 
tility is the more surprising when we note the care 
and delicacy of the execution of the smallest details 
in Boucher Desnoyers' engravings. He interpreted 
Raphael's paintings better than any of his prede- 
cessors. The " Transfiguration " was his last work. 
When Ma powers were already failing him, he deter- 
mined once more to testify his admiration for the 
great painter who had, so to speak, filled his life. 
He therefore composed an " Appendix to the History 
of Raphael," published by Quatremere de Quincy, 
in which he showed his undying love and unfading 
appreciation of the master of his choice. 
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lonelier Desnoyers is not the only distingiiiBhed 
engraver of the iiiiieteenth century. Meesi-s, Foreter, 
Martinet, Calamatta, and Mereiiri rank liigh in the 
school ; and M- Henriqnel-Dupont, author of " Thel 
Lady," after Vandyek, " Lord Straflford," " Tlie Poi^ 
trait of M. Eertin," and the •'Hemieycle dn Palais 
des Beanx-ArtB," has recently shown in Lis "Disci- 
]ilea of EriiraanB" that his powers are still at their 
zenith, or, if we may bo speak of a master, that tliey 
are even on the increase. This new work, executed 
with ease and consummate skill, should, we think, be 
considered a masterpiece, and as saeh it is a good 
atndy for artists who still care to work at engravingj 
whicli is now superseded, not because there is leaa 
talent than formerly, but by the discovery of many 
mechanical pi-ocesses, useful in theii- way, but fatal 
to the art of the engraver. At no other time were 
there more skilful artists of every kind in France. 
Messrs. Franguia, Salmon, Rousseaux, Levasseur, and 
Hiiot appear likely to reproduce the line-engraviug 
of better days. M. Gaillai-d devotes himself entirely 
to superior works, and renders their character and 
their peculiar beauty well on metal ; M. Leopold 
Plameng has worked his way to the rank of a mas- 
ter ; in a diiferent style of art Messrs. Gaucherd and 
Jules Jacquemart have been pre imminently successful. 
On every side engravers are working at etching, their 
only fault being their over haste to multiply their 
works ; had they a little more painstaking industry, 
a little more study of drawing, they might become 
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I'aiiioiia, and oven found a true school of etching in 
Frnnce. 

Our work must' now close. We have seen bow 
French engraving drew its inepiration now from 
Flanders, now from Italy, but speedily became a 
national art with characteristic pecuHaritieB. After 
being devoted for some time to tbe works of others, 
or to tbe reproduction of their own intelligent com- 
positions, engravers turned to the engraving of his- 
tory. They submitted themselves to the influence 
of PouBBin and Lebrnn, We have seen how they 
succeeded. This grand style suited them admirably, 
and they remained true to it in their interpretation 
of the works of the painters tlien at the head of the 
achool. For a short while they turned aside, attracted 
by vignette engraving, in which, however, they were 
most successful. From the beginning of this century 
they have again been devoted to historical engraving, 
and to it they are indebted for their great renown. 
The glory which surrounds French engravers iB well 
merited ; in their skilful, bold, and powerful works 
have they not spread abroad the love of the beauti- 
ful! Did they not lead the way in the progress now 
being carried out S 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

PROCESSES. 

Eograving on Wood, Oamaieu — Copperplate Engraving — Line-Engrav* 
ing, Etching, Dry Point, Combination of Etching and Line-Engrav* 
ing, Mezzotint, Aquatint, Chalk style, Engraving in Color, Physio- 
notracy, Heliography or Photography — ^Printing. 

Before closing our history of engraving and en- 
gravers it will be as well to say a few words on the 
many different processes employed. Engraving re- 
quires, above all, a thorough knowledge of drawing. 
Without it, an engraver may become a skilful work- 
man, but never an artist. All the great masters in 
engraving have paid special attention to this branch 
of their art, and the most skilful were also talented 
painters. There are many different modes of en- 
graving ; the most popular are wood-engraving, line- 
engraving, and etching. The other processes are 
derived from these. We will consider them sepa- 
rately. 

Engraving on Wood. — Wood-engraving is earlier 
than any other kind, it even preceded printing, prop- 
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erly bo called ; characters were engraved on wood 
before iiiovablo types were invented. The fii-et 
works embellishod witli woodcuts, the " Speculnm 
Humaiite Salvationis," the " Biblia Pauperum," and 
others less celebrated, appeared at a time when mann- 
BcriptB were beeoining inadequate to aupplj" the wants 
of the increasing number of readers. So great was 
the impatient and commendable curiosity awakened 
oil all sides, that copyists could not work fast enongli 
to supply the increasing demand ; and this led to the 
printing irom engraved characters on a block, but 
it was not then that engraving itself was invented. 
For the real origin of thia art we must go back to 
the most remote times; the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
and the Itomans cut inscriptions on wood or met^ J 
for the instruction of the people; but the eecrut of 1 
printing was still nntnown, and it was the yearning ~ 
for knowledge in tlie fitl:eenth century which led to 
its discovery. At the end of a few years movable 
types were invented, and, of course, the entire mys- 
tery of printing was solved. Pictures were nsed 
frorn the first as being easily understood by the peo- 
ple and likely to impress facts on their minds. A 
wooden block was employed for taking off the first 
engravings, such as had been nsed for pi-inting " let- 
ters of indulgc'nee." Wood being easily cut, was at 
first employed by the " picture carvers," so called 
because they cut strokes in the wood roughly, bnt 
which outlined their designs. The earliest \ 
with a positive inscription bears date 1416 
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only tiiown impreaaion is in the Rojal Library of 
Brnseels. For a long time tbe " St. Ohriatopheir," 
with an inscription and the date 1423, was thought 
" to be the first woodcut ; the invention is now, how- 
ever, moved back five years, and some new discovery 
may even yet fix it a few years earlier. TJiis ques- 
tion is but of secondary interest to the history of 
engraving ; artiats look upon the first prodnction of 
a really beantifiil work as the true beginning of an 
art. Tlie religiuus pictures brouijht out by poor en- 
gravers, who thought less of aiiistic beauty than of 
exciting devotion, could acareely be called works of 
art. Tbe work of the wood-engraver is as follows: 
with a very sharp tool he cuts away all those parts 
of the block of box or pear-tree wood which tbe de- 
signer has not covered ; lie miBt follow evei'y line of 
the artist's drawing, cutting away the whites and 
leaving tlie blacks. He must never work indepen- 
dently, unless the strokes are not indicated, or a mere 
wash gives the shading in any object. The tools 
employed by him are called burins, or gravers, scjopera, 
needles, chisels, gouges, scrapers, and malleta. 



Engraving en Camdieu, — Engraving en camaleu 
involves the same processes as wood-engraving, or, 
rather, it is a superior kiiid of wood-engraving. It 
may be as well to note how this superiority was 
ohtained. When prititing was tiret introduced the 
only object was to mulli|ily or counterfeit manu- 
scripts, and printer generally left a small spnce at 
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the bead of each chapter for an omaineittal initial 
letter or title. This they supposed would contribnte 
to the illusion. Different touea were necessary to 
imitate painting ; they therefore need blocks of wood 
inked separately witli different tones, and clamped 
together bo as to be printed from all in one. Tl 
combination of blocks led to the invention of 
graving en camdieu, which rapidly improved in thi 
hands of skilful artists. A first block gave an exact 
outline of the form to be produced, a eecoud provided 
the sliadows, aud the white of the paper waa reserved 
for the lights. We must observe that, by the aid 
an exact register, the second printing was taken 
the first impresfiion. The first block gave the pi 
the appearance of a pen-sketch, and the second tl 
of a washed drawing. 

We have now considered the process in whii 
two blocks were used and three tones obtained — the 
outline, the shadow, aod the light. This was the 
mode of working at first ; later, by means of a 
greater number of blocks, the tints were multiplied 
and numerous gradations obtained. Two blocks wore, 
however, sufficient to produce what is called an en- 
graving en cammeu. The word camdiev, thus applied 
is derived from cameo, a stone in layers of different 
colors, ao much and so successfully employed in an- 
tique gem-engraving. 

Copperplate Engraving, — Tliis process is diamofc-fl 
rieally opposite to that employed in engraving oia^ 
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wood. In the latter all that is to be dark in the im- 
pression is left in relief, in the former t!ie dark lines 
are cut into the metal plate, and the damp paper is 
. to so much pressure that it sacks up bho 
ink from tlie hollows. Copperplate engraving neces- 
sitates long and caret'nl work, and somewhat intricate 
preliminary studies. Having made a correct draw- 
ing of the composition or figure to be produced on 
copper or steel, the engraver transfers his design to 
metal by means of an exact copy on tracing-paper, 
which gives the outlines, the strong shadows, and 
the half-tints. This done, the artist begins to trace 
with the graver hnes more or less deep, according to 
the amount of light req^nired. These first strokes form 
the foundation of the siibseqiient work, and they re- 
quire must correct and careful drawing. Sometimes 
the lines are crossed again, and yet iigain, to mark 
and shade the design more effectually. A stroke 
may be introduced between parallel lines when the 
shadows require deepening, or in engraving flesh, to 
avoid the unpleasing effect of too much lozenge or 
square-shaped shading. Sometimes the engraver 
avoids too abrupt a transition from light to shade by 
the use of dots, which soften the tone. Such, briefly 
stated, are the labors of a line-engraver, whose work 
ifl peculiarly well suited to com position a of a high 
order. Some artists have used the graver to improve 
the appearance and heighten the coloring of theii' 
etchings. We will speak of them when we have 
considered the process of etching. 
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Etching. — We have said that line-engraving, 
which requii-es slow and careful execution and com- 
plete finish, is chiefly suitable for compositions of a 
liigli order; the easj- and rapid proceas of etching, on 
the eontriiry, is best adapted to homely and familiar 
ecenea or sketcbes, although artiats of geniua may * 
occaaionally employ it for grand conceptions. The 
proceaa is as follows : the plate of copper or steel is 
first moderately healed, and whilst it is held over the 
fire it is covered willi a very thin coating of varnish 
colored with lampblack and adliering to every part 
eqnally. The engraver then marks out his sketch 
with needles of varying size, according to the depth 
of the stroke required, working on the varnish as he 
would on paper with a pen or pencil. An incision 
is thus made in the varnish wherever marks are to 
appear in the print \ and the plate is protected in 
those parts wl'.ich are to be untouched and to be 
white in the impression. A border of wax is now 
raised round the plate, and nitric acid is poured over 
it, diluted with water, lest it should affect the plate 
too much, which would prevent the proper manage- 
ment of the biting-in. "When the acid is on the plate, 
it is as well to spread it about witli a very soft brush, 
that it may act equally in every part. "When the 
acid has thoroughly done its work it is removed, the 
plate is cleaned, and the varnish taken off with a rag 
soaked in spirits of turpentine. The drawing, which 
before appeared on the varaish, is now seen in aunkei 
lines on the metal. The plate goes to the printer, ■wJm 



takes a proof of it, hj which the artist can judge of 
his work. If any parts are too much or too little 
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accented, it is no great matter, the faults of a first 
biting-in can easily be remedied, A roller, saturated 
with varnish, is lightly passed over the plate, which 
is thus entirely recovered ; tlie work is then gone 
over with the needle wherever it requires strength- 
ening, and bitten in again. Any lines too strongly 
bitten in the first time are rubbed np with a buinish- 
er, a ronnd tool used for that purpose. 

So many facilities were attractive to pH.inters, and 
numbers employed etching; it is the only mode of 
engraviog which does not require preUminary study, 
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experience is all that is needed to give firnmese of 
liiiud and knowledge of effect, and tliis an artist who 
can draw will rapidly acquire. Altiioiigli thia mo* 
of engraving is so very simple that auy one : 




Pij. 3a,— Vanity, cMwa by J. OiiiflT. 



learn it, those who liave excelled in it are few, 
drawing lieing the chief thing, it is absolutely necei 
sary to be a skilful designer before becoming a j 
etcher. It is essential, also, to have sufficient know- 
ledge of chiaroscuro to be able to obtain all the 
gradations of light and shade by means of the black 
ink and the white paper. It follows that distin- 
guished etchers are rare, and that in this, aa in every 
branch of art, to excel in it is the exception and not J 
the rule. 
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Engraving with the Dry Point. — By this we 

nnderatflnd a process which generally accompanieB, 
and often gi\'e3 finish to, etching. Tlie artist drawa 
on the bai'e metal with a very sharp needle, thereby 
raising a burr, which leaves a very soft and delicate 
stroke. Tlieae burrs, which are bo effective in Rem- 
brandt's works, will not stand muc-h printing from, 
and soon disappear. This is why the first proofs of 
engravings with a di-y point are so much valued and 
fetch BO high a price at sales. 

The- Combination of Etching and iMie-^graa- 
ing. — This kind of engraving must be noticed in a 
history of the art, because in it etching plays a sec- 
ondary and preparatory part only. The engraver 
transfers an exact tracing of his design to the metal 
covered with a coat of varnish, which is obtained 
thus: the copy is pricked with a needle on a sheet 
of tracing-paper, tlie holes are filled vrith colored 
powder, generally red ; it is spread on the plate, and 
rubbing it with the nail is all that is needed to make 
an impression of it on the varnish. This first opera- 
tion perfonned, the engraver goes over the lines in 
tlie Tarnish with a steel needle, passing over the clear 
parts and marking out the shadows, in fact, leaving 
notiiiiJg to be done after the biting-in but the heights 
ening, doubling or trebling of the hatching, as occa- 
sion requires. Tlie sculptor, as we know, entrusts 
the rough hewiug of the marble for his statue to a 
workman, who gives the general outline of the model 
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Biipplied to him ; in tlie eamo way the engraver ofte^ 
takes up and completes the work iu hia owu iuda 
vidua] style when the meehaninal piii't is done, alloT* 
iug aoine clever pupil to prepare the plate and do t 
etching. 

Mes20tint ^n^««my.— Horace Wal])ole, aT.xiooj 
to give the lioitor of the invention of this style to 1 
fellow-comitrjman, telle us, in his "Anecdotes of 




Hg. 33.— A profiln Pnrtrait, Mc 



Painting/' vol. v. p. 161 (Ed. 182S), how Friua 
Eupert, the nephew of Charles I., was led to its dia^ 
covery when living in retirement at Brussels, 
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file year 1649. " Going out early one morning, he 
obaerved the sentinel at Boine distance from hia post, 
very busy doing aoraething to liis piece. The prince 
asked what he was about. He replied, the dew had 
fallen in the night, had made hiB fnsil rusty, and that 
he was Bcrapiiig and cleaning it. The prince look- 
ing at it, was struck with sonietliing like a figure 
eaten into the barrel, with innumerable little holes 
close together, like iriezed ■work un gold or silver, 
part of which the fellow had scraped away, 

" One knows what a mere good officer would have 
Baid on Btich an accident ; if a fashionable officer, he 
might have damned the poor fellow, and given him 
a Biiilling, but the '' genie fecund en eiffperiences' from 
BO trifling an accident conceived 7nsz2otwto. The 
prince conchideJ that some contrivance might be 
found to cover a brass plate with snch a grained 
ground of fine-pressed holes, which would undoubt- 
edly give an impression all black, and that by scrap- 
ing away proper parts the smooth snperliciefl would 
leave the rest of the paper white. Communicating 
his idea to "Wallerant Vaillant, a ]>ainter whom he 
maintained, they made several experiTijents." 

Unfortunately for the English hialorian, mezzo- 
tint engraving had already been invented for several 
years, and Louia of Siegen, a German officer, had 
employed it in 1643, for his portrait of Amelia Elizar 
beth, the Landgravine of Hesse-Cassel ; and a certiun 
Franjoia Aspruck had engraved a series of thirteen 
pl&tea of Christ and the Apostles, and one of " Venns 
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and Cupid," wbich all bear the date 1601, by means 1 

of some process giving a result very similar to tbafl 
obtained from mezzotint. " No-oo hoe in aere t^i I 
gen.ere.'" I 

In mezzotint engraving the copper or steel plate' 
is scraped with an instrument called a rocking-tool, 
■which req^uires careful balanciiig. It is a semi-circu- 
lar steel tool much roughened at one end, which pene- 
trates the metal and produces mimberless little denta 1 
very near each other. When the surface ia equally A 
furrowed with this rocbiny-tool, a scraper is used to | 
soften the ridges more or less as the lights are to be j 
stronger or fainter, and to reniove them entirely when I 
high lights are reqnired. This is quite a different I 
operation to that employed in other kinds of engrav- I 
ing. Instead of merely drawing all that is to T 
shaded in the impression, those parts alone are 
worked at whicJi are to be removed or softened. 
There is a danger of imperfect results from mezzotint 
engraving. If not very carefully managed, the work 
with the rocking-tool may make the prtjof look spirits- ■ 
less and confused, the transitions from light to shade 1 
may so easily ^^ slurred over that the greatest pre- ! 
caution is needed to obtain good and pleasing grada<l 
tiona of tone. Another thing which tiiscourages the I 
use of mezzotint is that the plate will not bear much ' 
printing from. After farnishing a few hundred prints 
the rouglmess obtained by the racking-tool, and which 
gives tone to tlie impression, becomes crushed in the 
press, and in some parts even disappears altogether. 



Aqnaitnt EngravtTig. — This process resembles mez- 
zotint in its results, and Is often confounded with it, 
but it is in reality quite different. Instead of first 
furrowing the plate witli tlie rockiug-tool, the en- 
graver begins by tracing tlie ontlinea of his design 
on the bare plate, wldcb he then sprinkles equally 
with very fine sand or resin from a sieve. Kesin is 
preferable to sand oi' any thing else, as it adIiereB 
readily to the plate when slightly warmed. The 
acid slowly but plentifully poured on to the surface 
thus prepared corrodes all the imperceptible spaces 
between the grains of resin, and this mass of similar 
and equidistant dots mafces the ])rint look soft and 
harmonions. The tone produced resembles that of a 
washed drawing to such an extent that the first aqnar 
tint engravings by J. B, Leprince, theWnventor (about 
1787), wei'e often taken for waslied drawings. The 
art has been perfected since the time of Leprince, 
and some able artipts have obtained admirable re- 
sults from it. 



The Ghalh Style supplira a modem demand, and 
was really invented by Frangois and Dumartean, 
although the origin may be traced back to John 
Lutma. Thii imitation in engraving of the effect of 
elialk on the grain of tlie papei- allows of the mul- 
tiplication of fae-simile copies of the handiwork of 
the greatest masters, which arc most accurate and 
excellent, and tlierefui'c very nsufnl to collectors s 
young artists, serving them as models and guides. 
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without which they wonld err inevitably. To obtaiK 

those faosimiles the eugraver usea a revolving wheel 
or roulette, which is a BTUall <'.yliiider of steel turni 
on an axle fixed to a handle and proportioned to 
sizu of the strobe nhout to he produced. The oi 
part of this little wheel is covered with shatp teeth, 
which bito the varnished copper iu several places at 
once. When the aqnafortis has acted on this first 
work, the aitiat, with the same iiiBtrument, retonchi 
on the bare copper those parts he wishes to marl 
more strongly. A tool with the end unequally rough-i 
encd, which produces similar ett'ects to the ronlette, 
is sometimes used. To give the appearance of draw- 
ings in red or bistre, the greater nmiiber of FrangoiB 
and Deniarteau's eugi'avings have been printed 
red or brown, tliereby aiding the illusion. 
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Engraving in Color naturally followed the chalk 
style, and the process is rather lite that of engraving 
en camaie-f. It was invented by James Christopher. 
Leblon, an artist of Frankfort, who conceived thi 
idea of printing on the eatne sheet of paper fi-oi 
plates impregnated with diS"erently colored inks. B^ 
means of an exact I'egister he was able to print the 
colors in the coi-rect places. He obtained surprising 
results, and executed a portrait of Louis XV. wliich 
at a distance might really deceive the most experi- 
enced eye. To imitate drawings he employed the 
same process as Frangoia and Deniarteau, The onlj 
difl'di'enco between the two styles consists in the vari- 
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ation of tone obtained by means of Bnperposed print ] 
ings. Engraving in color liaa been practised by many ] 
skilful French artists. It has not succeeded entirely ■ 
with figures, but it ia worthy of attention, as many 
subjects from anatomy and natural history, and u 
uments of many-colored architecture, could not have 
been well rendered without great expense by any 
other process before the invention of chromo-litl 
raphy. 

Physkinotraffy. — At the end of the eighteenth 
century a Frencli artist named Queucdey invented 
a machine by means of wliich he copied the human 
profile mathematically. The outline alone waa fixed 
on the copper in one unbroken line, and the artist 
shaded and worked out the shape with snfiicient still 
to give a certain appearance of trntli to the physi 
nomy. His invention had great success at fii'st, 1 
for a short time only. 



Photography. ^B\ioiQgvB.-p\nc engraving is a mod- 
em invention. To M. Niepce de St. Victor beli 
the honor of having discovered how to print a pho- 
tographic proof like a copperplate engraving. He 
was the first to obtain satisfactory i-esults, but he had 
the advantage of the expei'ience of many wise 
and of his uncle Nic^]jhore Niepce, whose researches 
were cut short by death. Photography has made 
great efforts in this direction, Ifessi-s. Riffant, Ch. 
Negre, Baldus, Durand, and Gamier have brought 
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out excellent proofs, obtained bjr Home seeret 
evidently very effective process, and wd think 
may now look npon all difficulties as eonqnered. 
Still better results will doubtless bo obtained, and 
engravers, to whom pbotograpliy v&a a fatal blow. 
may console themselves with the thongbt that there 
are some difficulties which art alone can master, and 
with which the most perfect mechanical process is 
unable to cope. J 

Printiaig. — The printing of engravings, of what- 1 
ever kind, always requires great care. Wood-engrav- 
ings, generally combined with tbe text, are printed 
like letter-press. In his " Grammar of the Arts of 
Design," p. 695, Charles Blanc speaks with bis usual 
clearness of the care required in printing wood-en- 
gravings with the text : " One tiling is wanted," be 
Bays, " in early woodcuts, the finish now given to-J 
tlicm in printing by a contrivance called deooupagt.M 
By attaching portions of paper or pasteboard, of siut- i 
able thickness, to certain parts of the tympan (a thick 
sheet of leather through which the pressure is ap- 
plied to the wood block) more or less pressure is ob- 
taiued on the different parts as required. If it be.J 
necessary to bring forward the tbregronnd of an en-f 
graving, a pad is applied to the part corresponding! 
therewith, and to throw back t!ie distance a thin 
of the pad is removed, which softens the pressure, 1 
lessens the quantity of ink, and thereby lightens the I 
tone." 
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The process of printing is quite different in cop- 
perplate engraving, "We have already stated that aJl 
that is to appear in the proof is engraved in sunken 
lines. The paper, which is first damped or soaked, 
is pressed hard enough to aucb up the ink from the 
LollfjwH. Having placed the plate over a fire which 
slightly heatB it, the workman fills the engraving 
wnt.h ink in every part, he then carefully wipes the 
plate with a pad of thick musliu, so as to remove 
the ink where it is not wanted, and proceeds to rub 
whiting over the metal with the palm of his hand 
until it is quite hright. Thus prepared the plate is 
laid upon blankets, the damp paper, which is to 
receive the impression, is spread upon it, and with 
all its accessories it is passed between the rollers, the 
flannels preventing undue pressure, and a proof is 
obtained which must bo carefully removed, as the 
ink makes it adhere a little to the metal, and the 
paper is still damp. To remove any ink that may 
have remained in the lines, the printer cleans the 
engi'aving with spirits of turpentine, and proceeds as 
before. 

To omit nothing we ought perhaps to explain the 
numerous processes by which peculiar efi'cets are pro- 
duced ia printing engravings. But this would de- 
tain us too long. Suffice it to say that the printer, 
working under the aupervision of the artist, may 
often be of great service to him. This cooperation, 
however, is only possible with etchings. In line- 
engravings there ia little room for skill or manage- 
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ment, every thing is bo completely finifihed that the 
printer has nothing to do but to spread the ink 
equally upon the plate so that the proof may exacjtly 
tally with the engraver's work upon the copper. 

Some painters who employed etching took the 
trouble of printing their own engravings. By ink- 
ing some parts more or less strongly they obtained 
different degrees of strength. Rembrandt, the mas- 
ter of etching, entrusted the printing of his engrav- 
ings to no one, he reserved that task for himself. 
His skill in effects was so great that proofs taken 
from the same copper differ entirely from each other. 
Some, filled with ink and not much worked up, make 
the design look dark and gloomy ; whilst others, 
lightly inked, throw it out and almost flood it with 
light. 
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Breseia (Antonio da), 36 


Oocbin (Nioolaa), 284, 289 ^^H 




Briot, 242 


Codor^ (OlUtler), 220 ^H 




Bruzio (Francesco), 60, 77 


CoUaert (Adrien), 98, 12S ^^1 




Brj (ThiSodori- de), 17B 


Oopia (Lonis), 304 ^H 




Borgniair (Haoe), 147 


Corbutt (C), 200 ^H 
Coriolano (Giovanni Baptists), ft' ^H 






GorneUle (Claude), 2St> ^H 




Oallot (JacquM), B4fi, 2*7, 260, 


Comcille (Micbel Ange), S7? ^M 




2B1, 252, 2S6, 2S7, 278 


ComeliBZ (Jacob), 92 ^H 






Core (ComeUus), 09, 77, 281 ^H 






Go6^ (Jean), 226 ^M 
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*2, 68 


CousiDB (Samuel). 202 ^M 




Oaniaetto (Antonio), 46, 46 


CouTa; (Jean), 192, 26lt ^H 


L 


Cantarinl (SiuioDe), called the Fssa- 


CojpelB (Tlie), 289 ^^1 


1 


reee, 61 


Cranacb {Lucas), 146 ^^H 


1 


Cappllani (Antonio), 7B 
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Caragiio (Jacopo), 69 


Cruickehanli (l^aac), 209 ^H 
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Oannona (Salvador), 84 


CruickaboBk (Robert). 209 ^^H 


i 


Owmontelle (L. C. de). 391 


Ciiuego (Donicnico), 79 ^^H 
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1 Curenbert (Dirck Volkart), 88 


Diircr (Albnrt), 38, *3, 48, E3, BS, 


1 CuBla^lDomiiilc}, ]7!J 


68, 90, 84, 97, 117, 146, 146, 




148, IflS, 163, la4, lea, 169, 


Dalen (Cornelius Tan), 138 


170, 171, 173, 177, 324, 2*7 


Dsret (Pierre), 288, 2*2, 2B6 


Dusart (Comeliiia), 95, 10(1 


D&uU« (Jean), 291 


Duvet (Jean), 224, 227 


Daren (Lion, or Tiry), 283 


Dyck (Anthony van), 132, 134, 136, 




1S9, 140 


Dei (Matieo di Giovanni), 20 




DeUEige (NiooUa), 269 


Earlom (Richard), 198 


Delamifly (Boberi), 297 


Edelinek (Gfrard), 20fi, 271, 272, 


Delaune (Etiecae), 2^8 


276, 280, 292, 306 


Delvanx (Joseph), 397 


Eaquivel (Manuel), 84 


Dem&rteau (Gilts), 388, S24 


Eustaoho (William), 214 


Dente (Marco) ot Marco of EaTBn- 




UK, OS 


Faber (J.), 200 


Deraet (Glaade), 246, 254 


Faithorne (William), 190, 198 


DesfrJchea (Thomas), 391 


Faick (Jeremiah), 122 


Deaplaces (Louis), 284 


Fantuzii (Antonio), 283 


Diekmson (W.), 200 


FcUing (James), 186 


DielHrlin (Wendal), 181 


Ficqoel (Etienne), 396 


Dietrich (Chartee), 182 


Fillmnl (Pierre), 289 


Diion (John), 300, 203 


Piniguerra (Maso), 11, 17, 18, 21, 


Dorignv (Michel), 2BB, 267 


27, 105 


Drevet (Claude), 298 


FirenB(Pierre), 231, 244 


Dtetet (Pierra), the father, 392 


Fisher (E.), 200 


Drevet (Pierre), tlie sod, 298 


Fiamen (Albert), 280 


Dubois (H6U), Sfi7 


Flamecg (Leopold), 307 


Dufloa (Claude), 286 


Fiipart (Jean-Jacquea), BB9 


Dugiiet (Giovanni), 366 


Forsler (Fran^oie), 807 


Dujardin (Karel), 108,110 


FragonaH (Donord). 28B 


Damoualicr (Geoffrey), 286 


Fnincia (Francesco Eaibolini, (Bill- 


Duukartoii (B.), 300 


ed), 20, 21, 86 


Dup^rac (Elleime), 227 


Fradck (Hans). 148 


Duplpaais (Bertuui), 301 


Franco (Battista), 76 


DoprS(Jean), 211 


Fraiigois (Alphonae), 307 


Duraiid, 326 


Fraii:;ois (Jean Ciiarles), 288, 323 
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GaiUard (Ferdinand), 307 


Hardouin (Gitlea), 21S ^^H 




GiiUe (Coraelius), 135, 13B 


Hemrakerko (HarUn), 98 ^H 




Oiille (Philip), 126 


Qenriet (laraQl), 246, 247 ^^H 




Qalle (Thuodorc), 12B 


llenriquel-Oupaat, 307 ^^H 




Qantrel (EUenne), 266 


Housch (WilUam of), 111 ^^H 




GaiDier, 336 


HitEobyogel (Augustine), 177 ^^| 




Oarnler (Amoine), 206 


HodgGfl (C. H.), 200 




Gamier (Noel), SSt 


Hogarth CWilliam), 203, 201, 207 




Guta (01i.iere), 77 


Hogenberg (Franpis), 233 




Gaudierel (L4on), 307 


HoUar (Weneealas), 181, 198, 108 




Ganltier (Leonard), 238, 240, 242, 


Oondiua (Henry), 120 




244 


Hooghe (Romvn de), 134 




Gautier-Dsgoti, 288 


Hcipifcrs (David, Jamea, and Lum- 




Gellfie (Claude), called Claude Lor. 


bert), 177 ^^ 




raine. 111, 266, 256 


Hnpffer (Daniel], 149 ^^M 




Ghonl (de), 297 






Gbiii (Giorgio), 76, 76, 227 


Hojan (Gormain), 221 ^H 




Gillray (James), 207, 208 


Huot (Adolpha), 307 | 




Glockenton (Albert), Ifll 






Godart (William), 214 


Ingouf (Fraii9Qii Hobert). a9H 




Golbius (Henrj), 117, 118 


Ingouf (Pierre Charlea), 296, 299 






Isao (Joapar), 242 ^M 




Gojfl (Pranceaco), 83, 84, 87 
Graf (Urs), 150 

GratEloup (Jean BaplisHe), 2BB 
Gravelot (Hubert), 296 


Jacquemart (Jules), 307 ^M 
Jpgher (Christopber), 13S ^M 
Jode (Pierre, the elder), 134 ^^H 
Jode {Pierre, the younger), 1^^| 
140 ^^H 




Green (V.), 200 


Jones (John), 200, 201 ^^M 




Greuter (Joim Fred.), 77 






Greuter (Mardn), 179 


Keating (George), 201 ^H 




Greuze (Jean Baptisle), 2Bfl, 300 


Keller (Joseph), 186 ^^M 




GrcMier (J.), 200 


EcrTer (Tliielman), 213 ^^M 


1 


GrOn (Hans Baldung), 148 


EiHans (The), 179 ^H 


1 


Guldl (RalTaGllo), 77 


Eoburger, 146 ^H 


} 


Guillun (Simon), 277 


Ls Hjre (Laurent de), 2GS ^^M 


L 


Huid3(Tbe), 180 


Laufranco (Giovaoni), GO ^^M 
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Larmessin (Niculas), 183, 284, 287 
Lasne (Michel), 238, 242, 257 
Lautensack (Hans Sebald), 177 
Lebas (Jacques Pliilippe), 196, 284, 

289, 296 
Leblond (Jacques Christophe), 288, 

324 
Lebrun (Charles), 276 
Leclerc (Jean), 221 
Leclerc (S^bastien), 255, 280 
Lecomte (Marguerite), 291 
Leffevre (Claude), 277 
Lef^vre (Valentin), 45 
Lemire (Noel), 297 
Lenfant (Jean), 266 
Leonardis (Giacomo), 47 
Lepautre (Jean), 283 
L^pici^ (Bernard), 284, 288 
Leu (Thomas de), 238, 240, 242, 

244 
Levasseur (Jean Charles), 800 
Liefrinck (Wilhelm and Cornelias), 

148 
Limosin (Leonard), 234 
Lindt (Alexis), 148 
Lippi (Fra Filippo), 28 
Livens (John), 104 
LoUi (Lorenzo), 61 
Lombard (Lambert), 98 
Lombard (Pierre), 276 
Longhi (Giuseppe), 80 
Longueil (Joseph of), 297 
Loutherbourg (Philippe), 290 
Lucas of Leydeii, 94, 96, 96, 98, 160 
Lutma (John), 323 
Lutzelburger (Hans), 161, 162 
Luyken (John), 124 



Mac Ardell, 200 

Mair, 162 

Mallery (Charies), 281, 242 

Mantegua (Andrea), 32, 34, 36, 86, 

37, 38, 39, 43, 60, 224 
Marco of Ravenna (Dente), 67, 68 
Margottini (Giacomo), 62 
Mariller, 297 
Marot (Daniel), 282 
Marot (Jean), 282 
Martinet (Achille), 807 
Massard (Jean), 300 
Masson (Antoine), 275 
Master of 1406.. 11 
Master of 1446.. 12 
Master of 1451.. 12 
Master of 1466.. 166, 167, 158, 

161 
Master of 1480.. 92 
Master of the Caduceys (Giacomo 

de Barbari), 43 
Master of the Crab, 96 
Master of the Crossed Staves (Haua 

Ulrick Vaechtlein), 149 
Master of the Die, 71 
Master of the Shuttle (Zwoll), 93 
Master of the Star (or Dirck van 

Staren), 95, 96 
Master of the Streamers, 155 
Matham (James), 118 
Mathoni^re (Denis of), 221 
Matzys (Cornelius), 97 
Mazzuoli (Francesco), called Parmi- 

giano, 63, 54, 55, 70, 247 
Mecken (Israel van), 161, 163 
Meissonnier (Juste-Aur^le), 298 
MeldoUa (Andrea), 54, 65 
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HelUn (Ciaude), 192, 242, 257, 212 


Paul (S.), 200 ^H 




MgfiuD (Mattliew), 179, 181 


Payne (John), 1S9 ^^M 




Millet, 377 


PcDcz (George), 76, 173, 224 ^^H 




Mai.eC (BBinard), 10, 223 


Peregritil da Cwna, 21 ^H 




Mocetlo (Girolamo), 37, 43 


Perelle (Gabriel), 267 ^^H 




MoBa™ (Fielro), 47 


Feriaaim, 220, 244 ^^H 






Perrier (FraD9oi9), 2fi7 ^^M 






Peene (Jean), 360, 263 ^^1 




Horeau (tlie Jounger), 2BB 


Pejron (J. F. P.), 266 ^H 




Morel (Antoina Aleiander), 306 


Pfarkeoker (Vincent), 148 ^H 




Horghen (Raphael), 80 


Picard (Jean), 243 ||| 




Uoriu (Jeao), 271, 273 


Pierre (Jean Baptiate), 290 




Mojreiiu (Jean), 284, 287 


Pigouuhet (Philip), 218 




MQIler (ChriMiai. Frederick), IBB 


Pilgrim (Vaeclitlein), 149 ^J 




Mmier(Jolid),117 


Pitau (Nicolas), 275, 280 ^^H 




Mnntaner (Franuis™), 84 


Pitted (Marco), 46 ^^M 




Murphy (John), 200 






Musi (Ag.) Agostino Yenizkno, 68 


Plejdeuwurff (Wilhelm), 14D ^^M 
F6(Pierodel},62 ^M 




Nanteuil (Robeit), 189, 271, 272, 


Foil]; (Franqoia de), 271, 280 ^^M 




273, 2H0, 292 


Pompadour (Uarcbionesa of), SV^Hj 




Natttlis(MichaL-l), 135,200 


Fonee (Nicolas), 2B7 7 




Negker(Joase), 148 


Poiitiua (pLiul), ISl, 132. 138, 134, 




N6gre (CharleB), 326 


136, 139, 140 




Niepee de Saint Victor, 326 


Potter (Paul), 107, 108 ^1 




Nolin (Jean), 2115 


PrSvoat (Jaquea), 235 ^^H 




N'DOms (Rene), or Zeeman, 116 


PrevoBt (Nicolas), 221 ^^H 
PHmuticcio, 30, 282, 234 ^^M 




Oppenort (Oilles Hdrio), 298 


Procactmi (Camillo), 67 ^^M 




OitaAe (AdrieD v&n), 95, lOB, 106 


Fcud'tion (P. P.), S08 ^^M 




Pader (Hilairc), 2BS . 






Panoeels (William), 142 


^^H 




Papillon, 222 


Rabol (Jean), 238 ^H 






Rait>ollm (called Franda), 20, ^H 




Pasa (Criapin Van de), 117, 267 


j^H 
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Paliii (Jiicqiica), 231 


Ruibolini (GUcomo), B6 ^^M 
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BaimbBoh (AbrahQinl, IflT 


Saint Aubin (Augustiue de), 296, 


Kaimandi (Mare Aiilonio), 80, SI, 


297 


61, 85, 68, 88, 89, 70, 11, 72, 


Saint Aubin (Gabriel de), 289, 290 


75, 76, 171, 231, BBO 


Saint Germiin, 1*8 


iRsvenet (Simon), 196 


Saint le-ij (Jam de), 2S4 


Ecgnart {Valerian), 77, 231 


Saint Mesmin, 80» 




Salmon (AdolpLe), 807 




Sarrabat (Isaac), 378 


10*, 116, 116, 121, 330 


Savart (Pierre), 2BB 


Reni (Guido), 61, 63 


Seimuflein (Hana), 147 


Reeoh (Jeremiih). 14H, 1*8 


Schmidt (Geoi^ Frederick), 182, 


Ruverdino (Ceeare), 70 


183, 18*, 29* 


Ribera (Giacomo), 8S, 84 




Ridlnger (John Elias), 183 


ISO, 167, 168, 160, 181, 163, 


EiffBUt (A.), 320 


173 


RiYalz (Aiitaine), 290 


Schuppen (Peter van), 276 


Rotmrt (Hnbert^ 291 


Bohut (Cornelius), 1*0 


Robettu, SO 


Sootin (Gimnl), 287 


Rodu (Christian Bernard), 182 


Scultori (Adamo), 73, 7*, 76 


Roger (Bartbelemj), 3t.H 


Scultori (Diana), 73, 74, 76 


Rosso, 31, 32, 332, 23* 


Scullori (Giojanni Bapliste), 73, 7fl 


Roullet [Jean Louis), 276 


Sergent Mareeau, 303 


Rouaaeaui (Emile), 307 


SpsIO {Cesare da), 51 




Segen (Louis of), 321 


Robens (Peter Paul), 88, 98, 121, 


Silvestre (Israel), 267 


126, 12H, 127. 128, 131, 182, 


Bimanet (Jean-Bap tide), 297 


133, 13*, 13S, 138, 139, 1*0, 


Simni (Andrea), 61 


141, 142 


Smith (John Raphael), 200, 201 


Ruggieri (Quido), 232, 28* 


Solis (Virgilius), 149,178 


Rupert (Prince), 193, 278, 320, 321 


Somer (Peccr van), 2Bfl 


Rupp (Jaracs), 1*8 


Sonipel (Peler van), 138 


RDjBdsel (Jacob), 113 


Soutman (Peter), 131, 133, 136 


Bjla»d (William Wynne), 196, 207 


Spierre (Francois), 276 




Spikbury{r.),200 


SaUon (Kerre), 229 


Stiiren (Dirck van), 9S, 90 


PadelErs(Thc), 126, 2*3 


SteUa (Claudine), 26*. 266 
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StplU (Jacques), 264 


Terrochiu (Andrea), 60 




StOfk (Andrew), 136 


Vertue (George), 187 


J 


Sloop (Theodore), lOT 


Vico (MaoiB), 71, 72 


1 


Strange (Robert). IBS 


VigDOn (Qaude), 268 


1 


SuniguE (Louia), 287. 288 


Tillanifene (Frani), 77 


1 


Sur,leroef (Joi.as), 121 


Tinci (Lennardu di), 48, 49 


••J 


SwBncTelt (Heironn), 111 


61, 62 


1 




Viascber (Comeliua), 121, 122, 


m.l 


Tflberith (Jan), 148 


124 




Tardien (Pierre Aleiander). 306 


Vivar&a (Francifl), 19B, 196 




TenipesU (Aataiiio), 246 


Voel (Alexander), 186 




ThomsB (Jobn), 141 




isg. 


, Thomassin (Philip), 69, 11, 2S1, 
24S 


140 
Voatre (Simon), 212, 213 




Tbulden (Tlieodore vuii). 141 






Tibaldi (Domenioo), 67 


Ward (Jamee), 200 




Tiepolo (Doineiiicu), 16 


Waterloo, 11* 




Tilliurd (Jean Baptiste), 287 


Wataou (J. and Thomas), Si 10 




Tirj (Leonard), 232, 233 


Walleau (Antoine). 284, as7 




Tartebal (Frau9oi3), 2B6 


Wallelet (Claude Henri), 2H1 




Tortorel, 220, 244 


Watts (F.), 200 




Tory (Geoffroy), 218, 220 


Weirotter (Francis Edmund), 


82 


Toaehi (Paolo), Bn 


Wieril(Tlie), 12B 




Trenla (Antonio da), 16 


Wille (John George), 182, 


laa. 


TrouTjJn (Antolne), 276 


18B, 294, 300, 304 




Turner (Ch,). 200, 202 


WithdoBck (Hans), 136 
Woieriot (Pierre), 227 




UUel (Tan), 104 


Wolgemuth, 146, leS 
WooUett (William), 194, 196 




Voechflein (Hans IHrieh), called 






Pilgrim, 148 


Wyngaerde (FnineiflVan den) 


m 


VaiUant (Wallerant), 278. 821 






Valerfo (Giovanni), 60 


Zagel (Martin). 168 




Vallet (Pierre), 228 


Zanetti (Antonio Uaria), 17 




VeldB (Adrien Tan de), 107 


Zeeman (aumnrae of Ren6 Nooma), 


Telde (Isaiah van de),IlB 


118 




Vficard (Antolne), 211, 212 


Zwoll, 93 
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